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ON  THE  STUDY  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY. 


BY  PROFESSOR  ST.  GEORGE  MIVART. 


Natural  History,  as  commonly  un¬ 
derstood,  refers  to  the  study  of  animals 
and  plants.  A  profound  truth  is  con¬ 
tained  in  this  popular  acceptation  of  the 
term.  For  in  order  that  either  animals 
or  plants  may  be  thoroughly  understood, 
both  require  to  be  studied  ;  while  the 
two  together  constitute  a  group  of  natu¬ 
ral  objects  which  may  be  considered 
apart  from  the  non-living  world.  Ani¬ 
mals  and  plants  taken  together,  then, 
form  the  subject-matter  of  a  distinct 
science.  Biology — the  science  of  living 
bodies. 

The  study  of  the  Natural  History  of 
living  creatures  has  of  late  assumed  a 
greater  importance  than  it  was  ever  be¬ 
fore  thought  to  possess.  Recent  ad¬ 
vances  in  science  seem  also  to  indicate 
that  this  history  needs  re-writing  from 
the  standpoint  which  our  most  expert 
and  zealous  biological  explorers  have 
succeeded  in  attaining.  No  scientific 
New  Series.— Vox.  XXX..  No.  i 


questions  have  perhaps  excited  greater 
interest  than  those  which  concern  the 
problems  of  animal  or  vegetable  life,  the 
origin  of  such  life,  and  the  origin  of  its 
multitudinous  forms. 

Apart,  however,  from  such  interest  in 
it  as  may  be  due  to  controversies  of  the 
day,  the  love  of  this  study  is  one  which 
must  grow  upon  men  as  they  advance  in 
the  knowledge  of  their  own  organisa¬ 
tion,  owing  to  the  very  conditions  of 
their  existence.  For  man  is  so  related 
to  other  living  creatures,  that  fully  to 
understand  himself,  he  must,  more  or 
less  thoroughly,  understand  them  also. 

Every  increase  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  organic  world  has  its  effect  upon  the 
study  of  man,  and  helps  him  not  only 
towards  a  better  knowledge  of  his  own 
organisation,  but  also  helps  in  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  his  own  happiness  and  in  the  ful¬ 
filment  of  his  duty. 

To  man  alone  is  at  the  same  time  ap- 
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portioned  the  physical  enjoyment,  the 
intellectual  apprehension,  and  the  aes¬ 
thetic  appreciation  of  that  marvellous 
material  creation  which  on  all  sides  sur¬ 
rounds  him,  which  impresses  him  by  its 
many  active  powers,  and  of  which  he 
alone  forms  the  self-conscious  and  re¬ 
flective  portion. 

His  connection  with  it  is,  indeed, 
most  intimate,  partaking  as  he  does  all 
the  orders  of  existence  revealed  to  him 
by  his  senses — inorganic  or  organic, 
vegetative  or  animal.  The  mineral  mat¬ 
ters  of  the  earth’s  solid  crust,  the  chem¬ 
ical  constituents  of  oceans  and  rivers, 
even  the  ultimate  materials  of  remote 
sidereal  clusters,  contribute  to  form  the 
substance  of  his  body.  The  various  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  vegetable  worid  have  their 
counterpart  in  the  actions  of  that  body. 
When  we  study  the  laws  of  growth,  as 
in  the  creeping  lichen  or  gigantic  euca¬ 
lyptus,  or  the  actions  of  roots  or  leaves, 
when  we  follow  the  course  of  the  spore 
dropped  from  a  fern  frond,  or  when  we 
investigate  the  meaning  and  action  of 
flowers  of  whatever  kind,  we  come  upon 
processes  which  the  human  body  is  also 
destined  to  perform.  But  the  animal 
world  especially  concerns  man,  since, 
being  an  animal  himself,  he  shares  the 
pleasures,  pains,  appetites,  desires,  and 
emotions  of  the  sentient  myriads  which 
people  earth,  air,  and  water.  His  frame, 
like  theirs,  thrills  responsively  to  the 
ceaseless  throbbings  of  that  plexus  of 
ever-active  agencies,  lifeless  as  well  as 
living,  which  we  call  the  Cosmos.  Thus 
man  plainly  shares  in  the  most  diverse 
powers  and  faculties  of  his  material , fel¬ 
low-creatures,  and  he  sees  also  reflected 
by  such  creatures,  in  varying  degrees, 
those  different  kinds  of  existence  which 
unite  in  him.  Man  sees  this  reflection, 
and  in  so  seeing  recognises  as  existing  in 
himself  a  faculty  much  above  every 
power  possessed  by  any  other  organism. 
Unlike  even  the  highest  of  the  brutes, 
he  not  only  feels  the  Cosmos,  but  he 
thinks  it.  He  is  not  only  involved  with 
it  in  an  infinity  of  relations,  but  he  rec¬ 
ognises  and  reflects  upon  many  of  such 
relations,  their  nature  and  their  recipro¬ 
cal  bearings.  “  The  proper  study  of 
mankind  is  man  but  to  follow  out 
that  study  completely  we  must  have  a 
certain  knowledge  of  the  various  orders 
of  creatures  in  the  natures  of  which  man. 
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in  different  degrees,  participates.  Man’s 
intellect  is  indeed  supreme,  nevertheless 
it  cannot  be  called  into  activity  unless 
first  evoked  by  sense  impressions  which 
he  shares  with  lowly  animals  ;  nor  can 
his  intellect,  even  after  it  has  been 
aroused  into  activity,  continue  to  act 
save  by  the  constant  renewal  of  sense  im¬ 
pressions — real  or  imagined.  Such  im¬ 
pressions  give  rise,  in  him,  to  imagina¬ 
tions,  reminiscences,  anticipations,  and 
emotions,  which  serve  as  materials  for 
the  exercise  of  intellect  and  will  ;  and  as 
these  imaginations,  reminiscences,  an¬ 
ticipations,  and  emotions  are  possessed 
also  by  brutes,  it  is  to  the  study  of  such 
creatures  that  we  must  have  recourse  to 
obtain  one  of  the  keys  needed  to  unlock 
the  mystery  of  man’s  existence. 

In  addition  to  the  above  considera¬ 
tions,  the  organic  world  is  of  course  useful 
to  us  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Man,  as  lord 
over  all  other  organisms  which  people  the 
globe,  rightfully  disposes  of  them  for  his 
profit  or  pleasure,  finding  in  the  investi¬ 
gation  of  their  various  natures  an  inex¬ 
haustible  field  for  his  intellectual  ac¬ 
tivity,  and  in  their  forms  and  rela¬ 
tions  a  stimulus  for  his  deep-seated  ap¬ 
prehension  of  beauty.  Thus,  many  con¬ 
siderations  and  influences  concur  to 
impel  us  to  the  study  of  Nature,  and  es¬ 
pecially  the  Natural  History  of  the  many 
living  creatures  which  are  so  variously 
related  to  us. 

But  a  Natural  History  which  shall  in¬ 
clude  both  animals  and  plants  must  be 
a  history  of  creatures  of  kinds  so  various 
that  their  number  baffles  the  power  of  the 
imagination,  as  a  little  reflection  will  suf¬ 
fice  to  show.  Beasts  alone  are  numerous, 
but  very  much  more  so  is  the  group  of 
reptiles.  Serpents  and  lizards,  indeed, 
so  swarm  in  the  hottest  regions  of  the 
globe  that,  in  spite  of  the  multitude  of 
forms  already  described,  it  is  not  impos¬ 
sible  that  nearly  as  many  more  remain 
to  be  discovered.  More  than  ten  thou¬ 
sand  different  kinds  of  birds  have  been 
now  made  known  to  us,  and  fishes  are 
probably  not  less  numerous  than  all  the 
other  above-mentioned  animals  taken  to¬ 
gether.* 

*  The  number  of  kinds  of  fishes  described 
by  ichthyologists  only  about  equals  the  number 
of  birds.  But  then  ornithologists  reckon  such 
small  differences  as  making  a  distinction  of 
kind,  that  if  ichthyologists  pursued  a  similar 
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Beasts,  birds,  reptiles  and  fishes, 
however,  considered  as  forming  one 
group,  constitute  but  a  comparatively 
small  section  of  the  world  of  animals. 
Creatures  allied  to  the  snail  and  oyster, 
but  all  of  different  kinds,  exist  in  multi¬ 
tudes  which  are  known  to  us,  but 
doubtless  also  in  multitudes  as  yet  un¬ 
known.  Worms  form  a  division  so  va¬ 
ried  in  nature  and  so  prodigious  in  num¬ 
ber,  that  the  correct  appreciation  of  their 
relations  one  to  another  and  to  other  ani¬ 
mals — their  classification — forms  one  of 
the  most  difficult  of  zoological  prob¬ 
lems.  Coral-forming  animals  and  cog¬ 
nate  forms,  together  with  star-fishes  and 
their  allies,  come  before  as  two  other 
hosts  ;  and  there  are  yet  other  hosts  of 
other  kinds  to  which  it  is  needless  here  to 
refer.  Yet  the  whole  mass  of  animals  to 
which  reference  has  yet  been  made  is  ex¬ 
ceeded  (as  to  the  number  of  distinct 
kinds)  by  the  single  group  of  insects. 
Every  land-plant  has  more  than  one 
species  of  insect  which  lives  upon  it, 
and  the  same  may  probably  be  said  of 
at  least  every  higher  animal — and  this  in 
addition  to  other  parasites  which  are  not 
insects.  The  lowest  animals  have  not 
yet  been  referred  to,  but  the  number  of 
their  undiscovered  kinds  which  may  ex¬ 
ist  in  the  ocean,  and  in  tropical  lakes 
and  rivers,  may  be  suspected  from  the 
variety  we  may  obtain  here,  in  a  single 
drop  of  stagnant  water.  Recent  re¬ 
searches,  moreover,  have  shown  us  that 
the  depths  of  the  ocean,  instead  of  being 
(as  was  supposed)  lifeless  as  well  as  still 
and  dark  abysses,  really  teem’with  animal 
life.  From  those  profound  recesses  also 
creatures  have  been  dragged  to  light, 
forms  which  were  supposed  to  have  long 
passed  away  and  become  extinct.  And 
this  leads  us  to  yet  another  considera¬ 
tion.  It  is  impossible  to  have  a  com¬ 
plete  knowledge  of  existing  animals  with¬ 
out  being  acquainted  with  so  much  of 
the  nature  of  their  now  extinct  predeces¬ 
sors  as  can  be  gathered  from  the  relics 
they  have  left  l^hind.  Such  relics  may 
be  bones  or  shells  imbedded  in  muddy 
deposits  of  ages  bygone,  and  which  de¬ 
posits  have  now  turned  to  rock,  or  may 


course  the  number  of  fishes  reckoned  as  distinct 
would  be  much  in  excess.  Besides,  there  are 
probably  many  more  new  kinds  of  fishes  to  dis¬ 
cover  than  there  are  of  birds. 


consist  of  but  the  impress  of  their  bodies, 
or  only  a  few  footprints.  Rich  as  is  the 
animal  population  of  the  world  to-day, 
it  represents  only  a  remnant  of  the  life 
that  has  been  ;  and  small  as  our  knowl¬ 
edge  may  ever  be  of  that  ancient  life 
(from  imperfections  in  the  rocky  record), 
yet  every  year  that  knowledge  is  increas¬ 
ed.  What  increase  may  we  not  also  ex¬ 
pect  hereafter,  when  all  remote  and  trop¬ 
ical  regions  have  been  explored  with  the 
care  and  patience  already  bestowed  on 
the  deposits  which  lie  in  the  vicinity  of 
civilised  populations  ? 

But,  besides  the  forms  of  animal  life 
which  are  thus  multitudinous,  acquaint¬ 
ance  must  also  be  made  with  myriads  of 
vegetable  forms  in  order  to  understand 
the  Natural  History  of  animals  and 
plants.  Numerous  !as  are  the  different 
kinds  of  trees,  shrubs,  creepers,  other 
flowering  plants,  ferns,  and  mosses  pe¬ 
culiar  to  each  great  region  of  the  earth’s 
surface,  the  total  number  of  the  lowest 
flowerless  forms  is  yet  greater.  Known 
sea-weeds  of  large  or  moderate  size  are 
numerous,  but  some  naturalists  think 
there  are  still  more  yet  unknown.  But, 
however  that  may  be,  their  number  is 
small  compared  with  the  swarms  of  mi¬ 
nute  algae  and  fungi  which  are  to  be  found 
in  situations  the  most  various.  For  not 
only  do  fungi  live  upon  the  surface  of 
other  plants,  but  they  penetrate  within 
them,  and,  as  “mould,”  deprive  the 
stoutest  timber  of  its  substance  and  re¬ 
sisting  power  ;  they  devastate  fields  of 
promising  grain,  destroy  the  hope  of  the 
vine-grower,  and  ruin  our  homely  gar¬ 
den  produce.  And  as  certain  animals 
are  destined  to  nourish  themselves  on 
certain  plants,  so  do  different  kinds  of 
these  lowly  plants  nourish  themselves  on 
different  animals.  .Ulcers  and  sores  may 
support  their  appropriate  vegetation,  the 
growth  of  which  has  caused  havoc  in 
many  an  hospital  ward,  with  an  atmos¬ 
phere  teeming  (as  it  often  teems)  with 
their  minute  reproductive  particles. 
Analogous  particles  of  other  plants  even 
form  no  insignificant  part  of  our  coal¬ 
fields,  as  the  produce  of  coral  animals  has 
built  up  large  tracts  of  land  in  the  State 
of  Florida  and  elsewhere,  and  as  a  vast 
deposit  is  accumulating  on  the  floor  of 
the  Atlantic  from  the  ceaseless  rain  of 
dead  microscopic  shells  which  have  lived 
in  its  surface  waters. 
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Again,  to  know  living  animals  thor¬ 
oughly  it  is  necessary  also  to  be  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  extinct  animals,  so  we  cannot 
have  an  adequate  conception  of  the 
world  of  plants  without  an  acquaintance 
with  its  fossil  forms — forms  some  of 
which  afford  evidence  of  startling  cli¬ 
matic  changes,  as  do  the  fossil  vines 
and  magnolias  of  the  Arctic  region. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  if  the  multitude 
of  living  forms  is  so  great,  why  should 
the  Natural  History  of  plants  and  ani¬ 
mals  be  treated  simultaneously  ?  Has 
not  the  progress  of  science  been  accom¬ 
panied  by  an  increasing  division  of 
labor,  and  is  it  not  wise  of  naturalists  to 
devote  their  whole  lives  to  some  s{>ecial 
group  ?  To  this  it  may  be  replied,  that 
modern  science  tends  both  to  unite  and 
to  separate  the  several  departments  of 
inquiry.  The  area  to  be  explored  is  so 
vast,  and  contains  such  rich  variety,  that 
no  human  mind  can  hope  to  master  the 
whole  study  of  either  animals  or  plants. 
On  this  account  some  naturalists  are  no 
longer  content  with  being  exclusively 
ornithologists  or  entomologists,  or  with 
devoting  themselves  to  single  primary 
groups  of  birds  or  insects,  but  si>end 
their  whole  time — and  wisely  so — upon 
some  still  more  subordinate  section  of 
zoology.  Nevertheless,  such  students 
should  also  give  time  to  wider  study, 
without  which  they  cannot  really  under¬ 
stand  the  special  groups  to  which  they 
are  devoted.  Such  subdivision  more¬ 
over  has,  as  Goethe  remarked,  a  narrow¬ 
ing  tendency.  Indeed,  the  necessity  for 
each  student  to  understand  various 
branches  of  science  is  constantly  increas¬ 
ing.  A  certain  knowledge  of  astronomy 
and  chemistry  has  become  necessary  to 
the  geologist,  and  of  geology  and  chem¬ 
istry  to  the  biologist.  Again,  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  knowledge  has  more  and  more 
revealed  the  intimate  connection  which 
exists  between  the  two  great  groups  of 
living  creatures — animals  and  plants. 
So  intimate,  indeed,  is  this  connection 
now  seen  to  be  that,  in  spite  of  the  man¬ 
ifest  differences  between  most  animals 
and  plants,  the  position,  or  even  the  ex¬ 
istence,  of  the  line  which  is  to  divide 
these  organisms  is  a  matter  of  dispute. 
It  has  thus  become  manifestly  impossible 
to  understand  adequately  the  creatures 
belonging  to  one  of  these  groups  with¬ 
out  a  certain  acquaintance  with  those 
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belonging  to  the  other  group.  The 
powers  which  animals  possess  cannot  be 
satisfactorily  understood  without  a 
knowledge  of  the  corresponding  powers 
of  plants.  Our  knowledge,  for  example, 
of  animal  nutrition  and  reproduction 
would  be  very  incomplete  unless  we  had 
a  conception  of  these  processes  generally, 
and  therefore  of  the  modes  in  which 
they  take  place  in  plants  also.  On  these 
accounts  it  is  desirable  that  both  the 
great  groups  of  living  creatures  should 
be  considered  conjointly,  and  the  study 
of  living  organisms  treated  as  one  great 
whole. 

An  objection  of  an  opposite  nature 
may,  however,  be  made  to  the  plan  here 
advocated.  It  may  be  objected  that 
plants  and  animals  should  not  be  consid¬ 
ered  separately  from  minerals,  but  that 
all  terrestrial  productions  should  be 
treated  of  as  one  whole,  and  their  sub¬ 
stantial  composition  and  powers  exhibit¬ 
ed  as  diverging  manifestations  of  one 
great  unity.  In  support  of  this  objec¬ 
tion  may  be  urged  that  very  increasing 
inter-relation  and  cross-dependency  be¬ 
tween  the  sciences  which  have  been  just 
referred  to.  It  may  be  contended  that, 
though  animals  and  plants  do  indeed  re¬ 
quire  to  be  treated  as  one  whole,  yet 
they  do  not  form  a  really  isolated  group 
for  the  following  reasons.  The  laws  of 
mineral  aggregation  in  crystals  are  imi¬ 
tated  in  the  growth  of  certain  animals. 
The  ultimate  constituents  of  the  organic 
and  inorganic  worlds  are  the  same.  The 
physical  forces — light,  heat,  and  elec¬ 
tricity — are  both  needed  by  and  are  given 
off  from  living  organisms,  as  manifestly 
by  fire-flies,  warm-blooded  animals,  and 
the  electric  eel.  The  diverse  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  life  are  thus,  it  may  be  said, 
merely  due  to  the  play  of  physical  forces 
upon  very  complex  material  conditions. 

To  this  it  may  be  replied  that,  at  least 
practically,  the  living  world  does  consti¬ 
tute  a  domain  apart,  and  the  Natural 
History  of  animals  and  plants  (or  Biolo¬ 
gy)  a  very  distinct  science,  for  all  that  it 
reposes  upon  and  is  intimately  connect¬ 
ed  with  the  sciences  of  non-living  mat¬ 
ter.  It  may  also  be  contended  that 
there  really  is  a  fundamental  distinction 
between  the  activities  of  even  the  lowest 
living  creature  and  all  merely  physical 
forces.  For  even.‘if  the  several  separate 
actions  of  organisms  can  be  performed 
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by  inorganic  bodies,  yet  no  inorganic 
body  displays  that  combination  of  forces 
which  characterises  any  living  being. 
The  very  composition,  again,  of  the  or¬ 
ganic  world  differs  strikingly  in  its  com¬ 
plexity  from  that  of  the  inorganic. 

Assuming  then,  provisionally,  that 
animals  and  plants  may  together  be  rea¬ 
sonably  separated  off  from  the  non-living 
world  and  treated  as  one  whole,  we  find 
that  whole  to  present  remarkable  char¬ 
acters  of  both  change  and  permanence. 
Individual  organisms,  at  longer  or  short¬ 
er  intervals,  disappear  and  are  replaced 
by  others  like  them,  and  such  succession 
has  in  some  cases  endured  for  very  pro¬ 
longed  periods.  In  most  cases,  how¬ 
ever,  kinds  as  well  as  individuals  have 
arisen,  had  their  day  and  died,  and  have 
been  succeeded  by  kinds  more  or  less 
divergent ;  and  this  process  of  replace¬ 
ment  has  occurred  again  and  again. 
Has  the  whole  series  of 'successions  also 
had  its  beginning,  or  has  vegetable  life 
eternally  flourished  on  our  planet  and 
eternally  nourished  race  after  race  of 
diverse  animal  tribes  ?  The  answer  to 
this  question  (as  far  as  it  can  be  answer¬ 
ed  by  Physical  Science)  is,  of  course,  to 
be  sought  in  the  Natural  History,  not  of 
organic  beings,  but  of  the  earth  and  other 
planets  of  our  system.  But  let  it  be 
granted  that  the  duration  of  terrestrial 
life  is  only,  when  estimated  by  sidereal 
epochs,  as  the  up-growth  of  a  day  ;  yet 
measured  by  any  more  familiar  standard 
its  antiquity  is  such  as  the  imagination 
refuses  to  picture.  More  than  this  : 
even  the  various  kinds  of  animals  and 
plants  have  had,  and  have,  at  least  a  rel¬ 
ative  constancy  and  permanence.  Na¬ 
ture,  as  we  see  it,  does  not  present  a 
scene  of  confused  and  evanescent  forms 
in  a  state  of  Protean  change.  Were 
such  the  case  our  existing  classifications 
could  not  have  been  devised.  Our 
minds  perceive  that  the  living  world  pos¬ 
sesses  certain  permanent  characters,  and 
it  suggests  conceptions  not  only  of 
‘  ‘  order,  ”  “  causation,  ”  “  utility,  ’  ’ 

"purpose,”  but  also  of  “types”  and 
“  creative  ideas,”  to  attempt  to  estimate 
the  value  of  which  would  be  to  enter 
upon  philosophy  ;  for  the  value  to  be 
assigned  to  such  conceptions  depends 
upon  the  system  of  philosophy  which 
any  one  may  deem  the  more  reasonable. 
The  advocacy  of  any  system  of  philoso¬ 


phy  would  be  quite  out  of  place  in  this 
Essay.  Here  a  single  observation  must 
suffice.  Those  who  believe  that  the 
First  Cause  of  all  creatures  which  live 
or  have  lived  is  a  Divine  Intelligence 
having  a  certain  relation  of  analogy  with 
the  intelligence  of  man,  must  also  be¬ 
lieve  that  all  creatures  respond  to  the 
ideas  of  such  creative  Intelligence. 
They  must  also  further  believe  that  in 
so  far  as  the  ideas  we  derive  from  the 
study  of  creatures  are  true  ideas — that 
is,  truly  correspond  with  their  objects — 
such  ideas  must  respond,  however  im¬ 
perfectly,  to  the  eternal  ideas  of  such  a 
Divine  Intelligence,  since  things  which 
agree  with  the  same  thing  must  in  so  far 
agree  with  one  another. 

Remote  as  such  questions  may  appear 
to  be  from  the  study  of  Natural  History, 
they  have  during  the  present  century 
much  occupied  the  attention  of  distin¬ 
guished  naturalists.  They  have  also 
been  the  occasion  of  investigations 
which,  as  we  shall  shortly  see,  have  borne 
fruit  the  value  of  which  all  scientific  men 
now  admit.  These  investigations  have 
called  forth  a  new  conception  as  to  the 
whole  mass  of  living  creatures,  and  of 
their  relations  one  to  another — a  con¬ 
ception  which  renders  inadequate  all  pre¬ 
vious  pictures  of  the  world  of  organic 
life. 

From  our  present  standpoint,  that 
world,  and  indeed  the  entire  universe, 
may  be  not  inaptly  symbolized  by  a  wa¬ 
terfall,  such  as  that  of  Temi,  with  its 
look  of  changelessness  due  to  unceasing 
changes,  themselves  the  result  of  a  per¬ 
manence  not  at  first  apparent.  The 
well-known  rainbows  above  the  great 
clouds  of  sun-lit  spray  look  like  fixed 
and  almost  solid  structures.  Though  the 
spectator  knows  that  the  same  falling 
water  cannot  be  seen  for  many  seconds, 
and  that  the  persistence  of  the  elements 
of  color  must  be  even  less,  yet  an  im¬ 
pression  of  persistence  and  stability  re¬ 
mains  which,  though  in  some  respects  an 
illusion,  is  not  altogether  false.  Though 
the  physical  elements  are  fleeting,  yet 
both  the  cascade  and  its  iridescent  arcs 
are  persistent — ideally  in  the  mind  which 
apprehends  them,  and  really  in  those 
natural  laws  and  that  definite  arrange¬ 
ment  of  conditions  which  continually 
reproduce  the  ceaseless  flux  accompany¬ 
ing  their  persistence. 
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Similarly  the  ocean,  with  its  obvious 
changes  of  tides  and  currents,  storms 
and  calms,  has  been  a  type  of  change¬ 
fulness  ;  and  yet  viewed  in  comparison 
with  the  upheavals  and  depressions  of 
the  earth’s  solid  surface  there  is  a  rela¬ 
tive,  though  by  no  means  absolute,  truth 
in  the  words  : 

'  ‘  Time  writes  no  wrinkle  on  thy  azure  brow  , 

Such  as  creation’s  dawn  beheld,  thou  rollest 
now !” 

But  science  reveals  a  succession  of 
changes  far  from  obvious  which  have 
taken  place  since  the  first  fluid  film  con¬ 
densed  from  the  hot  vapor  of  the  earth’s 
primeval  atmosphere.  Such  are,  changes 
in  its  composition,  its  temperature  and 
its  living  inhabitants,  from  the  time 
when  it  swarmed  with  extinct  predeces¬ 
sors  of  our  present  crabs,  cuttle-fishes, 
and  star-fishes  ;  and  afterwards,  when 
huge  reptiles  dominated  in  it,  till  they 
yielded  place  to  the  whales  and  dolphins 
of  a  later  epoch,  and  till  at  last,  after 
untold  ages,  the  canoes  of  the  earliest 
races  of  mankind  began  at  last  to  ripple 
its  waters. 

With  the  advent  of  man  began  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  ideal  changes.  For  the 
growth  of  knowledge  causes  our  ideas  of 
each  part  of  the  universe  to  alter  and 
grow  more  exact,  just  as  the  aspects  of 
objects  change  as  they  may  be  viewed 
through  a  succession  of  less  refracting 
and  more  transparent  media.  How 
different  was  the  ancient  conception  of 
the  ocean  as  a  fluid  boundary  encircling 
the  flat  plane  of  the  ea^th,  from  that  ob¬ 
tained  by  Columbus  when,  having  trav¬ 
ersed  an  unknown  ocean  and  reached  a 
new  world,  he  exclaimed  “  11  mondo  e 
p<Ko  J”  To-day  deep-sea  explorations 
are  giving  us  new  conceptions,  and  its 
Natural  History  needs  re-writing  from  a 
fresh  standpoint. 

The  whole  universe  of  fixed-stars  and 
nebulae  may  also  be  conceived  as  a  vast 
fountain  of  light  and  motion.  For 
though  (save  for  the  occasional  tempo¬ 
rary  brightness  of  some  world  in  confla¬ 
gration,  and  save  for  the  apparent  diur¬ 
nal  revolution  of  the  heavens)  it  is  ap¬ 
parently  changeless  ;  yet  reason  exhibits 
it  to  us  as  an  area  of  ceaseless  change. 
Indeed,  as  races  of  living  beings  succeed 
each  other,  so  we  may  fancy  that  the 
falling  ^together  of  worlds  and  systems 


may  generate  new  suns  and  worlds,  like 
the  fresh  flowers  of  a  new  spring. 

But  if  the  image  of  the  ocean  as  re¬ 
flected  in  the  mind  of  man  has  repeat¬ 
edly  changed  in  the  course  of  ages,  this 
is  still  more  the  case  as  regards  the  starry 
vault.  A  collection  of  visible  divinities  ; 
a  hieroglyphic  to  be  puzzled  over  by  the 
soothsayer  ;  a  concentric  series  of  star- 
studded  crystal  spheres ;  and  finally, 
the  more  and  more  consistent  mind-pic¬ 
tures  of  Copernicus  and  Galileo,  Kepler 
and  Newton  !  If  it  is  difficult  now  to 
realize  the  change  of  view  introduced  by 
the  discovery  of  Columbus,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  do  so  with  respect  to  that 
which  was  occasioned  by  the  acceptance 
of  heliocentric  astronomy,  and  which 
of  course  rendered  a  new  description  of 
the  heavens  inevitable. 

These  considerations  may  serve  to  pre¬ 
pare  us  for  analogous  changes  with  re¬ 
spect  to  our  present  subject — organic 
nature.  This  likewise  has  not  only  its 
real  elements  of  permanence  and  change, 
but  also  its  ideal  changes,  due  to  the 
different  modes  in  which  it  has  present¬ 
ed  itself  to  men’s  minds  at  different 
stages  of  discovery.  Such  changes  ren¬ 
der  necessary  fresh  descriptions  at  suc¬ 
cessive  epochs,  and  one  such  epoch  is 
that  in  which  we  live. 

Animals  and  plants  must  always,  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  have  occupied  the 
attention  of  mankind.  It  is  probable 
that  a  certain  amount  of  pleasure  was 
felt  even  in  primeval  times  in  observing 
living  beings.  The  child  of  to-day  de¬ 
lights  in  the  companionship  and  obser¬ 
vation  of  animals,  and  in  the  childhood 
of  the  human  race  animals  were  regard¬ 
ed  as  objects  of  interest  and  curiosity  as 
well  as  of  utility  in  furnishing  food  and 
clothing.  That  such  was  the  case  seems 
evident  from  the  portraits  which  have 
come  down  to  us  of  the  reindeer  and  the 
mammoth  (the  extinct  woolly  elephant), 
traced  on  bones  by  the  flint-workers, 
their  contemporaries. 

Indeed,  the  earliest  of  our  race  could 
not  avoid  a  certain  study  of  animals  the 
capture  of  which  they  needed  for  their 
food  or  clothing.  But  in  addition  to  at¬ 
tention  due  to  such  needs,  many  phe¬ 
nomena  of  animal  life  are  well  fitted  to 
strike  a  savage  mind,  and  this  the  more 
from  that  sharpness  of  the  senses  which 
the  ruder  races  of  men  i>ossess.  The 
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earliest  hunters  must  have  observed  the 
habits  of  their  prey,  and  have  incident¬ 
ally  noticed  in  their  pursuit  peculiarities 
of  other  creatures,  which  were  not  those' 
they  pursued,  but  were  related  to  them 
as  enemies  or  dependents. 

In  temperate  regions  certain  phenomena 
of  animal  and  plant  life  must  very  early 
have  forced  upon  man’s  attention  their 
regular  recurrence,  coincidently  with 
that  of  the  seasons.  For  with  the  an¬ 
nual  reappearance  of  certain  constella¬ 
tions  men  must  have  noticed  such  or¬ 
derly  recurrence  of  flowers  and  fruits, 
and  the  return  of  migrating  birds.  The 
obtrusive  note  of  the  cuckoo,  and  the 
quick  gliding  flight  of  the  swallow,  must 
have  early  been  welcomed  as  the  harbin¬ 
gers  of  approaching  summer. 

In  this  way  a  series  of  recurring 
changes — a  cycle  of  phenomena — must 
have  come  to  be  observ'ed.  In  other 
words,  both  permanence  and  change 
must  have  been  noted  as  existing  simul¬ 
taneously  in  the  organic  world. 

Such  conceptions  must,  of  course, 
have  been  of  the  most  incomplete  and 
rudimentary  character,  since  the  mind 
can  only  bring  back  from  the  observation 
of  the  external  world  that  which  it  has 
gained  the  power  of  apprehending.  The 
traveller  who  is  ignorant  of  history  and 
natural  science  comes  back  from  impe¬ 
rial  Rome  or  sacred  Athens,  from  the 
impressive  solitude  of  Camac  or  the  busy 
quays  of  Trieste,  but  little  the  richer  in¬ 
tellectually  for  the  many  instructive  ob¬ 
jects  which  have  met  his  unappreciating 
gaze.  'Thus,  with  the  cultivation  or  de¬ 
basement  of  men’s  minds,  the  mental 
images  and  intellectual  conceptions  they 
form  of  Nature  necessarily  tmdergo  cor¬ 
responding  [changes,  and  the  surround¬ 
ing  conditions  of  scene  and  climate  must 
also  largely  influence  their  interest  in, 
and  their  conceptions  of,  natural  objects. 

The  ancient  Egyptians,  enclosed  in 
their  narrow  limestone  valley,  bounded 
by  desert  sands  and  the  hot  and  riverless 
Red  Sea,  do  not  seem  to  have  been  fa¬ 
vorably  circumstanced  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  great  love  of  Nature.  Yet 
their  frescoes  show  that  apes,  antelopes, 
leopards,  giraffes,  and  other  strange 
beasts  were  objects  of  careful  attention  ; 
and  Solomon's  taste  for  natural  knowl¬ 
edge  may  have  found  its  parallel  amongst 
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Egyptian  priests  long  anterior  to  the  sci¬ 
entific  glory  of  Alexandria. 

The  Greeks,  more  happily  situate  in 
their  beautiful  land,  botanically  so 
wealthy,  and  which  is  split  up  into  so 
many  islands,  and  has  a  coast  line  so  ir¬ 
regular  through  many  estuaries,  can 
hardly  have  failed  to  appreciate  organic 
nature,  seeing  that  they  loved  not  only 
human  beauty,  but  that  of  earth,  sea,  and 
sky  also.  But,  however  that  may  be,  it 
is  certain  that  it  was  there  that  Natural 
History  first  attained  a  considerable  de¬ 
velopment  under  an  august  master.  It 
was  congruous  that  the  people  who  so 
early  attained  a  social  culmination  in 
art,  the  drama,  history,  rhetoric,  and 
poetry,  constituting  them  the  models 
and  teachers  of  mankind  for  thousands 
of  years  to  come,  should  have  also  led 
the  way  in  Biological  Science. 

Aristotle,  the  first-known  true  man  of 
science,  must  be  considered  (from  his 
knowledge  of  recondite  points  of  anato¬ 
my,  and  from  his  sketch  of  animal  class¬ 
ification)  to  have  been  one  who  bore 
within  him  in  germ  the  biology  of  later 
ages.  Such  a  man  could  not  have  arisen 
among  a  people  to  whom  the  investiga¬ 
tion  of  Nature  was  new  or  unwelcome. 

The  legal  Roman  spirit  seems  to  have 
had  little  inclination  for  the  study  of 
Nature,  yet  in  Pliny  we  meet  with  the 
proto-martyr  of  science.  The  great 
song  of  Lucretius  is  full  of  sympathy 
with  organic  life  in  all  its  forms  ;  and 
poetry  like  that  of  the  Georgies  must 
have  been  intended  for  minds  alive  to 
rustic  beauty  and  the  harmonies  of  rural 
life. 

Whether  such  incipient  scientific  cul¬ 
ture  as  existed  in  classical  times  would 
or  would  not,  if  left  to  itself,  have  soon 
ripened  into  that  of  the  modem  world, 
cannot  be  proved.  The  fall  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  Empire,  however,  made  retrogres¬ 
sion  inevitable.  It  may  be  that  such 
retrogression  has  had  its  scientific  com¬ 
pensation.  For,  judging  of  the  source 
by  the  outcome,  the  tribes  which  issued 
from  the  glades  of  the  great  Hyrcanian 
forest  must  have  brought  with  them  a 
deep,  innate  love  of  natural  beauty.  As 
the  floods  of  tumultuous  invasion  sub¬ 
sided,  and  were  succeeded  by  disturb¬ 
ances  comparatively  local,  Teutonic 
homesteads  began  to  appear  on  sites 
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which  seem  to  have  been  in  part  chosen 
from  a  love  for  the  picturesque.  Soon, 
one  by  one,  also  arose  the  monastic  cra¬ 
dles  of  mediaeval  civilisation,  sometimes 
nestling  in  leafy  dells  by  streams  or 
lakes,  sometimes  p>erched  on  mountain 
crags  with  difficulty  accessible. 

With  the  advent  of  the  thirteenth  cen¬ 
tury  came  the  first  pale  dawn  of  that  re¬ 
naissance  which,  rapidly  maturing,  burst 
on  the  world  in  its  full  blaze  three  cen¬ 
turies  later. 

It  was  then  that  the  naturalistic  spirit 
began  to  assume  that  predominance 
which  it  has  ever  since  retained.  Dis¬ 
covery  on  discovery  in  every  department 
of  science  opened  out  fresh  vistas  on  all 
sides  to  the  gaze  of  [eager  students,  and 
the  immensity  of  the  task  before  inquirers 
became  more  manifest  ^to  them  at  each 
step  made  in  advance. 

The  past  also  began  to  acquire  a  new 
significance,  for  the  study  of  it  (as  made 
known  in  terrestrial  dei)osits)  suggested 
the  modem  view  of  the  mutability  of  the 
earth’s  surface.  No  doubt  in  very  early 
times  the  occasional  discovery  of  fossil 
shells  and  bones — disclosed  by  some 
land-slip — may  have  led  to  vague  sur¬ 
mises,  as  the  hnding  of  elephants’  bones 
(many  of  which  so  much  resembled  hu¬ 
man  bones)  may  have  given  rise  to  tales 
of  giants.  With  the  advance  from  prime¬ 
val  to  classical  times  clearer  notions 
arose,  and  Pythagoras  (according  to 
Ovid)  promulgated  the  most  rational 
view  as  to  the  excavating  action  of  rivers, 
the  upheaval  and  submergence  of  land 
and  similar  phenomena. 

But  in  the  Middle  Ages  these  views 
seem  to  have  faded  from  view,  so  that 
when  in  the  sixteenth  century  fossil  re¬ 
mains  began  to  be  collected  in  Italy  and 
their  significance  correctly  appreciated, 
an  important  revolution  in  men’s  minds 
commenced. 

In  spite,  however,  of  the  gradually 
clearer  apprehension  of  the  fact  that 
many  living  forms  had  become  extinct, 
the  Mief  in  the  fixity  of  the  different 
kinds  of  animals  and  plants  was  accept¬ 
ed  as  a  matter  of  course.  There  were, 
however,  exceptions  to  this  belief  as  to 
fixity  wikich  continued  to  be  made,  as 
they  had  been  made  during  the  Middle 
Ages.  During  those  ages  creatures, 
such  as  worms  and  flies,  had  been  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  spontaneously  generated  by 


the  action  of  the  sun  on  mud  and  in 
other  ways,  and  creatures  which  were 
erroneously  suppKised  to  be  hybrids  had 
also  been  suppiosed  to  have  been  occa¬ 
sionally  generated.  With  these  excep¬ 
tions,  however,  all  animals  were  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  existed  unchanged  and 
without  fresh  creations  since  their  first 
formation  after  the  beginning  of  the 
world. 

The  interest  felt  in  all  the  natural 
sciences  continued  to  increase  through 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centu¬ 
ries,  and  therewith  went  on  a  rapid  aug¬ 
mentation  in  the  number  of  known 
species  of  animals  and  plants. 

Much  gratitude  is  due  from  us  to  the 
great  compilers  of  those  centuries  whose 
ponderous  works  were  treasure-houses 
of  the  natural  history  of  their  day.  Con¬ 
spicuous  above  all  was  Aldrovandus, 
whose  thirteen  folios  began  to  appear  in 
1640,  to  be  followed  in  the  next  century 
by  the  richly  illustrated  folios  of  Seba. 

Thus  the  way  was  gradually  prepared 
for  a  decisive  step  in  advance,  marking 
the  first  great  epoch  in  the  modem  natu¬ 
ral  history  of  living  beings.  Such  a  step 
was  the  introduction  of  a  good  classifi¬ 
cation. 

It  is,  of  course,  difficult  to  acquire, 
and  impossible  to  retain  and  propagate, 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  any  very  nu¬ 
merous  set  of  objects,  unless  they  are 
systematically  grouped  according  to 
some  definite  plan  of  classification.  On 
this  account  the  study  of  living  creatures 
(to  the  vast  number  of  which  attention 
has  been  directed)  stood  in  especial  need 
of  some  convenient  arrangement,  if  only 
for  the  purpose  of  serving  as  a  memoria 
technica. 

Attempts  at  a  classification  of  living 
beings  had  been  made  by  many  natural¬ 
ists  from  Aristotle  downwards,  and 
amongst  the  more  recent,  that  of  John 
Ray*  (1628-1705)  may  be  honorably 
distinguished.  But  it  was  not  till  1735 
that  a  classification  was  put  forward 
which  marked  that  epoch  in  the  study 
of  natural  history  above  adverted  to.  It 
was  promulgated  by  the  publication  of 
the  Systema  Naturce  of  I.innseus.  His 
genius  also  did  away  with  that  obstacle 


•  See  his  Afelhodus  plantarum  nova,  1682, 
and  his  Animaiium  quadrupedum  et  serpentini 
generis,  1693. 
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to  natural  science,  a  cumbrous  nomen¬ 
clature,  by  devising  an  admirable  plan 
of  naming.*  He  divided  all  living  crea¬ 
tures  into  two  great  series  of  successive¬ 
ly  subordinate  groups  (one  series  of  ani¬ 
mals,  the  other  of  plants),  the  animal 
and  vegetable  kingdoms.  He  defined 
his  various  groups  of  either  kingdom  by 
certain  resemblances  and  differences  in 
form  and  structure,  and  though  his  ar¬ 
rangement  of  plants  has  been  mainly 
discarded,  and  his  arrangement  of  ani¬ 
mals  much  changed,  and  further  subdi¬ 
vided,  yet  the  principles  he  introduced 
and  many  parts  of  his  actual  classifica¬ 
tion  have  been  and  will  be  maintained. 
For  his  reform  in  nomenclature  above 
referred  to  we  owe  him  hearty  thanks. 
Till  then,  the  mode  of  naming  animals 
and  plants  was  at  once  cumbrous  and 
little  instructive,  a  descriptive  phrase  f 
being  often  employed  to  designate  a  par¬ 
ticular  kind. 

The  system  of  naming  which  Linnseus 
devised  was  a  binomial  system  which 
is  now  universally  adopted.  By  it  every 
kind  of  living  creature  bears  a  name 
made  up  of  two  words.  These  (like  the 
family  and  Christian  names  of  a  man)^ 
indicate  two  things.  The  word  which 
comes  first  indicates  to  which  smaller 
group  or  “  genus”  the  designated  ani¬ 
mal  belongs.  The  second  word  indi¬ 
cates  which  kind  or  “  species”  (out  of 
the  few  or  many  kinds  of  which  such 
smallest  group  or  “  genus”  may  be  com¬ 
posed)  of  the  genus  the  designated  ani¬ 
mal  may  be.  Thus,  for  example,  the 
name  borne  by  the  sheep  is  Ovis  aries — 
that  is  to  say,  it  is  the  kind  aries  of  the 
group,  or  genus,  ovis.  The  word  point¬ 
ing  out  the  group  to  which  the  animal  is 
referred  is  termed  the  “  generic”  name  ; 
the  word  pointing  out  the  kind  is  called 
the  “  specific”  name — Orns  being  the 
name  of  the  genus  and  aries  being  pecu- 


*  Promulgated  by  him  in  the  tenth  edition  of 
his  Systema  Natura,  published  at  Stockholm  in 

1758. 

t  Thus,  for  example,  one  kind  of  bat  was 
called  by  Seba,  "  cants  volans  tcmatanus  orient- 
alis,"  and  a  kingfisher  is  termed  “  todus  viridis 
pec  tore  rubro  rosho  recto.” 

I  It  is  not  improbable  that  Linnseus  was 
influenced  in  this  reform  by  the  then  recent 
introduction  of  family  names  into  Sweden. 
His  father  was  the  first  of  his  race  to  take  one, 
and  he  chose  the  name  Linnseus  as  his  sur¬ 
name. 


liar  to  the  species.  This  great  reform 
has  been  of  very  great  benefit  to  the 
study  of  natural  history. 

As  has  been  already  remarked,  Lin¬ 
naeus’s  classification  of  animals  and  his 
classification  of  plants  have  not  shared 
the  same  fate.  The  former  has  been 
modified  and  enlarged,  the  latter  has 
been  discarded.  For  this  there  has  been 
a  valid  reason.  Classifications  may  be 
of  many  sorts.  We  may  classify  any 
one  given  set  of  objects  in  a  variety  of 
ways  according  to  the  way  we  choose  to 
consider  them. 

But  there  are  two  fundamental  differ¬ 
ences  with  respect  to  classification.  An 
arrangement  may  be  intended  merely  for 
convenient  reference,  or  it  may  be  in¬ 
tended  to  group  the  creatures  classified 
according  to  their  real  affinities.  A 
classification  intended  merely  for  conve 
nient  reference  may  be  made  to  depend 
upon  characters  arbitrarily  chosen  and 
easily  seen,  and  which  may ’stand  alone 
and  not  coincide  with  a  number  of  other 
distinctions.  For  example,  when  beasts 
were  arranged  in  a  group  of  “  quadru¬ 
peds”  (having  for  their  common  char¬ 
acter  the  possession  of  four  limbs),  such 
an  arrangement  excluded  from  the  group 
whales  and  porpoises  (which  are  really 
most  closely  related  to  other  beasts), 
while  it  included  lizards  and  frogs,  which 
are  of  natures  very  distinct  both  from 
beasts  and  from  one  another.  But  a 
classification  may  be  made  to  rest  on 
distinctive  characters,  which  coincide 
with  a  great  number  of  other  distinc¬ 
tions,  and  so  lead  to  the  association  of 
creatures  which  are  really  alike,  and 
which  will  be  found  to  present  a  greater 
and  greater  number  of  common  charac¬ 
ters  the  morft  thoroughly  they  are  exam¬ 
ined.  A  system  of  classification  of  this 
latter  kind  is  called  a  “  natural  system,” 
because  it  represents  and  leads  us  di¬ 
rectly  to  understand  the  inter-relations 
of  different  creatures  as  they  really  exist 
in  Nature. 

A  natural  system  has  also  other  ad¬ 
vantages  ;  it  not  only  serves  as  a  memo- 
ria  technica  as  well  as  a  mere  artificial 
system  may  do,  but  it  also  serves  (since 
it  must  become  modified  in  details  as  our 
knowledge  increases)  as  a  register  of  the 
knowledge  existing  at  the  time  of  its 
promulgation,  and  also  as  a  help  to  dis¬ 
covery  ;  for  since  by  such  a  system 
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these  animals  are  grouped  together  by  a 
great  number  of  common  characters,  it 
leads  us  (when  any  new  animal  or  plant 
comes  under  our  notice)  to  seek  for  cer¬ 
tain  phenomena  when  once  we  have  ob¬ 
served  others  with  which  such  expected 
phenomena  are,  according  to  our  sup¬ 
posed  classification,  associated.  Thus  a 
natural  system  serves  to  guide  us  in  the 
path  of  investigation.  Now  Linnaeus’s 
classification  of  animals  was,  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent,  natural,  and  therefore 
has,  to  a  considerable  extent,  persisted. 
But  his  classification  of  plants  reposed 
upon  variations  in  the  more  internal 
(reproductive)  parts  of  flowers  (stamens 
and  pistil)  as  other  anterior  and  less  cele¬ 
brated  systems  had  reposed  on  the  form 
of  the  colored  parts  of  flowers,*  or  on 
such  parts  together  with  their  green  en¬ 
velope  t  (or  calyx),  or  only  upon  the  form 
ofjthe  fruit.  J  The  genius  of  Linnaeus 
was  not,  however,  blind  to  the  imperfec¬ 
tion  of  his  own  classification,  for  he  him¬ 
self  proclaimed  §  that  a  natural  system 
“  was  the  one  great  desideratum  of  bo¬ 
tanical  science.” 

The  desideratum  was  supplied  at  a 
memorable  era.  In  r  789  Antony  J ussieu| 
inaugurated  this  botanical  revolution  by 
publishing  his  Genera  Plantarum,  and 
therein  that  natural  system  of  classifica¬ 
tion  of  plants  which  has  since  (with 
but  small  modification)  been  generally 
adopted. 

The  great  French  naturalist,  Buffon, 
did  not  live  to  witness  the  publication 
of  the  last-mentioned  work.  Had  he 
lived  to  study  it,  he  might  have  gained 
a  truer  insight  into  the  importance  of 
biological  classification,  and  have  en¬ 
deavored  to  improve  on  Linnaeus’s  sys¬ 
tem,  instead  of  contenting  himself  with 
criticising  and  despising  it.  In  spite  of 
his  defective  appreciation  of  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  a  good  arrangement  and  nomen¬ 
clature,  Buffon  greatly  aided  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  Natural  History,  not  only  by  his 

*  Rivinus,  1690.  f  Magnol,  1720. 

Kamel,  1693.  g  Phil.  Bot.  77. 

The  botanical  expert  will  of  course  under¬ 
stand  that  what  is  due  to  Antony  Jussieu's 
uncle  Bernard  is  not  here  forgotten  ;  but  how¬ 
ever  great  was  his  merit  and  preponderant  his 
share  in  producing  the  grand  result,  it  was 
none  the  less  by  the  nephew  that  these  results 
were  embodied  and  published  in  the  work  above 
referred  to. 
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eloquent  descriptions  of  the '  animal 
world  and  his  zeal  for  the  discovery  of 
new  forms,  but  still  more  by  his  sug¬ 
gestive  speculations.  Amongst  these 
latter  may  be  mentioned  his  theories  of 
the  earth,  of  the  process  of  generation, 
his  view  as  to  the  relations  between  the 
animals  of  the  old  w’orld  and  of  the  new, 
and,  most  striking  of  all,  his  enunciation 
of  the  probability  that  species  had  been 
transformed  and  modified.  In  spite  of 
much  that  was  erroneous  in  his  ideas 
his  suggestions  have  borne  good  fruit. 

Almost  simultaneously  with  the  pro¬ 
mulgation  of  a  natural  system  of  plants, 
George  Cuvier  was  laboring  to  complete 
a  zoological  task  similar  to  the  botanical 
one  effected  by  Jussieu.  Cuvier,  avail¬ 
ing  himself  of  the  work  of  Linnaeus, 
elaborated  his  R'egne  Animal*  and  car¬ 
ried  zoology  by  his  untiring  researches 
and  encyclopaedic  knowledge  to  the 
highest  perfection  possible  in  his  day. 
He  did  this  not  only  as  regards  living 
kinds,  but  also  with  respect  to  extinct 
species,  f  which  he,  for  the  first  time,  re¬ 
stored  in  imagination,  giving  figures  of 
what  were  their  probable  external  forms. 
As  then,  Linnaeus,  by  his  nomenclature 
and  system  of  zoological  classification, 
made  one  important  step  in  the  progress 
of  modern  biology,  so  a  second  step  was 
effected  by  the  arrangement  of  all  known 
animals  and  plants,  in  a  truly  natural 
system,  by  J  ussieu  and  Cuvier. 

A  further  advance  was  at  the  same 
time  rapidly  approaching,  for  simulta¬ 
neously  with  the  perfecting  of  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  structural  anatomy  as  so  many 
matters  of  fact,  a  movement  of  deep  sig¬ 
nificance  was  stirring  the  minds  of  men 
in  Germany — a  movement  which  result¬ 
ed  in  the  birth  of  what  has  been  called 
“  philosophical  anatomy.”  With  this, 
the  names  of  Oken,  Goethe,  Geoffrey 
St.  Hilaire,  and  Owen  are,  with  others, 
indissolubly  associated.  According  to 
this  “  philosophical  anatomy,”  it  is  pos- 

*  The  first  edition  of  the  ,Regne  A  nimal  did 
not  appear  till  1817,  but  a  preliminary  work  in 
one  volume,  entitled  “  Tableau  El^mentaire  de 
I’Histoire  Naturelle  des  Animaux,”  appeared 
in  Paris  in  1798. 

f  His  first  treatise  on  fossils  was  his  Memoir 
on  Megalonyx,  published  in  1796.  From  that 
time  he  continued  to  publish  memoirs  on  fossil 
forms,  till  in  1811  his  classical  work,  the  “  Os- 
semens  Fossiles,”  made  its  appearance. 
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sible  for  men,  from  a  judicious  study  of  great  perfection  by  Van  Baer*  and 


living  creatures,  to  gather  a  conception 
of  certain  formative  “  ideas”  which  have 
governed  the  production  of  all  animals 
and  vegetables.  These  ideas  were  con¬ 
ceived  as  either  ideas  in  God  or  as  ideas 
existing  somehow  in  a  Pantheistic  uni¬ 
verse.  The  “  ideas”  were  supposed  to 
be  nowhere  actually  realized  in  the  world 
around  us,  but  to  be  approximated  to  in 
various  degrees  and  ways  by  the  forms 
of  living  creatures.  The  naturalists  of 
this  school  triumphantly  refuted  the  old 
notion  that  all  the  structures  of  living 
beings  were  sufficiently  explained  by 
their  wants.  Thus  they  pointed  out  the 
absurdity  of  supposing  that  the  bones 
of  the  embryo’s  skull  originate  in  a  much 
subdivided  condition,  in  order  to  facili¬ 
tate  parturition,  when  the  skulls  of 
young  birds,  which  are  hatched  from 
eggs,  also  arise  in  a  similarly  subdivided 
condition.  Many  other  similar  popular 
instances  of  final  causation  in  animal 
structure  they  similarly  explained  away. 
Some  of  the  views  put  forth  by  leaders 
of  the  movement — as,  for  example,  by 
Oken — were  extremely  fantastic,*  and 
were  connected  with  the  philosophic 
dreams  of  Hegel  and  of  Schelling. 
Other  of  their  views,  however,  were  both 
significant  and  fruitful,  for  they  directed 
special  attention  to  such  facts  as  the 
presence  in  some  animals  of  rudimentary 
structures.  Rudimentary  structures  are 
minute  structures  which  some  animals 
have  (^.^.,  the  wing  bones  of  the  New 
Zealand  Apteryx),  and  which  are  minia¬ 
ture  representatives  of  parts  which  are 
of  large  size  and  of  great  use  in  other 
animals.  Other  such  significant  facts 
are  those  of  animal  development,  as 
when  Goethe  discovered  in  the  skull  of 
the  human  foetus  a  separate  bone  of  the 
jaw,  w’hich  is  no  longer  separate  even  at 
birth,  and  which,  before  his  time,  was 
supposed  only  to  exist  in  lower  animals. 

T'hus  fresh  interest  was  lent  to  a  most 
important  study,  which  may  be  said  to 
have  been  initiated  by  Caspar  Friedrich 
Wolff,  t  which  was  further  developed  by 
Pander  J  and  DdlHnger,  and  carried  to 

*  Thus  he  represented  the  teeth  as  being  the 
fingers  and  toes  of  the  head. 

f  In  1859  in  a  dissertation  as  Doctor,  at 
Halle,  he  put  forward  his  Thforia  Generationis, 
embodying  very  many  new  and  accurate  inves¬ 
tigations. 

X  "  Historia  Metamorphoseos,”  1817. 


Rathke.  The  study  in  question  was  that 
of  animal  development — that  is,  a  study 
of  the  phases  which  different  animals  go 
through  in  advancing  from  the  egg  to 
their  adult  condition.  It  had  of  course 
been  long  known  to  all  that  such  ani¬ 
mals  as  the  frog  and  the  butterfly  undergo 
great  changes  during  this  process,  but 
the  study  of  development  revealed  to  us 
the  strange  fact  that  animals  generally, 
before  birth,  also  undergo  great  changes, 
during  which  each  such  creature  transi¬ 
torily  resembles  the  permanent  condition 
of  other  creatures  of  an  inferior  grade  of 
organisation. 

Philosophical  anatomy  and  the  study 
of  development  were  both  highly  pro¬ 
vocative  of  research,  tending  as  they  did 
to  destroy  conceptions  on  which  men’s 
minds  had  previously  reposed,  without 
at  the  same  time  substituting  any  other 
satisfactory  and  enduring  mental  resting- 
place.  They  thus  prepared  the  way  for 
that  great  modem  advance — the  concep¬ 
tion  of  organic  evolution,  or  the  de¬ 
velopment  from  time  to  time  of  new 
kinds  of  animals  and  plants  by  ordinary 
natural  processes — a  conception  the  pro¬ 
mulgation  and  general  acceptance  of 
which  constitutes  another  great  epoch  in 
the  cultivation  of  Natural  History. 

But  as  the  I.innaean  movement  was 
despised  by  Buffon,  so  was  philosophical 
anatomy  despised  by  Cuvier.  Each  of 
these  great  naturalists  seems  to  have 
been  so  attracted  by  the  brilliance  of 
such  faces  of  the  many  faceted  form  of 
truth  as  they  clearly  saw,  that  they  be¬ 
came  more  or  less  blinded  to  other  of  its 
faces,  in  themselves  no  less  brilliant  and 
captivating. 

But  if  philosophical  anatomy  and  the 
theory  of  Wolff  had  to  encounter  stren¬ 
uous  opposition,  still  greater  was  the  op¬ 
position  which  met  the  efforts  of  those 
who  first  asserted  organic  and  specific 
evolution. 

Before  the  theory  of  evolution  was 
distinctly  enunciated  it  had  its  prophetic 
precursors,  even  as  far  back  as  the  days 
of  Aristotle.  In  modem  times,  Buffon, 
as  has  been  already  said,  threw  out  sug¬ 
gestions  concerning  the  transformation 
of  species,  and  Goethe,  Geoffrey  St. 


*  “  Entwickelungs-Geschichte  dcr  Thierc,” 
1827-1837. 
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Hilaire,  and  Dr.  Erasmus  Darwin  also 
entertained  similar  views.  But  it  was 
not  until  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century  that  the  doctrine  of  evolution 
was  (in  modem  times)  unequivocally 
put  forth.  It  was  so  put  forth  by  La¬ 
marck*  in  the  year  1802.  He  declared 
that  all  existing  animals  had  been  deriv¬ 
ed  from  antecedent  forms  according  to 
an  innate  law  of  progression,  the  action 
of  which  had  been  modified  by  habit,  by 
cross-breeding,  and  by  the  influence  of 
climatic  and  other  surrounding  condi¬ 
tions.  His  views  were  accepted  by  few, 
and  encountered  much  ridicule  ;  but  the 
gradual  modifications  of  opinion  which 
were  being  brought  about  by  philosophi¬ 
cal  anatomy  and  the  study  of  develop¬ 
ment  prepared  the  way  for  his  more 
happy  successors.  After  a  considerable 
interval  he  was  followed  by  Alfred  Wal¬ 
lace  f  and  Charles  Darwin,  J  who  attrib¬ 
uted  the  origin  of  new  species  to  the  oc¬ 
currence  and  parental  transmission  to 
offspring  of  indefinite  minute  variations 
— no  two  individuals  being  ever  abso¬ 
lutely  alike.  Such  variations  they  con¬ 
ceived  as  taking  place  in  all  directions, 
but  as  being  reduced  to  certain  lines  by 
the  destructive  agencies  of  Nature  acting 
upon  creatures  placed  in  circumstances 
of  severe  competition,  owing  to  the  ten¬ 
dency  of  every  kind  of  organism  to  in¬ 
crease  in  a  geometrical  ratio.  This 
destructive  action  together  with  it§  re¬ 
sult  was  termed  by  these  authors  “  Nat¬ 
ural  Selection,”  but  the  whole  process 
has  been  more  aptly  designated  by  the 
phrase,  ”  the  survival  of  the  fittest.” 

The  doctrine  of  evolution,  however, 
has  been  accepted  and  advocated  by 
other  writers,  who  deny  that  “  Natural 
Selection”  can  be  the  cause  of  the  origin 
of  species.  They  say  that  such  origin 
must  be  due  to  whatever  produces  indi¬ 
vidual  variation,  and  ultimately  to  inher¬ 
ent  capacities  in  the  organisms  them- 

•  In  his  “  Researches  on  the  Organisation  of 
the  Living  Bodies  ”  -(1802)  ;  in  his  “  Philoso- 
phie  Zoologique  ’’  (iSog)  ;  and  also  in  the  in¬ 
troduction  to  his  “  Hist.  Nat.  des  Animaux 
sans  Vertebres”  (1815). 

f  Journal  of  Linnean  Society,  vol.  iii.,  July 
1st,  1858  ;and  “.Natural  Selection.”  Macmillan. 
1871. 

j  Journal  of  Linnean  Society,  vol.  iii.,  July 
1st,  1858 ;  and  “  The  Origin  of  Species  by 
Means  of  Natural  Selection.”  John  Murray. 
1859. 
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selves.  Thus  Owen  *  has  declared  that 
“  derivation  holds  that  every  species 
changes  in  time,  by  virtue  of  inherent 
tendencies  thereto ;”  and  Theophilus 
Parsons,  t  of  Harvard  University,  in 
i860,  put  forth  a  similar  view.  In  this 
country  the  same  theory  was  indepen¬ 
dently  put  forward  and  advocated  at 
much  length  in  1870  t  by  the  author  of 
the  present  paper.  In  the  work  referred 
to,  the  objections  to  “  Natural  Selec¬ 
tion”  were  fully  gone  into,§  and  the 
theory  maintained  that  external  stimuli 
so  act  on  internal  predisposing  tenden¬ 
cies  as  to  determine  by  direct  seminal 
modification  the  evolution  of  new  spe¬ 
cific  forms. 

We  may  then  ’conceive  the  evolution 
of  new  specific  forms  to  have  been 
brought  about  in  one  or  other  of  the  six 
following  ways.  The  change  may  have 
been  due  : — 

(i.)  Entirely  to  the  action  of  sur¬ 
rounding  agencies  upon  organ¬ 
isms  which  have  merely  a  pas¬ 
sive  capacity  for  being  indefi¬ 
nitely  varied  in  all  directions, 
but  which  have  no  positive  in¬ 
herent  tendencies  to  vary, 
whether  definitely  or  indefi¬ 
nitely. 

(2.)  Entirely  to  innate  tendencies  in 
each  organism  to  vary  in  cer¬ 
tain  definite  directions. 

(3.)  Partly  to  innate  tendencies  to 
vary  indefinitely  in  all  direc¬ 
tions,  and  partly  to  limiting 
tendencies  of  surrounding  con¬ 
ditions,  which  check  variations, 
save  in  directions  which  hap¬ 
pen  accidentally  to  be  favorable 
to  the  organisms  which  vary. 
(4.)  Partly  to  innate  tendencies  to 
vary  indefinitely  in  all  direc¬ 
tions,  and  partly  to  external 
influences  which  not  only  limit 
but  actively  stimulate  and  pro¬ 
mote  variation. 

(5.)  Partly  to  tendencies  inherent  in 
organisms,  to  vary  definitely  in 
certain  directions,  and  partly 

•  “  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates,”  vol.  iii.  Long¬ 
mans.  1868. 

J  American  Journal  of  Science  and  Art,  July, 
i860. 

“  Genesis  of  Species.”  Macmillan.  1870. 
See  also  "  Lessons  from  Nature.”  J. 
Murray. 
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to  external  influences  acting 
only  by  restriction  and  limita¬ 
tion  on  variation. 

(6.)  Partly  to  innate  tendencies  to 
vary  definitely  in  certain  direc¬ 
tions,  and  partly  to  external 
influences  which,  in  some  re- 
s|>ects,  act  restrictively,  and  in 
other  respects  act  as  a  stimulus 
to  variation. 

It  is  this  last  hypothesis  which  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  the  balance  of  evidence  in 
its  favor. 

But  whatever  view  may  be  accepted 
as  to  the  mode  of  evolution,  a  belief  in 
the  fact  of  evolution  has  given  an  im¬ 
pulse  to  natural  science  the  effect  of 
which  can  hardly  be  over-estimated. 
By  this  belief  the  sciences  which  relate 
to  life  have  been  all  more  or  less  modi¬ 
fied,  for  light  has  been  thrown  by  it  on 
many  curious  facts  concerning  the  geo¬ 
graphical  and  geological  distribution  of 
animals  and  plants.  The  presence  of 
apparently  useless  structures — such  as 
the  wing  of  the  Apteryx  (before  referred 
to)  or  the  foetal  teeth  of  whales  which 
•  never  cut  the  gum — become  explicable 
as  the  diminished  representatives  of  large 
and  useful  structures  present  in  their 
more  or  less  remote  ancestors. 

The  curious  likenesses  which  under¬ 
lie  superficial  differences  between  animals 
become  also  explicable  through  "  evolu¬ 
tion.” 

That  the  skeleton  of  the  arm  of  man, 
the  wing  of  the  bat,  the  paddle  of  the 
whale,  and  the  fore-leg  of  the  horse 
should  each  be  formed  on  the  same  type 
is  thus  easily  to  be  understood.  The 
butterfly  and  the  shrimp,  different  as 
they  are  in  appearance  and  mode  of 
life,  are  yet  constructed  on  one  common 


plan,  of  which  they  constitute  diverging 
manifestations.  No  i  priori  reason  is 
conceivable  why  such  similarities  should 
be  necessary,  but  they  are  easily  expli¬ 
cable  if  the  animals  in  question  are  the 
modified  descendants  of  some  ancient 
common  ancestor.  We  here,  then,  see 
an  explanation — possibly  complete — of 
the  theories  of  philosophical  anatomy. 
That  curious  series  of  metamorphoses 
which  constitutes  each  animal’s  develop¬ 
ment,  as  recently  explained,  also  re¬ 
ceives  a  new  explanation  if  we  may  re¬ 
gard  such  changes  as  an  abbreviated 
record  or  history  of  the  actual  transfor¬ 
mation  each  animal’s  ancestors  may 
have  undergone.  Finally,  by  evolution 
we  can  understand  the  singularly  com¬ 
plex  resemblances  borne  by  every  adult 
animal  and  plant  to  a  certain  number  of 
other  animals  and  plants.  It  is  through 
these  resemblances  alone  that  the  re¬ 
ceived  systems  of  classification  of  plants 
and  animals  have  been  possible ;  and 
such  classifications  viewed  in  the  light 
of  evolution  assume  the  form  of  gen¬ 
ealogical  trees  of  animal  and  vegeta¬ 
ble  descent.  We  have  thus  a  number 
of  facts  and  laws  of  the  most  varied  kind 
upon  which  evolution  throws  a  new 
light,  and  serves  to  more  or  less  clearly 
explain.  Evidently,  then,  with  the  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  the  theory  of  evolution,  the 
natural  history  of  animals  and  plants 
needs  to  be  rewritten  from  the  stand¬ 
point  thus  gained.  And  though  there 
is  no  finality  in  science,  yet  there  is 
much  reason  to  suppose  that  a  long 
period  will  elapse  before  any  new  modi¬ 
fication  of  biological  science  occurs  as 
great  as  that  which  has  been  and  is  being 
effected  through  the  theory  in  question. 
— Contemporary  Remtiv. 
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The  philosopher  Epictetus,  who  had 
a  school  at  Nicopolis  in  Epirus  at  the 
end  of  the  first  century  of  our  era,  thus 
apostrophizes  a  young  gentleman  whom 
he  supposes  to  be  applying  to  him  for 
education  ; — 

*  Address  delivered  to  the  Eton  Literary 
Society. 


“  Young  sir,  at  home  you  have  been 
at  fisticuffs  with  the  man-servant,  you 
have  turned  the  house  upside-down,  you 
have  been  a  nuisance  to  the  neighlmrs  ; 
and  do  you  come  here  with  the  com¬ 
posed  face  of  a  sage,  and  mean  to  sit  in 
judgment  upon  the  lesson,  and  to  criti¬ 
cise  my  want  of  point  ?  You  have  en- 
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tered  here  with  envy  and  chagrin  in 
your  heart,  humiliated  at  not  getting 
your  allowance  paid  you  from  home  ;  and 
you  sit  with  your  mind  full,  in  the  inter¬ 
vals  of  the  lecture,  of  how  your  father 
behaves  to  you,  and  how  your  brother. 
What  are  the  people  down  at  home  say¬ 
ing  about  me  ? — They  are  thinking  : 
Now  he  is  getting  on  !  they  are  saying  : 
He  will  come  home  a  walking  diction¬ 
ary  ! — Yes,  and  I  should  like  to  go  home 
a  walking  dictionary  ;  but  then  there  is 
a  deal  of  work  required,  and  nobody 
sends  me  anything,  and  the  bathing  here 
at  Nicopolis  is  dirty  and  nasty  ;  things 
are  all  bad  at  home,  and  all  bad  here.  ’ ' 
Nobody  can  say  that  the  bathing  at 
Eton  is  dirty  and  nasty.  But  at  Eton, 
as  at  Nicopolis,  the  moral  disposition  in 
which  the  pupil  arrives  at  school,  the 
thoughts  and  habits  which  he  brings 
with  him  from  home  and  from  the  social 
order  in  which  he  moves,  must  necessa¬ 
rily  affect  his  power  of  profiting  by  what 
his  schoolmasters  have  to  teach  him. 
This  necessity  is  common  to  all  school¬ 
ing.  You  cannot  escape  from  it  here, 
no  more  could  they  at  Nicopolis.  Epic¬ 
tetus,  however,  was  fully  piersuaded  that 
what  he  had  to  teach  was  valuable  if  the 
mental  and  moral  frame  of  his  pupils 
were  but  healthy  enough  to  permit  them 
to  profit  by  it.  I  hope  the  Eton  mas¬ 
ters  have  the  same  conviction  as  to  the 
native  value  of  what  they  teach.  But 
you  know  how  many  doubters  and  de- 
niers  of  the  value  of  a  classical  education 
we  nowadays  meet  with.  Let  us  put 
aside  ail  that  is  said  of  the  idleness,  ex¬ 
travagance,  and  self-indulgence  of  the 
schoolboy  :  this  may  pair  off  with  the 
complaint  of  Epictetus  about  the  unsat¬ 
isfactory  moral  state  of  his  pupil.  But 
with  us  there  are  many  people  who  go 
on  and  say  :  “  And  when  the  school¬ 
boy,  in  our  public  schools,  does  learn, 
he  learns  nothing  that  is  worth  know¬ 
ing.”  It  is  not  of  the  Eton  schoolboy 
only  that  this  is  said,  but  of  the  public 
schoolboy  generally.  We  are  all  in  the 
same  boat,  all  of  us  in  whose  schooling 
the  Greek  and  Latin  classics  fill  the 
principal  place.  And  it  avails  nothing 
that  you  try  and  appease  the  gainsayer 
by  now  acquainting  yourselves  with  the 
diameter  of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  with 
all  sorts  of  matters  which  to  us  of  an 
earlier  and  ruder  generation  were  un- 
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known.  So  long  as  the  Greek  and  Latin 
classics  continue  to  fill,  as  they  do  fill, 
the  chief  place  in  your  school-work,  the 
gainsayer  is  implacable  and  sticks  to  bis 
sentence  :  “  When  the  boy  does  learn, 
he  learns  nothing  that  is  worth  know- 
ing.” 

Amidst  all  this  disparagement,  one 
may  well  ask  oneself  nervously  what  is 
really  to  be  said  on  behalf  of  studies 
over  which  so  much  of  our  time  is  spent, 
and  for  which  we  have,  many  of  us,  con¬ 
tracted  a  fondness.  And  after  |much 
consideration  I  have  arrived  at  certain 
conclusions,  which  for  my  own  use  I 
find  sufficient,  but  which  are  of  such 
extreme  simplicity  that  one  ought  to 
hesitate,  perhaps,  before  one  produces 
them  to  other  people.  However,  such 
as  they  are,  I  have  been  led  to  bring 
them  out  more  than  once,  and  I  will 
very  briefly  rehearse  them  now.  It 
seems  to  me  that  what  a  man  seeks 
through  his  education  is  to  get  to  know 
himself  and  the  world  ;  that  for  this 
knowledge  it  is  before  ail  things  neces¬ 
sary  that  he  acquaint  himself  with  the 
best  which  has  been  thought  and  said  in. 
the  world  ;  finally,  that  of  this  best  the 
classics  of  Greece  and  Rome  form  a 
very  chief  portion,  and  the  portion  most 
entirely  satisfactory.  With  these  conclu¬ 
sions  lodged  safe  in  one’s  mind,  one  is 
staunch  on  the  side  of  the  humanities. 
And  in  the  same  spirit  of  simplicity  in 
which  these  conclusions  have  been  reach¬ 
ed,  I  proceed  further.  People  complain 
that  the  significance  of  the  classics  which 
we  read  at  school  is  not  enough  brought 
out,  that  the  whole  order  and  sense  of 
that  world  from  which  they  issue  is  not 
seized  and  held  up  to  view.  W’ell,  but 
the  best,  in  literature,  has  the  quality  of 
being  in  itself  formative — silently  forma¬ 
tive  ;  of  bringing  out  its  own  signifi¬ 
cance  as  we  read  it.  It  is  better  to  read 
a  masterpiece  much,  even  if  one  does 
that  only,  than  to  read  it  a  little  and  to 
be  told  a  great  deal  about  its  signifi¬ 
cance  and  about  the  development  and 
sense  of  the  world  from  which  it  issues. 
Sometimes  what  one  is  told  about  the 
significance  of  a  work,  and  about  the 
development  of  a  world,  is  extremely 
questionable.  At  any  rate,  a  schoolboy, 
who,  as  they  did  in  the  times  of  igno¬ 
rance  at  Eton,  read  his  Homer  and 
Horace  through,  and  then  read  them 
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through  again,  and  so  went  on  until  he 
knew  them  by  heart,  is  not,  in  my  opin¬ 
ion,  so  very  much  to  be  pitied. 

Still  that  sounding  phrase,  "  the  order 
and  sense  of  a  world,”  sends  a  kind  of 
thrill  through  us  when  we  hear  it,  espe¬ 
cially  when  the  world  spoken  of  is  a 
thing  so  great  and  so  interesting  as  the 
Graeco-Roman*  world  of  antiquity.  If 
we  are  not  deluded  by  it  into  thinking 
that  to  read  fine  talk  about  our  classical 
documents  is  as  good  as  to  read  the  doc¬ 
uments  themselves,  the  phrase  is  one 
which  we  may  with  advantage  lay  to 
heart.  I  remember  being  struck,  long 
ago,  with  a  remark  on  the  Greek  p>oet 
Theognis  by  Goethe,  who  did  not  know 
Greek  well  and  had  to  pick  out  its 
meaning  by  the  help  of  a  Latin  transla¬ 
tion,  but  who  brought  to  everything  he 
read  his  powerful  habits  of  thought  and 
criticism.  "  When  I  first  read  Theog¬ 
nis,”  says  Goethe,  in  substance,  ”  I 
thought  him  querulous  and  morbid,  and 
disliked  him.  But  when  I  came  to 
know  how  entirely  his  jioetry  proceeded 
from  the  real  circumstances  of  his  life, 
from  the  situation  of  parties  in  Megara, 
his  native  city,  and  from  the  effects  of  that 
situation  upon  himself  and  his  friends, 
then  I  read  him  with  quite  another  feel¬ 
ing.”  How  very  little  do  any  of  us 
treat  the  poetry  of  Theognis  in  that 
fashion  !  was  my  thought  after  reading 
Goethe’s  criticism.  And  earlier  still  1 
remember  being  struck  at  hearing  a 
schoolfellow,  who  had  left  the  sixth 
form  at  Rugby  for  Cambridge,  and  who 
had  fallen  in  somewhere  with  one  of 
Bunsen’s  sons,  who  is  now  a  member  of 
the  German  Parliament — at  hearing  this 
schoolfellow  contrast  the  training  of 
George  Bunsen,  as  we  then  called  him, 
with  our  own.  Perhaps  you  think  that 
at  Rugby,  which  is  often  spoken  of, 
though  quite  erroneously,  as  a  sort  of 
opposition  establishment  to  Eton,  we 
treated  the  classics  in  a  high  philosoph¬ 
ical  way,  and  traced  the  sequence  of 
things  in  ancient  literature,  when  you  at 
Eton  professed  nothing  of  the  kind. 
But  hear  the  criticism  of  my  old  school¬ 
fellow.  ”  It  is  wonderful,”  said  he  ; 
"  not  only  can  George  Bunsen  construe 
his  Herodotus,  but  he  has  a  view  of  the 
place  of  Herodotus  in  literary  history,  a 
thing  none  of  us  ever  thought  about.” 
My  friend  spoke  the  truth  ;  but  even 


then,  as  I  listened  to  him,  I  felt  emotion 
at  hearing  of  the  place  of  Herodotus  in 
literary  history.  Yes,  not  only  to  be 
able  to  read  the  admirable  works  of 
classical  literature,  but  to  conceive  also 
that  Graeco-Roman  world,  which  is  so 
mighty  a  factor  in  our  own  world,  our 
own  life,  to  conceive  it  as  a  whole  of 
which  we  can  trace  the  sequence  and 
the  sense  and  the  connection  with  our¬ 
selves,  this  does  undoubtedly  also  belong 
to  a  classical  education,  rightly  under¬ 
stood. 

But  even  here,  too,  a  plain  person  can 
proceed,  if  he  likes,  with  great  simplic¬ 
ity.  As  Goethe  says  of  life  :  Strike 
into  it  anywhere,  lay  hold  of  it  any¬ 
where,  it  is  always  powerful  and  interest¬ 
ing — so  one  may  almost  say  of  classical 
literature.  Strike  into  it  where  you  like, 
lay  hold  of  it  where  you  like,  you  can 
nearly  always  find  a  thread  which  will 
lead  you,  if  you  follow  it,  to  large  and 
instructive  results.  Let  us  to-night  fol¬ 
low  a  single  Greek  word  in  this  fashion, 
and  try  to  compensate  ourselves,  how¬ 
ever  imperfectly,  for  having  to  divert 
our  thoughts,  just  for  one  lecture,  from 
the  diameter  of  the  sun  and  moon. 

The  word  I  will  take  is  the  word 
eutrapelos,  eutrapdia.  Let  us  consider  it 
first  as  it  occurs  in  the  famous  funeral 
oration  put  by  Thucydides  into  the 
mouth  of  Pericles.  The  word  stands 
there  for  one  of  the  chief  of  those  quali¬ 
ties  which  have  made  Athens,  says  Peri¬ 
cles,  “the  school  of  Greece”;  for  a 
quality  by  which  Athens  is  eminently 
representative  of  what  is  called  Hellen¬ 
ism  :  the  quality  of  flexibility.  “  A 
happy  and  gracious  flexibility,”  Pericles 
calls  this  quality  of  the  Athenians  ;  and 
it  is  no  doubt  a  charming  gift.  Lucidity 
of  thought,  clearness  and  propriety  of 
language,  freedom  from  prejudice,  free¬ 
dom  from  stiffness,  openness  of  mind, 
amiability  of  manners,  all  these  seem  to 
go  along  with  a  certain  happy  flexibility 
of  nature,  and  to  depend  upon  it.  Nor 
does  this  suppleness  and  flexibility  of 
nature  at  all  necessarily  imply,  as  we 
English  are  apt  to  suppose,  a  relaxed 
moral  fibre  and  weakness.  In  the  Athe¬ 
nian  of  the  best  time  it  did  not.  “  In 
the  Athenians,”  says  Professor  Curtius, 
"  the  sense  of  energy  abhorred  every 
kind  of  waste  of  time,  their  sense  of 
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measure  abhorred  bombast  and  redun¬ 
dancy,  and  their  clear  intelligence  every¬ 
thing  partaking  of  obscurity  or  vague¬ 
ness  ;  it  was  their  habit  in  all  things  to 
advance  directly  and  resolutely  to  the 
goal.  Their  dialect  is  characterised  by 
a  superior  seriousness,  manliness,  and 
vigor  of  language.” 

There  is  no  sign  of  relaxation  of 
moral  fibre  here  ;  and  yet,  at  the  same 
time,  the  Athenians  were  eminent  for  a 
happy  and  gracious  flexibility.  That 
quality,  as  we  all  know,  is  not  a  charac¬ 
teristic  quality  of  the  Germanic  nations, 
to  which  we  ourselves  belong.  Men  are 
educable,  and  when  we  read  of  the  ab¬ 
horrence  of  the  Attic  mind  for  redun¬ 
dancy  and  obscurity  of  expression,  its 
love  for  direct  and  telling  speech,  and 
then  think  of  modem  German,  we  may 
say  with  satisfaction  that  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  our  life  have  at  any  rate  edu¬ 
cated  us  into  the  use  of  straightforward 
and  vigorous  forms  of  language.  But 
they  have  not  educated  us  into  flexibil¬ 
ity.  All  around  us  we  may  observe 
proofs  of  it.  The  state  of  Ireland  is  a 
proof  of  it.  We  are  rivals  with  Russia 
in  Central  Asia,  and  at  this  moment  it 
is  particularly  interesting  to  note  how 
the  w’ant  of  just  this  one  Athenian  qual¬ 
ity  of  flexibility  seems  to  tell  against  us 
in  our  Asiatic  rivalry  with  Russia. 
”  Russia,"  observes  one  who  is  perhaps 
the  first  of  living  geographers — an  Aus¬ 
trian,  Herr  von  Hellwald — “  possesses 
far  more  shrewdness,  flexibility^  and 
congeniality  than  England ;  qualities 
adapted  to  malce  the  Asiatic  more  tracta¬ 
ble.”  And  again  :  “  There  can  be  no 
dispute  which  of  the  two,  England  or 
Russia,  is  the  more  civilized  nation. 
But  it  is  just  as  certain  that  the  highly- 
civilized  •  English  understand  but  in¬ 
differently  how  to  raise  their  Asiatic 
subjects  to  their  own  standard  of  civili¬ 
sation,  whilst  the  Russians  attain,  with 
their  much  lower  standard  of  civilisa¬ 
tion,  far  greater  results  amongst  the  Asi¬ 
atic  tribes,  whom  they  know  how  to  as¬ 
similate  in  the  most  remarkable  manner. 
Of  course  they  can  only  bring  them  to 
the  same  level  which  they  have  reached 
themselves  ;  but  the  little  which  they 
can  and  do  communicate  to  them  counts 
actually  for  much  more  than  the  great 
boons  which  the  English  do  not  know 
how  to  impart.  Under  the  auspices  of 
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Russia  the  advance  in  civilisation 
amongst  the  Asiatics  is  indeed  slow  and 
inconsiderable,  but  steady,  and  suitable 
to  their  natural  capacities  and  the  dis¬ 
position  of  their  race.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  remain  indifferent  to  British 
civilisation,  which  is  absolutely  incom¬ 
prehensible  to  them.” 

Our  word  “  flexibility”  has  here  car¬ 
ried  us  a  long  w'ay,  carried  us  to  Tur¬ 
kestan  and  the  valleys  of  the  Jaxartes 
and  Oxus.  Let  us  get  back  to  Greece, 
at  any  rate.  The  generation  of  Pericles 
is  succeeded  by  the  generation  of  Plato 
and  Aristotle.  Still  the  charming  and 
Athenian  quality  of  eutrapelia  continues 
to  be  held  in  high  esteem.  Only  the 
w’ord  comes  to  stand  more  particularly 
for  flexibility  and  felicity  in  the  give- 
and-take  of  gay  and  light  social  inter¬ 
course.  With  Aristotle  it  is  one  of  the 
virtues  ;  the  virtue  of  him  who  in  this 
pleasant  sort  of  intercourse,  so  relished 
by  the  Greeks,  manages  exactly  to  hit 
the  happy  and  right  mean,  the  virtue 
opposed  to  buffoonery  on  the  one  side, 
and  to  morose  rusticity,  or  clownishness, 
on  the  other.  It  is  in  esi>ecial  the  virtue 
of  the  young,  and  is  akin  to  the  grace 
and  charm  of  youth.  When  old  men  try 
to  adapt  themselves  to  the  young,  says 
Plato,  they  betake  themselves,  in  imita¬ 
tion  of  the  young,  to  eutrapelia  and 
pleasantry. 

Four  hundred  years  pass,  and  we 
come  to  the  date  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Ephesians.  The  word  eutrapelia  rises 
in  the  mind  of  the  writer  of  that  Epistle. 
It  rises  to  St.  Paul’s  mind,  and  he  utters 
it ;  but  in  how  different  a  sense  from 
the  praising  and  admiring  sense  in  which 
we  have  seen  the  word  used  by  Thucydi¬ 
des  and  Aristotle  !  Eutrapelia,  which 
once  stood  for  that  eminently  Athenian 
and  Hellenic  virtue  of  happy  and  gra¬ 
cious  flexibility,  now  conveys  this  favora¬ 
ble  sense  no  longer,  but  is  ranked  with 
filthiness  and  foolish  talking  among 
things  which  are  not  convenient.  Like 
these,  it  is  not  to  be  once  named  among 
the  followers  of  God  :  ”  neither  filthi¬ 
ness,  nor  foolish  talking,  nor  jesting 
{eutrapelia),  which  are  not  convenient.” 

This  is  an  extraordinary  change,  you 
will  say.  But  now,  as  we  have  descend¬ 
ed  four  hundred  years  from  Aristotle  to 
St.  Paul,  let  us  ascend,  not  four  hun¬ 
dred,  not  quite  even  one  hundred  years. 
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from  Thucydides  to  Pindar.  The  re¬ 
ligious  Theban  poet,  we  shall  see  (and 
the  thing  is  surely  very  remarkable), 
speaks  of  the  quality  of  eutrapelia  in  the 
same  disapproving  and  austere  way  as  the 
writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians. 
The  young  and  noble  Jason  appears  at 
lolcos,  and  being  questioned  ateut  him¬ 
self  by  Pelias,  he  answers  that  he  has 
been  trained  in  the  nurture  and  admoni¬ 
tion  of  the  old  and  just  Centaur,  Chiron. 
“  From  his  cave  I  come,  from  Chariclo 
and  Philyra,  his  stainless  daughters,  who 
there  nursed  me.  These  twenty  years 
am  1  with  them,  and  there  hath  been 
found  in  me  neither  deed  nor  word  that 
is  not  convenient ;  and  now,  behold,  I 
am  come  home,  that  I  may  recover  my 
father’s  kingdom.”  The  adjective  eu~ 
traptlos,  as  it  is  here  used  in  connection 
with  its  two  nouns,  means  exactly  a 
word  or  deed,  in  Biblical  phrase,  of  vain 
lightntssy  a  word  or  deed  such  as  is  not 
convenient. 

There  you  have  the  history  of  the 
varying  use  of  the  words  eutrdpelos,  eu¬ 
trapelia.  And  now  see  how  this  varying 
use  gives  us  a  clue  to  the  order  and 
sense,  as  we  say,  of  all  that  Greek  world, 
so  nearly  and  wonderfully  connected 
with  us,  so  profoundly  interesting  for 
us,  so  full  of  precious  lessons. 

We  must  begin  with  generalities,  but 
we  will  try  not  to  lose  ourselves  in 
them,  and  not  to  remain  amongst  them 
long.  Human  life  and  human  society 
arise,  we  know,  out  of  the  presence  in 
man  of  certain  needs,  certain  instincts, 
and  out  of  the  constant  endeavor  of 
these  instincts  to  satisfy  and  develop 
themselves.  We  may  briefly  sum  them 
up,  these  needs  or  instincts,  as  being, 
first  and  foremost,  a  general  instinct  of 
expansion  ;  then,  as  being  instincts  fol¬ 
lowing  diverse  great  lines,  which  may  be 
conveniently  designated  as  the  lines  of 
conduct,  of  intellect  and  knowledge,  of 
beauty,  of  social  life  and  manners.  Some 
lines  are  more  in  view  and  more  in 
honor  at  one  time,  some  at  another. 
Some  men  and  some  nations  are  more 
eminent  on  one  line,  some  on  another. 
But  the  final  aim,  of  making  our  own  and 
of  harmoniously  combining  the  powers 
to  be  reached  on  each  and  all  of  these 
great  lines,  is  the  ideal  of  human  life. 
And  our  race  is  for  ever  recalled  to  this 
Nsw  Sxuss. — VoL.  XXX.,  No.  i 
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aim,  and  held  fast  to  it,  by  the  instinct  of 
self-preservation  in  humanity. 

The  ideal  of  human  life  being  such  as 
it  is,  all  these  great  and  diverse  powers 
to  the  attainment  of  which  our  instincts, 
as  we  have  seen,  impel  us,  hang  togeth¬ 
er  ;  cannot  be  truly  possessed  and  em¬ 
ployed  in  isolation.  Yet  it  is  conven¬ 
ient,  owing  to  the  way  in  which  we  find 
them  actually  exhibiting  themselves  in 
human  life  and  in  history,  to  treat  them 
separately,  and  to  make  distinctions  of 
rank  amongst  them.  In  this  view,  we 
may  say  that  the  power  of  conduct  is 
the  greatest  of  all  the  powers  now 
named  ;  that  it  is  three-fourths  of  life. 
And  wherever  much  is  founded  amongst 
men,  .there  the  power  of  conduct  has 
surely  been  present  and  at  work,  al¬ 
though  of  course  there  may  be  and  are, 
along  with  it,  other  powers  too. 

Now,  then,  let  us  look  at  the  begin¬ 
nings  of  that  Greece  to  which  we  owe  so 
much,  and  which  we  may  almost,  so  far 
as  our  intellectual  life  is  concerned,  call 
the  mother  of  us  all.  “  So  well  has  she 
done  her  part,”  as  the  Athenian  Isoc¬ 
rates  truly  says  of  her,  “  that  the  name 
of  Greeks  seems  no  longer  to  stand  for 
a  race,  but  to  stand  for  intelligence  it¬ 
self,  and  they  who  share  in  Hetlenic  cul¬ 
ture  arc  called  Greeks  even  before  those 
who  are  merely  of  Hellenic  blood.” 
The  beginnings  of  this  wonderful 
Greece,  what  are  they  ? 

Greek  history  begins  for  us,  as  I  have 
more  than  once  had  occasion  to  say, 
with  the  sanctuaries  of  Tempe  and  Del¬ 
phi,  and  with  the  Apolline  worship  and 
priesthood  which  in  those  sanctuaries 
under  Olympus  and  Parnassus  establish¬ 
ed  themselves.  The  northern  sanctuary 
of  Tempe  soon  yielded  to  Delphi  as  the 
centre  of  national  Hellenic  life  and  of 
Apolline  religion.  We  are  accustomed 
to  think  of  Apollo  as  the  awakener  and 
nourisher  of  what  is  called  geniqs.  And 
so  from  the  very  first  the  Greeks,  too, 
considered  him.  But  in  those  earliest 
days  of  Hellas,  and  at  Delphi,  where 
the  hardy  and  serious  tribes  of  the 
Dorian  highlands  made  their  influence 
felt,  Apollo  was  not  only  the  nourisher 
of  genius,  he  was  also  the  author  of 
every  higher  moral  effort.  He  was  the 
prophet  of  his  father  Zeus,  in  the  high¬ 
est  view  of  Zeus,  as  the  source  of  the 
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ideas  of  moral  order  and  of  right.  For 
to  this  higher  significance  had  the  names 
of  Zeus  and  Phcebus — names  originally 
derived  from  sun  and  air — gradually 
risen.  They  had  come  to  designate  a 
Father,  the  source  of  the  ideas  of  moral 
order  and  of  right ;  and  a  Son,  his 
prophet  purifying  and  inspiring  the  soul 
with  these  ideas,  and  also  with  the  idea 
of  intellectual  beauty. 

Now  the  ideas  of  moral  order  and  of 
right  which  are  in  human  nature,  and 
which  are,  indeed,  a  main  part  of  human 
life,  were  especially,  we  are  told,  a  treas¬ 
ure  possessed  by  the  less  gay  and  more 
solitary  tribes  in  the  mountains  of  North¬ 
ern  Greece.  These  Dorian  tribes  were 
Delphi’s  '.first  pupils.  And  the  graver 
view  of  life,  the  thoughts  which  give 
depth  and  solemnity  to  man’s  conscious¬ 
ness,  the  moral  ideas,  in  short,  of  con¬ 
duct  and  righteousness,  were  the  govern¬ 
ing  elements  in  the  manner  of  spirit 
propagated  from  Delphi.  The  words 
written  up  on  the  temple  there  called  all 
comers  to  soberness  and  righteousness. 
The  Doric  and  .(fiolic  Pindar  felt  pro¬ 
foundly  this  severe  influence  of  Delphi. 
It  is  not  to  be  considered  as  an  influence 
at  war  with  the  idea  of  intellectual 
beauty — to  mention  the  name  of  Pindar 
is  in  itself  sufficient  to  show  how  little 
this  was,  or  could  be,  the  case.  But  it 
was  above  all  an  influence  charged  with 
the  ideas  of  moral  order  and  of  right. 
And  there  were  confronting  these  Do¬ 
rian  founders  of  Hellas,  and  well  known 
to  them,  and  connected  with  them  in 
manifold  ways,  other  Greeks  of  a  very 
different  spiritual  type ;  the  Asiatic 
Greeks  of  Ionia,  full  of  brilliancy  and 
mobility,  but  over  whom  the  ideas  of 
moral  order  and  of  right  had  too  little 
power,  and  who  could  never  succeed  in 
founding  among  themselves  a  serious 
and  powerful  state.  It  was  evident  that 
the  greaj  source  of  the  incapacity  which 
accompanied,  in  these  lonians  of  Asia, 
so  much  brilliancy,  that  the  great  enemy 
in  them  to  the  Halt,  as  Goethe  calls  it, 
the  steadiness,  which  moral  natures  so 
highly  prize,  was  their  extreme  mobility 
of  spirit,  their  gay  lightness,  their  eutra- 
pelia.  For  Pindar,  therefore,  the  word 
eutrapelos,  expressing  easy  flexibility  and 
mobility,  becomes  a  word  of  stem  op¬ 
probrium,  and  conveys  the  reproach  of 
vain  folly. 
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The  Athenians  were  lonians.  But 
they  were  lonians  transplanted  to  Hel¬ 
las,  and  who  had  breathed,  as  a  Hellenic 
state,  the  air  of  Delphi,  that  bracing  at¬ 
mosphere  of  the  ideas  of  moral  order 
and  of  right.  In  this  atmosphere  the 
Athenians,  Ionian  as  they  were,  imbibed 
influences  of  character  and  steadiness 
which  for  a  long  while  balanced  their 
native  vivacity  and  mobility,  distinguish¬ 
ed  them  profoundly  from  the  lonians  of 
Asia,  and  gave  them  men  like  Aristeides. 

Still,  the  Athenians  were  lonians. 
They  had  the  Ionian  quickness  and 
flexibility,  the  Ionian  turn  for  gaiety, 
wit,  and  fearless  thinking,  the  Ionian 
impatience  of  restraint.  This  nature  of 
theirs  asserted  itself,  first  of  all,  as  an 
impatience  of  false  restraint.  It  assert¬ 
ed  itself  in  opposition  to  the  real  faults 
of  the  Dorian  spirit,  faults  which  be¬ 
came  more  and  more  manifest  as  time 
went  on  ;  to  the  unprogressiveness  of 
this  spirit,  to  its  stiffness,  hardness,  nar¬ 
rowness,  prejudice,  want  of  insight,  want 
of  amiability.  And  in  real  truth,  by  the 
time  of  Pericles,  Delphi,  the  great  crea¬ 
tion  of  the  Dorian  spirit,  had  broken 
down,  and  was  a  witness  to  that  spirit’s 
lack  of  a  real  power  of  life  and  growth. 
Bribes  had  discredited  the  sanctity  of 
Delphi ;  seriousness  and  vital  power  had 
left  it.  It  had  come  to  be  little  more 
than  a  name,  and  what  continued  to 
exist  there  was  merely  a  number  of 
forms. 

Now,  then,  was  the  turn  of  the  Athe¬ 
nians.  With  the  idea  of  conduct,  so 
little  grasped  by  the  lonians  of  Asia,  still 
deeply  impressed  on  their  soul,  they 
freely  and  joyfully  called  forth  also  that 
pleasure  in  life,  that  love  of  clear  think¬ 
ing  and  of  fearless  discussion,  that  gay 
social  temper,  that  ease  and  lightness, 
that  gracious  flexibility,  which  were  in 
their  nature.  These  were  their  gifts, 
and  they  did  well  to  bring  them  forth  ; 
the  gifts  are  in  themselves  gifts  of  great 
price,  like  those  other  gifts  contributed 
by  the  primitive  and  serious  Dorian 
tribes,  their  rivals.  Man  has  to  ad¬ 
vance,  we  have  seen,  along  several  lines, 
and  he  does  well  to  advance  along  them. 
“  In  the  morning  sow  thy  seed,  and  in 
the  evening  withhold  not  thine  hand  ;  for 
thou  knowest  not  whether  shall  prosper, 
either  this  or  that,  or  whether  they  l^th 
shall  be  alike  good.” 
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And  at  this  moment  Thucydides,  a  the  writer  goes  on  after  the  words  which 
man  in  whom  the  old  virtue  and  the  new  I  quoted.  He  proceeds  thus  :  “  Truly 
reason  were  in  just  balance,  has  put  the  light  is  sweet,  and  a  pleasant  thing 
into  the  mouth  of  Pericles,  another  man  it  is  for  the  eyes  to  behold  the  sun  ; 
of  the  same  kind,  an  encomium  on  the  yea,  if  a  man  live  many  years,  let  him 
modem  spirit,  as  we  may  call  it,  of  rejoice  in  them  all ;  and  let  him  remem- 
which  Athens  was  the  representative,  ber  the  days  of  darkness,  for  they  shall 
By  the  mouth  of  Pericles,  Thucydides  be  many.  All  that  is  to  come  is  vanity, 
condemned  old-fashioned  narrowness  Rejoice,  O  young  man,  in  thy  youth, 


and  illibcrality.  He  applauded  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  life.  He  applauded  freedom 
from  restraint.  He  applauded  clear  and 
fearless  thinking  ;  the  resolute  bringing 
of  our  actions  to  the  rule  of  reason. 
His  expressions  on  this  point  greatly  re¬ 
mind  me  of  the  fine  saying  of  one  of  your 
own  worthies,  “  the  ever  memorable  Mr. 
John  Hales,  of  Eton  College.”  “  I 
comprise  it  all,”  says  Hales,  ”  in  two 
words  :  what  and  wherefore.  That  part 
of  your  burden  which  contains  what^ 
you  willingly  take  up.  But  that  other, 
which  comprehends  why^  that  is  either 
too  hot  or  too  heavy  ;  you  dare  not 
meddle  with  it.  But  I  must  add  that 
also  to  your  burden,  or  else  I  must  leave 
you  for  idle  persons  ;  for  without  the 
knowledge  of  why,  of  the  grounds  or 
reasons  of  things,  there  is  no  possibility 
of  not  being  deceived.”  It  seems  to  me 
probable  that  Hales  had  here  in  his 
mind  the  words  of  the  Funeral  Oration  : 
”  We  do  not  esteem  discussion  a  hurt  to 
action  ;  what  we  consider  mischievous  is 
rather  the  setting  oneself  to  work  with¬ 
out  first  getting  the  guidance  of  reason.” 
Finally,  Thucydides  applauded  the 
quality  of  nature  which  above  all  others 
made  the  Athenians  the  men  for  the  new 
era ,  and  he  used  the  word  eutrapelos  in 
its  proper  and  natural  sense,  to  denote 
•ne  quality  of  happy  and  gracious  flexi¬ 
bility.  Somewhat  narrowed,  so  as  to 
mean  especially  flexibility  and  adroitness 
in  light  social  intercourse,  but  still  em¬ 
ployed  in  its  natural  and  favorable 
sense,  the  word  descends,  as  we  saw, 
to  Plato  and  Aristotle.  Isocrates  speaks 
of  the  quality  as  one  which  the  old 
school  regarded  with  alarm  and  disap¬ 
proval  ;  but  nevertheless,  for  him  too 
the  word  has  evidently,  in  itself,  just  the 
same  natural  and  favorable  sense  which 
it  has  for  Aristotle  and  Plato. 

*  I  quoted,  just  now,  some  words  from 
the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes,  one  of  the 
wisest  and  one  of  the  worst  understood 
books  in  the  Bible.  Let  us  hear  how 


and  let  thy  heart  cheer  thee  in  the  days 
of  thy  youth,  and  walk  in  the  ways  of 
thine  heart  and  in  the  sight  of  thine 
eyes  ;  but  know  thou  that  for  all  these 
things  God  will  bring  thee  into  judg¬ 
ment.”  The  old  rigid  order  breaks 
down,  a  new  power  appears  on  the 
scene  ;  it  is  the  Athenian  genius,  with 
its  freedom  from  restraint,  its  flexibili¬ 
ty,  its  bold  reason,  its  keen  enjoyment 
of  life.  Well,  let  it  try  what  it  can  do. 
Up  to  a  certain  point  it  is  clearly  in  the 
right ;  possibly  it  may  be  in  the  right 
altogether.  L^t  it  have  free  play,  and 
show  what  it  can  do.  “  In  the  morning 
sow  thy  seed,  and  in  the  evening  with¬ 
hold  not  thine  hand  ;  for  thou  knowest 
not  whether  shall  prosper,  either  this  or 
that,  or  whether  they  both  shall  be  alike 
good.”  Whether  the  old  line  is  good, 
or  the  new  line,  or  whether  they  are 
both  of  them  good,  and  must  both  of 
them  be  used,  cannot  be  known  without 
trying.  Let  the  Athenians  try,  there¬ 
fore,  and  let  their  genius  have  full 
swing.  ”  Rejoice  ;  walk  in  the  ways  of 
thine  heart  and  in  the  sight  of  thine 
eyes  ;  but  know  thou  that  for  all  these 
things  God  will  bring  thee  into  judg¬ 
ment.”  In  other  words:  Your  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  life,  your  freedom  from  re¬ 
straint,  your  clear  and  bold  reason,  your 
flexibility,  are  natural  and  excellent  • 
but  on  condition  that  you  know  how  to 
live  with  them,  that  you  make  a  real  suc¬ 
cess  of  them. 

And  a  man  like  Pericles  or  Phidias 
seemed  .to  afford  'promise  that  Athens 
would  know  how  to  make  a  real  success 
of  her  qualities,  and  that  an  alliance  be¬ 
tween  the  old  morality  and  the  new  free¬ 
dom  might  be,  through  the  admirable 
Athenian  genius,  happily  established. 
And  with  such  promise  before  his  eyes 
a  serious  man  like  Thucydides  might 
well  give  to  the  new  freedom  the  high, 
and  warm  praise  which  we  see  given  to 
it  in  the  Funeral  Oration. 

But  it  soon  became  evident  that  the. 
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balance  between  the  old  morality  and 
the  new  freedom  was  not  to  be  main¬ 
tained,  and  that  the  Athenians  had  the 
defects,  as  the  saying  is,  of  their  quali¬ 
ties.  Their  minds  were  full  of  other 
things  than  those  ideas  of  moral  order 
and  of  right  on  which  primitive  Hellas 
had  formed  itself,  and  of  which  they 
themselves  had,  in  the  shadow  of  the 
Parnassian  sanctuary,  once  deeply  felt 
the  power.  These  ideas  lost  their  pre¬ 
dominance.  The  predominance  for 
Athens — and,  indeed,  for  Hellas  at  large 

of  a  national  religion  of  righteousness, 
of  grave  ideas  of  conduct  and  moral 
order,  outweighing  all  other  ideas,  dis¬ 
appeared  with  the  decline  of  Delphi, 
never  to  return.  Not  only  did  these 
ideas  lose  exclusive  predominance,  they 
lost  all  due  weight.  Still,  indeed,  they 
inspired  poetry  ;  and  after  inspiring  the 
great  Attic  poets,  .^schylus  and  Sopho¬ 
cles,  they  inspired  the  great  Attic  phi¬ 
losophers,  Socrates  and  Plato,  But  the 
Attic  nation,  the  Hellenic  people,  could 
not  manage  to  keep  its  mind  bent  suffi¬ 
ciently  upon  them.  The  Attic  nation 
had  its  mind  set  on  other  things.  It 
threw  itself  ardently  upon  other  lines, 
which  man,  indeed,  has  to  follow,  which 
had  not  been  enough  followed,  of  which 
it  strongly  felt  the  attraction,  and  on 
which  it  had  rare  gifts  for  excelling.  It 
gave  its  heart  to  those  powers  which  we 
have  designated,  for  the  sake  of  brevity 
and  convenience,  as  those  of  expansion, 
intellect,  beauty,  social  life  and  man¬ 
ners.  It  allowed  itself  to  be  diverted 
and  distracted  from  attention  ^o  con¬ 
duct,  and  to  the  ideas  which  inspire 
conduct. 

It  was  not  that  the  old  religious  be¬ 
liefs  of  Greece,  to  which  the  ideas  that 
inspire  conduct  had  attached  them¬ 
selves,  did  not  require  to  be  transform¬ 
ed  by  the  new  spirit.  They  did.  The 
greatest  and  best  Hellenic  souls,  Anaxa¬ 
goras,  Pericles,  Phidias,  Sophocles,  Soc¬ 
rates,  Plato,  felt,  and  rightly  felt,  that 
they  did.  The  judicious  historian  of 
Greece,  whom  I  have  already  quoted, 
Profiessor  Curtius,  says  expressly : 
“  The  popular  faith  was  everywhere 
shaken,  and  a  life  resting  simply  on  the 
traditionary  notions  was  no  longer  pos¬ 
sible.  A  dangerous  rupture  was  at 
hand,  unless  the  ancient  faith  were  purg¬ 
ed  and  elevated  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
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meet  the  wants  of  the  age.  Mediators 
in  this  sense  appeared  in  the  persons  of 
the  great  poets  of  Athens.”  Yes,  they 
appeared  ;  but  the  current  was  setting 
too  strongly  another  way.  Poetry  itself, 
after  the  death  of  Sophocles,  ”  was 
seized,”  says  Professor  Curtius,  “by 
the  same  current  which  dissolved  the 
foundations  of  the  people’s  life,  and 
which  swept  away  the  soil  wherein  the 
emotions  of  the  classical  period  had 
been  rooted.  The  old  p>erished  ;  but 
the  modem  age,  with  all  its  readiness  in 
thought  and  speech,  was  incapable  of 
creating  a  new  art  as  a  support  to  its 
children.” 

Socrates  was  so  penetrated  with  the 
new  intellectual  spirit  that  was  called  a 
sophist.  But  the  great  effort  of  Socrates 
was  to  recover  that  firm  foundation  for 
human  life  which  a  misuse  of  the  new  in¬ 
tellectual  spirit  was  rendering  imp>ossi- 
ble.  He  effected  much  more  for  after 
times,  and  for  the  world,,  than  for  his 
own  i)eople.  His  amount  of  success 
with  Alcibiades  may  probably  be  taken 
as  giving  us  well  enough  the  measure  of 
his  success  with  the  Athenian  people  at 
large.  “  As  to  the  susceptibility  of  Al¬ 
cibiades,”  we  are  told,  ”  Socrates  had 
not  come  too  late,  for  he  still  found  in 
him  a  youthful  soul,  susceptible  of  high 
inspirations.  But  to  effect  in  him  a  per¬ 
manent  reaction,  and  a  lasting  and  fixed 
change  of  mind,  was  beyond  the  power 
even  of  a  Socrates.”  Alcibiades  oscil¬ 
lated  and  fell  away,  and  the  Athenian 
people,  too,  oscillated  and  fell  away. 

So  it  came  to  pass,  that  after  i^vsehy- 
lus  had  sadly  raised  his  voice  to  dep¬ 
recate  ”  unblessed  freedom  from  re¬ 
straint,”  and  after  complaints  had  been 
heard,  again  and  again,  of  the  loss  of 
“  the  ancient  mordity  and  piety,”  of 
”  the  old  elements  of  Hellas,  reflexion 
and  moderation,  discipline  and  social 
morality,”  it  came  to  pass  that  finally, 
at  the  end  of  the  Pelop>onnesian  war, 
“one  result,”  the  historian  tells  us, 
”  one  result  alone  admitted  of  no  doubt ; 
and  that  was,  the  horribly  rapid  progress 
of  the  demoralisation  of  the  Hellenic 
nation.” 

Years  and  centuries  rolled  on,  and  the 
Hellenic  genius  issued  forth  invading 
and  vanquishing  with  Alexander  ;  and 
then,  when  Rome  had  afterwards  con¬ 
quered  Greece,  conquered  the  conquer- 
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ors,  and  overspread  the  civilised  world. 
And  still,  joined  to  all  the  gifts  and 
graces  which  that  admirable  genius 
brought  with  it,  there  went,  as  a  kind  of 
fatal  accompaniment,  moral  inadequacy. 
And  if  one  asked  why  this  was  so,  it 
seemed  as  if  it  could  only  be  because 
the  power  of  seriousness,  of  tenacious 
grasp  upon  grave  and  moral  ideas,  was 
wanting.  And  this  again  seemed  as  if 
it  could  only  have  for  its  cause,  that 
these  Hellenic  natures  were,  in  respect 
to  their  impressionability,  mobility, 
flexibility,  under  the  si)ell  of  a  grace¬ 
ful  but  dangerous  fairy,  who  would 
not  let  it  be  otherwise.  “  Lest  thou 
shouldst  ponder  the  path  of  life,”  says 
the  Wise  Man,  "her  ways  are  move- 
able^  that  thou  const  not  know  them." 
Then  the  new  and  reforming  spirit, 
which  was  rising  in  the  world,  turned 
sternly  upon  this  gracious  flexibility, 
changed  the  sense  of  its  name,  branded 
it  with  infamy,  and  classed  it,  along 
with  “filthiness  and  foolish  talking,” 
among  “  things  which  are  not  conven¬ 
ient.” 

Now,  there  you  have  the  historical 
course  of  our  words  eutrapelos,  eutrape- 
lia,  and  a  specimen  of  the  range,  back¬ 
wards  and  forwards,  which  a  single 
phrase  in  one  of  our  Greek  or  Latin 
classics  may  have. 

And  I  might  go  yet  further,  and  might 
show  you,  in  the  mediaeval  world,  eutra- 
pelia,  or  flexibility,  quite  banished,  clear 
straightforward  Attic  thinking  quite 
lost  ;  restraint,  stoppage,  and  preju¬ 
dice  regnant.  And  coming  down  to 
our  own  times,  I  might  show  you  fear¬ 
less  thinking  and  flexibility  once  more, 
after  many  vicissitudes,  coming  into 
honor  ;  and  again,  perhaps,  not  without 
their  accompaniment  of  danger.  And 
the  moral  from  all  this — apart  from  the 
moral  that  in  our  classical  studies  we 
may  everywhere  find  clues  which  will 
lead  us  a  long  way — the  moral  is,  not 
that  flexibility  is  a  bad  thing,  but  that 
the  Greek  flexibility  was  really  not  flex¬ 
ible  enough,  because  it  could  not  enough 


bend  itself  to  the  moral  ideas  which  are 
so  large  a  part  of  life.  Here,  I  say,  is 
the  true  moral ;  that  man  has  to  make 
progress  along  diverse  lines,  in  obedi¬ 
ence  to  a  diversity  of  aspirations  and 
powers,  the  sum  of  which  is  truly  his 
nature  ;  and  that  he  fails  and  falls  short 
until  he  learns  to  advance  upon  them 
all,  and  to  advance  upon  them  harmo¬ 
niously. 

Yes,  this  is  the  moral,  and  we  all 
need  it,  and  no  people  more  than  ours. 
We  so  easily  think  that  life  is  all  on  one 
line  !  Our  nation,  for  instance,  is 
above  all  things  a  political  nation,  and 
is  apt  to  make  far  too  much  of  politics. 
Many  of  us — though  not  many,  I  sup¬ 
pose,  of  you  here — are  Liberals,  and 
think  that  that  is  quite  enough  for  a 
man.  Probably  you  will  have  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  believing,  that  to  be  a  Liberal 
is  not  alone  enough  for  a  man,  is  not 
saving.  One  might  even  take — and 
with  your  notions  it  would  probably  be 
a  great  treat  for  you — one  might  take 
the  last  century  of  Athens,  and  show 
you  a  society  dying  of  the  triumph 
of  the  Liberal  party.  And  then,  again, 
as  the  young  are  generous,  you  might 
like  to  give  the  discomfited  Liberals  a 
respite,  to  let  the  other  side  have  its 
turn  ;  and  you  might  consent  to  be 
shown,  as  you  could  be  shown  in  the 
age  of  Trajan  and  of  the  Antonines,  a 
society  dying  of  the  triumph  of  the  Con¬ 
servative  party.  They  were  excellent 
people,  the  Conservative  Roman  aristoc¬ 
racy  of  that  epoch — excellent,  most  re¬ 
spectable  people,  like  the  Conservatives 
of  our  own  acquaintance.  Only  Con¬ 
servatism,  like  Liberalism,  taken  alone, 
is  not  sufficient,  is  not  of  itself  saving. 

But  you  have  had  enough  for  one 
evening.  And  besides,  the  tendencies 
of  the  present  day  in  education  being 
what  they  are,  before  you  proceed  to 
have  more  of  this  sort  of  thing,  you 
ought  certainly  to  hear  a  great  many 
scientific  lectures,  and  to  busy  your¬ 
selves  considerably  with  the  diameter  of 
the  sun  and  moon. — Cornhill  Magazine 
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Before  examining  some  groups  of  the  be  well  to  test  by  a  few  examples  the 
higher  orders  of  games,  with  the  view  of  principles  on  which  we  may  reason  as  to 
tracing  their  course  in  the  world,  it  will  their  origin  and  migrations.  An  intel- 
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ligent  traveller  among  the  Kalmuks,  no¬ 
ticing  that  they  play  a  kind  of  chess  re¬ 
sembling  ours,  would  not  for  a  moment 
entertain  the  idea  of  such  an  invention 
having  been  made  more  than  once,  but 
would  feel  satisfied  that  we  and  they  and 
all  chess-players  must  have  had  the 
game  from  one  original  source.  In  this 
example  lies  the  gist  of  the  ethnological 
argument  from  artificial  '  games,  that 
when  any  such  appears  in  two  districts 
it  must  have  travelled  from  one  to  the 
other,  or  to  both  from  a  common  cen¬ 
tre.  Of  course  this  argument  does  not 
apply  to  all  games.  Some  are  so  simple 
and  natural  that,  for  all  we  can  tell, 
they  may  often  have  sprung  up  of  them¬ 
selves,  such  as  tossing  a  ball  or  wrest¬ 
ling  ;  while  children  everywhere  imitate 
in  play  the  serious  work  of  grown-up 
life,  from  spearing  an  enemy  down  to 
moulding  an  earthen  pot.  The  distinct¬ 
ly  artificial  sports  we  are  concerned  with 
here  are  marked  by  some  peculiar  trick 
or  combination  not  so  likely  to  have 
been  hit  upon  twice.  Not  only  complex 
games  like  chess  and  tennis,  but  even 
many  childish  sports,  seem  well-defined 
formations,  of  which  the  spread  may  be 
traced  on  the  map  much  as  the  botanist 
traces  his  plants  from  their  geographical 
centres.  It  may  give  us  confidence  in 
this  way  of  looking  at  the  subject  if  we 
put  the  opposite  view  to  the  test  of  his¬ 
tory  and  geography  to  see  where  it 
fails.  Travellers,  observing  the  like¬ 
ness  of  children’s  games  in  Europe  and 
Asia,  have  sometimes  explained  it  on 
this  wise  :  that  the  human  mind  being 
alike  everywhere,  the  same  games  are 
naturally  found  in  different  lands,  chil¬ 
dren  taking  to  hockey,  tot)s,  stilts,  kites, 
and  so  on,  each  at  its  proper  season. 
But  if  so,  why  is  it  that  in  outlying  bar¬ 
barous  countries  one  hardly  finds  a  game 
without  finding  also  that  there  is  a  civil¬ 
ised  nation  within  reach  from  whom  it 
may  have  been  learnt.  And  what  is 
more,  how  is  it  that  European  children 
knew  nothing  till  a  few  centuries  ago  of 
some  of  their  now  most  popular  sports  ? 
For  instance,  they  had  no  battledore- 
and-shuttlecock  and  never  flew  kites  till 
these  games  came  across  from  Asia, 
when  they  took  root  at  once  and  be¬ 
came  naturalised  over  Europe.  The 
origin  of  kite-flying  seems  to  lie  some¬ 
where  in  South-east  Asia,  where  it  is  a 


sport  even  of  grown-up  men,  who  fight 
their  kites  by  making  them  cut  one  an¬ 
other’s  strings,  and  fly  birds  and  mon¬ 
sters  of  the  most  fantastic  shapes  and 
colors,  especially  in  China,  where  old 
gentlemen  may  be  seen  taking  their 
evening  stroll,  kite-string  in  hand,  as 
though  they  were  leading  pet  dogs.  The 
English  boy’s  kite  appears  thus  an  in¬ 
stance,  not  of  spontaneous  play-instinct, 
but  of  the  migration  of  an  artificial 
game  from  a  distant  centre.  Nor  is 
this  all  it  proves  in  the  history  of  civili¬ 
sation.  Within  a  century,  Europeans 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  South 
Sea  Islanders  found  them  down  to  New 
Zealand  adepts  at  flying  kites,  which 
they  made  of  leaves  or  bark  cloth,  and 
called  mdnu,  or  “  bird,”  flying  them  in 
solemn  form  with  accompaniment  of 
traditional  chants.  It  looks  as  though 
the  toy  reached  Polynesia  through  the 
Malay  region,  thus  belonging  to  that 
drift  of  Asiatic  culture  which  is  evident 
in  many  other  points  of  South  Sea  Isl¬ 
and  life.  The  geography  of  another  of 
our  childish  diversions  may  be  noticed 
as  matching  with  this.  Mr.  Wallace  re¬ 
lates  that  ^ing  one  wet  day  in  a  Dayak 
house  in  Borneo,  he  thought  to  amuse 
the  lads  by  taking  a  piece  of  string  to 
show  them  cat's-cradle,  but  to  his  sur¬ 
prise  he  found  that  they  knew  more 
about  it  than  he  did,  going  off  into  fig¬ 
ures  that  quite  puzzled  him.  Other 
Polynesians  are  skilled  in  this  nursery 
art,  es[>ecially  the  Maoris  of  New  Zea¬ 
land,  who  call  it  maui  from  the  name  of 
their  national  hero,  by  whom,  according 
to  their  tradition,  it  was  invented  ;  its 
various  patterns  represent  canoes, 
houses,  people,  and  even  episodes  in 
Maui’s  life,  such  as  his  fishing  up  New 
Zealand  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 
In  fact,  they  have  their  pictorial  history 
in  cat’s-cradle,  and  whatever  their  tra¬ 
ditions  may  be  worth,  they  stand  good 
to  show  that  the  game  was  of  the  time 
of  their  forefathers,  not  lately  picked  up 
from  the  Europeans.  In  the  Sandwich 
Islands  and  New  Zealand  it  is  on  record 
that  the  natives  were  found  playing  a 
kind  of  draughts  which  was  not  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  game,  and  which  can  hardly  be 
accounted  for  but  as  another  result  of 
the  drift  of  Asiatic  civilisation  down  in¬ 
to  the  Pacific. 

Once  started,  a  game  may  last  on  al- 
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most  indefinitely.  Among  the  children's 
sports  of  the  present  day  are  some  which 
may  be  traced  back  toward  the  limits  of 
historical  antiquity,  and,  for  all  we 
know,  may  have  been  old  then. 
Among  the  pictures  of  ancient  Egyptian 
games  in  the  tombs  of  Beni  Hassan,  one 
shows  a  player  with  his  head  down  so 
that  he  cannot  see  what  the  others  are 
doing  with  their  clenched  fists  above  his 
back.  Here  is  obviously  the  game  call¬ 
ed  in  English  hot-cockles,  in  French 
main-chaude,  and  better  described  by  its 
mediaeval  name  of  qui  feryl  or  "  who 
struck  ?” — the  blindman  having  to 
guess  by  whom  he  was  hit,  or  with 
which  hand.  It  was  the  Greek  kollabis- 
mos,  or  buffet-game,  and  carries  with  it 
a  tragical  association  in  those  passages 
in  the  (iospels  which  show  it  turned  to 
mockery  by  the  Roman  soldiers  :  “  And 
when  they  had  blindfolded  him  .  . 

they  buffeted  him  .  .  .  saying, 

Prophesy  unto  us,  Christ,  Who  is  he 
that  smote  thee?”  (Luke  xxii.  64; 
Matt.  xxvi.  67  ;  Mark  xiv.  65.) 

Another  of  the  Egyptian  pictures 
plainly  represents  the  game  we  know  by 
its  Italian  name  of  morra,  the  Latin 
micatio,  or  flashing  of  the  fingers,  which 
has  thus  lasted  on  in  the  Mediterranean 
districts  over  three  thousand  years, 
handed  down  through  a  hundred  suc¬ 
cessive  generations  who  did  not  improve 
it,  for  from  the  first  it  was  perfect  in  its 
fitting  into  one  little  niche  in||iuman  na¬ 
ture.  It  is  the  game  of  guessing  ad¬ 
dition,  the  players  both  at  once  throw¬ 
ing  out  fingers  and  in  the  same  moment 
shouting  their  guesses  at  the  total. 
Morra  is  the  pastime  of  the  drinking- 
shop  in  China  as  in  Italy,  and  may,  per¬ 
haps,  be  reckoned  among  the  items  of 
culture  which  the  Chinese  have  bor¬ 
rowed  from  the  Western  barbarians. 
Though  so  ancient,  morra  has  in  it  no 
touch  of  prehistoric  rudeness,  but  must 
owe  its  origin  to  a  period  when  arithme¬ 
tic  had  risen  quite  above  the  savage 
level.  The  same  is  true  of  the  other  old 
arithmetical  game,  odd-and-even,  which 
the  poet  couples  with  riding  on  a  stick 
as  the  most  childish  of  diversions, 
“  Ludere  par  impar,  equitare  in  arun- 
dine  longi.”  But  the  child  playing  it 
must  be  of  a  civilised  nation,  not  of  a 
low  barbaric  tribe,  where  no  one  would 
think  of  cla  ssing  numbers  into  the  odd- 


and-even  series,  so  that  Europeans  have  • 
even  had  to  furnish  their  languages  with 
words  for  these  ideas.  I  asked  myself 
the  question  whether  the  ancient  Aryans 
distinguished  odd  from  even,  and  curi¬ 
ously  enough  found  that  an  answer  had 
been  preserved  by  the  unbroken  tradi¬ 
tion  not  of  Greek  arithmeticians,  but  of 
boys  at  play.  A  scholiast  on  the  Plou- 
tos  of  Aristophanes,  where  the  game  is 
mentioned,  happens  to  remark  that  it 
was  also  known  as  ^wyoi  fj  d^vya,  ”  yokes 
or  not-yokes.”  Now  this  matches  so 
closely  in  form  and  sense  with  the  San¬ 
skrit  terms  for  even  and  odd  numbers, 
yuj  and  ayttj,  as  to  be  fair  evidence  that 
both  Hindus  and  Greeks  inherited  arith¬ 
metical  ideas  and  worfis  familiar  to  their 
Aryan  ancestors. 

Following  up  the  clues  that  join  the 
play-life  of  the  ancient  and  modem 
worlds,  let  us  now  look  at  the  ball-play, 
which  has  always  held  its  place  among 
sports.  Beyond  mere  tossing  and  catch¬ 
ing,  the  simplest  kind  of  ball-play  is 
where  a  ring  of  players  send  the  ball 
from  hand  to  hand.  This  gentle  pas¬ 
time  has  its  well-marked  place  in  his¬ 
tory.  Thus  the  ancient  Greeks,  whose 
secret  of  life  was  to  do  even  trivial 
things  with  artistic  perfection,  delighted 
in  the  game  of  Nausikaa,  and  on  their 
vases  is  painted  many  a  scene  where 
ball-play,  dance,  and  song  unite  in  one 
graceful  sport.  The  ball-dance  is  now 
scarcely  to  be  found  but  as  an  otit-of- 
the-way  relic  of  old  custom  ;  yet  it  has 
left  curious  traces  in  European  lan¬ 
guages,  where  the  ball  (Low  Latin  bal/a) 
has  given  its  name  to  the  dance  it  went 
with  (Italian  ballare,  ballo,  French  bal, 
English  bait),  and  even  to  the  song  that 
accompanied  the  dance  (Italian  ballata, 
French  ballade,  English)  ballad).  The 
passion  of  ball-play  begins  not  with  this 
friendly  graceful  delivery  of  the  ball  into 
the  next  hand,  but  when  two  hostile 
players  or  parties  are  striving  each  to 
take  or  send  it  away  from  the  other. 
Thus,  on  the  one  hand,  there  comes  in¬ 
to  existence  the  group  of  games  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  Greek  harpaston,  or  seiz- 
ing-game,  where  the  two  sides  struggled 
to  carry  off  the  ball.  In  Brittany  this 
has  been  played  till  modern  times  with 
the  hay-stuffed  soule  or  j««-ball,  as  big 
as  a  football,  fought  for  by  two  com¬ 
munes,  each  striving  to  carry  it  home 
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over  their  own  border.  ^inile  Sou- 
vestre,  in  his  Demurs  Bretons^  has  told 
the  last  story  of  this  fierce  game  in  the 
Ponthivy  district — how  the  man  who 
had  had  his  father  killed  and  his  own 
eye  knocked  out  ,by  Francois  sumamed 
le  Souleur,  lay  in  wait  for  that  redoubt¬ 
ed  champion,  and  got  him  down,  soule 
and  all,  half-way  across  the  boundary 
stream.  The  murderous  soule-play  had 
to  be  put  down  by  authority,  as  it  had 
been  years  before  in  Scotland,  where  it 
had  given  rise  to  the  suggestive  proverb, 
“  All  is  fair  at  the  ball  of  Scone.”  The 
other  class  of  hostile  ball- games  differs 
from  this  in  the  ball  having  not  to  be 
brought  to  one’s  own  home,  but  sent  to 
the  goal  of  the  ortier  side.  In  the  Greek 
epikoinos,  or  common-ball,  the  ball  was 
put  on  the  middle  line,  and  each  party 
tried  to  seize  it  and  throw  it  over  the 
adversary’s  goal-line.  This  game  also 
lasted  on  into  modem  Europe,  and  our 
proper  English  name  for  it  is  hurling, 
while  football  also  is  a  variety  of  it,  the 
great  Roman  blown  leather  ball  {follis) 
being  used  instead  of  the  small  hand¬ 
ball,  and  kicked  instead  of  thrown. 
Now  as  hurling  was  an  ordinary  classical 
game,  the  ancients  need  only  have  taken 
a  stick  to  drive  the  ball  instead  of  using 
hands  or  feet,  and  would  thus  have  ar¬ 
rived  at  hockey.  But  Corydon  never 
seems  to  have  thought  of  borrowing 
Phillis’s  crook  for  the  purpose  it  would 
have  so  exactly  suited.  No  mention  of 
games  like  hockey  appears  in  the  an¬ 
cient  world,  and  the  course  of  invention 
which  brought  them  into  the  modern 
world  is  at  once  unexpected  and  instruc¬ 
tive. 

The  game  known  to  us  as  polo  has 
been  traced  by  Sir  W.  Ouseley,  in  Per¬ 
sia,  far  back  in  the  Sassanian  dynasty, 
and  was  at  any  rate  in  vogue  there  be¬ 
fore  the  eighth  century.  It  was  played 
with  the  long-handled  mallet  called 
chugdn,  which  Persian  word  came  to 
signify  also  the  game  played  with  it. 
This  is  the  instrument  referred  to  in  the 
Thousand  and  One  Nights,  and  among 
various  earlier  passages  where  it  occurs 
is  the  legend  told  by  the  Persian  histo¬ 
rian  of  Darius  insulting  Alexander  by 
sending  hi(n  a  ball  and  mallet  {gui  ve 
chugdrfi  as  a  hint  that  he  was  a  boy 
more  fit  to  play  p>olo  than  to  go  to  war. 
When  this  tale  finds  its  way  to  Scotland, 
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in  the  romance  of  King  Alisaunde, 
these  unknown  instruments  are  replaced 
by  a  whipping-top,  and  Shakspere  has 
the  story  in  the  English  guise  of  a  newer 
period  in  the  scene  in  Henry  V.  : 
“What  treasure,  uncle?” — “Tennis- 
balls,  my  liege.”  By  the  ninth  century 
the  game  of  chugdn  had  established  it¬ 
self  in  the  Eastern  Empire,  where  its 
name  appears  in  the  barbarous  Greek 
form  T^vKavc^eiv.  In  the  Byzantine  de¬ 
scriptions,  however,  we  find  not  the  ori¬ 
ginal  mallet,  but  a  long  staff  ending  in 
a  broad  bend  filled  in  with  a  network  of 
gut-strings.  Thus  there  appear  in  the 
East,  as  belonging  to  the  great  sport  of 
ball-play  on  horseback,  the  first  shapes 
of  two  implements  which  remodelled  the 
whole  play-life  of  mediaeval  and  modern 
Europe,  the  chugin  being  the  ancestor 
of  the  mallets  used  in  pall-mall  and  cro¬ 
quet,  and  of  an  endless  variety  of  other 
playing  clubs  and  bats,  while  the  bent 
staff  with  its  network  was  the  primitive 
racket.  The  fine  old  Persian  drawing 
of  a  match  at  chugan,  which  is  copied  by 
Ouseley  in  his  Travels  in  the  East,  justi¬ 
fies  his  opinion  that  the  horseback  game 
is  the  original.  We  should  not  talk  of 
polo  as  being  “  hockey  on  horseback,” 
but  rather  regard  hockey  as  dismounted 
polo,  and  class  with  it  pall-mall,  golf, 
and  many  another  bat-and-ball  game. 
Indeed,  when  one  comes  to  think  of  it, 
one  sees  that  no  stick  being  necessary 
for  the  old  foot  game  of  hurling,  none 
was  used,  but  as  soon  as  the  Pecsian 
horsemen  wanted  to  play  ball  on  horse¬ 
back,  a  proper  instrument  had  to  be  in¬ 
vented.  This  came  to  be  used  in  the 
foot  game  also,  so  that  the  Orientals  are 
familiar  both  with  the  mounted  and  dis¬ 
mounted  kinds.  The  horseback  game 
seems  hardly  to  have  taken  hold  in  Eu¬ 
rope  till  our  own  day,  when  the  English 
brought  it  down  from  Munniepoor,  and 
it  has  now  under  the  name  of  polo  be¬ 
come  a  world-wide  sport  again.  But 
the  foot  game  made  its  way  early  into 
Europe,  as  appears  from  a  curious  pas¬ 
sage  in  Joinville’s  Life  of  St.  Louis, 
written  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  Having  seen  the  game  on  his  cru¬ 
sade,  and  read  about  it  in  the  Byzantine 
historians,  he  argues  that  the  Greeks 
must  have  borrowed  their  tzycanisterium 
from  the  French,  for  it  is,  he  says,  a 
game  played  in  Languedoc  by  driving  a 
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boxwood  ball  with  a  long  mallet, ‘and 
called  there  chicane.  The  modern  read¬ 
er  has  to  turn  this  neat  and  patriotic 
argument  upside  down,  the  French 
chicane  being  only  a  corruption  of  the 
Persian  chug&n ;  so  that  what  Joinville 
actually  proves  is,  that  before  his  time 
the  Eastern  game  had  travelled  into 
France,  bringing  with  it  its  Eastern 
name.  Already,  in  his  day,  from  the 
ball-game  with  its  shifts  and  dodges,  the 
term  chicane  had  come  to  be  applied  by 
metaphor  to  the  shuffles  of  lawyers  to 
embarrass  the  other  side,  and  thence  to 
intrigue  and  trickery  in  general.  Eng¬ 
lish  has  borrowed  chicane  in  the  sense  of 
trickery,  without  knowing  it  as  the 
name  of  a  game.  Metaphors  taken  from 
sports  may  thus  outlast  their  first  sense, 
as  when  again  people  say,  “  Don’t 
handy  words  with  me,”  without  an  idea 
that  they  are  using  another  metaphor 
taken  from  the  game  of  hockey,  which 
was  called  bandy  from  the  curved  stick 
or  club  it  was  played  with. 

In  France,  the  name  of  crosse,  mean¬ 
ing  a  crutch,  or  bishop’s  crosier,  was 
used  for  the  mallet,  and  thence  the  game 
of  hockey  has  its  ordinary  French  name, 
jeu  de  la  crosse.  In  Spanish,  the  game 
has  long  been  known  as  chueca.  The 
Spaniards  taught  it  to  the  natives  of 
South  America,  who  took  kindly  to  it, 
not  as  mere  boys’  play,  but  as  a  manly 
sport.  It  is  curious  to  read  accounts 
by  modem  European  travellers,  who 
seem  not  to  recognise  their  own  play 
ground  game  when  transplanted  among 
the  Araucanians  of  Chili,  even  though  it 
shows  its  Spanish  origin  by  the  name  of 
chueca.  Seeing  this,  one  asks  whence 
did  the  North  American  Indians  get 
their  famous  ball-play,  known  from  Cal¬ 
ifornia  right  across  the  Indian  country  ? 
It  is  to  all  intents  the  European 
crosse^  or  hockey,  the  deerskin  ball  being 
thrown  up  in  the.  middle,  each  of  the 
two  contending  parties  striving  to  throw 
or  drive  it  through  the  adversaries’  goal. 
The  Irotjuois  say  that  in  old  times  their 
forefathers  played  with  curved  clubs  and 
a  wooden  ball,  before  the  racket  was  in¬ 
troduced,  with  which  to  strike,  carry,  or 
throw  the  leather  ball.  Of  all  the  de- 
scribers  of  this  fine  game,  Catlin  has 
best  depicted  its  scenes  with  pen  and 
pencil,  from  its  beginning  with  the  night 
ball-play  dance,  where  the  players 


crowded  round  their  goals,  held  up  and 
clashed  their  rackets,  and  the  women 
danced  in  lines  between,  and  the  old 
men  smoked  to  the  Great  Spirit  and  led 
the  chant  for  his  favor  in  the  contest. 
The  painter  would  never  miss  a  ball- 
play,  but  sit  from  morning  till  sundown 
on  his  pony  studying  the  forms  of  the 
young  athletes  in  their  ”  almost  super¬ 
human”  struggles  for  the  ball,  till  at  last 
one  side  made  the  agreed  number  of 
goals,  and  divided  with  yells  of  triumph 
the  fur  robes  and  tin-kettles  and  miscel¬ 
laneous  property  staked  on  the  match. 
Now,  as  to  the  introduction  of  the  game 
into  North  America,  the  Jesuit  mission¬ 
aries  in  New  France  as  early  as  1636 
mention  it  by  their  own  French  name  of 
jeu  de  crosse,  at  which  Indian  villages 
contended  ”  qui  crossera  le  mieux.” 
The  Spaniards,  however,  had  been 
above  a  century  in  America,  and  might 
have  brought  it  in,  which  is  a  readier 
explanation  than  the  other  possible  al¬ 
ternative  that  it  made  its  way  across 
from  South-east  Asia 

When  the  Middle  Ages  set  in,  the 
European  mind  at  last  became  awake  to 
the  varied  pleasure  to  be  got  out  of  hit¬ 
ting  a  ball  with  a  bat.  The  games  now 
developed  need  not  be  here  spoken  of 
at  length  proportioned  to  their  great 
place  in  modern  life,  as  the  changes 
which  gave  rise  to  them  are  so  compara¬ 
tively  modem  and  well  known.  The 
Persian  apparatus  kept  close  to  its  origi¬ 
nal  form  in  the  game  of  pall-mall,  that 
is,  ”  ball-mallet,”  into  which  game  was 
introduced  the  arch  or  ring  to  drive  the 
ball  through,  whereby  enough  incident 
was  given  to  knocking  it  about  to  make 
the  sport  fit  for  a  few  players,  or  even  a 
single  pair.  An  account  of  pall-mall 
and  its  modem  revival  in  croquet  will  be 
found  in  Dr.  Prior’s  little  book.  Play¬ 
ing  the  ball  into  holes  serves  much  the 
same  purpose  as  sending  it  through 
rings,  and  thus  came  in  the  particular 
kind  of  bandy  called  golf,  from  the 
clubs  used  to  drive  the  ball.  The  stool- 
ball,  so  popular  in  mediaeval  merrymak¬ 
ings,  was  played  with  a  stool,  which  one 
protected  by  striking  away  with  his 
hands  the  ball  which  another  bowled  at 
it ;  the  in-player  was  out  if  the  stool  was 
hit,  or  he  might  be  caught  out,  so  that 
here  is  evidently  part  of  the  origin  of 
cricket,  in  which  the  present  stumps 
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seem  to  represent  the  stool.  In  club-ball  that  the  difference  between  them  is  that 
a  ball  was  bowled  and  hit  with  a  ^club  ;  between  “  will  ”  and  “  shall.”  But  the 
and  a  game  called  cat-and-dog  was  play-  two-faced  lot  that  can  only  fall  head  or 
ed  in  Scotland  two  centuries  ago,  where  tail  can  only  give  a  simple  yes  or  no, 
players  protected  not  wickets  but  holes  which  is  often  too  simple  for  either  the 
from  the  wooden  cat  pitched  at  them,  diviner  or  the  gambler.  So  we  find  Af- 
getting  runs  when  they  hit  it.  We  have  rican  negroes  divining  with  a  number  of 
here  the  simple  elements  from  which  the  cowries  thrown  together  to  see  how 
complex  modem  cricket  was  developed,  many  fall  up  and  how  many  down  ;  and 
Lastly,  among  the  obscure  accounts  of  this,  too,  is  the  Chinese  method  of  sol- 
ancient  ball-play,  it  is  not  easy  to  make  emn  lot -casting  in  the  temple,  when  the 
out  that  the  ball  was  ever  sent  against  falling  of  the  spoon-like  wooden  lots,  so 
an  opposite  wall  for  the  other  player  to  many  up  and  so  many  down,  furnishes 
take  it  at  the  bound  and  return  it.  an  intricate  result  which  is  to  be  inter- 
Such  a  game,  particularly  suited  to  sol-  preted  by  means  of  the  book  of  mystic 
diers  shut  up  in  castle-yards,  became  diagrams.  When  this  combination  of  a 
ix)pu]ar  about  the  fourteenth  century  number  of  two-faced  lots  is  used  by 
under  the  name  of  pila  palmaria,  or  Jeu  gamblers,  this,  perhaps,  represents  the 
de  paulme,  which  name  indicates  its  orig-  earlier  stage  of  gaming,  which  may  have 
inal  mode  of  striking  with  the  palm  of  led  up  to  the  invention  of  dice,  in  which 
the  hand,  as  in  fives.  It  was  an  im-  the  purpose  of  variety  is  so  much  more 
provement  to  protect  the  hand  with  a  neatly  and  easily  attained.  The  first 
glove,  such  as  may  still  be  seen  in  the  appearance  of  dice  lies  beyond  the  range 
ball-play  of  Basque  cities,  as  at  Bay-  of  history,  for  though  they  have  not 
onne.  Sometimes  a  battledore  faced  been  traced  in  the  early  periods  in 
with  parchment  was  used,  as  witness  the  Egypt,  there  is  in  the  Rig-Veda  the 
story  of  the  man  w’ho  declared  he  had  hymn  which  portrays  the  ancient  Aryan 
played  with  a  battledore  that  had  on  gambler  stirred  to  frenzy  by  the  fall  of 
it  fragments  of  the  lost  decades  of  Livy,  the  dice.  It  is  not  clear  even  which 
But  it  was  the  racket  that  made  possible  came  first  of  the  various  objects  that 
the  ”  cutting”  and  “  boasting  ”  of  the  have  served  as  dice, 
mediaeval  tennis-court,  with  its  elaborate  In  the  classic  world,  girls  used  the  as¬ 
scoring  by  ”  chases.  ”  No  doubt  it  was  tragali  or  hucklebones  as  playthings, 
the  red  courtyard  of  the  chateau,  with  tossing  them  up  and  catching  them  on 
its  penthouses,  galleries,  and  grated  the  back  of  the  hand  ;  and  to  this  day 
windows,  that  furnished  the  tennis-court  we  may  see  groups  of  girls  in  England 
with  the  models  for  its  quaintly  artificial  at  this  ancient  game,  reminding  us  of 
grilles  and  lunes  so  eruditely  discussed  the  picture  by  Alexander  of  Athens,  in 
in  Mr.  Julian  Marshall’s  Annals  of  Ten-  the  Naples  Museum,  of  the  five  god- 
ms.  A  few  enthusiastic  amateurs  still  desses  at  play.  It  was  also  noticed  that 
delight  in  the  noble  and  costly  game,  these  bones  fall  in  four  ways,  with  the 
but  the  many  have  reason  to  be  grateful  flat,  concave,  convex,  or  sinuous  side 
for  lawn-tennis  out  of  doors,  though  it  up,  so  that  they  form  natural  dice,  and 
be  but  a  mild  version  of  the  great  game,  as  such  they  have  been  from  ancient 
to  which  it  stands  as  hockey  to  polo  or  times'^ambled  with  accordingly.  In  In- 
as  draughts  to  chess.  dia  nature  provides  certain  five-sided 

Turning  now  to  the  principal  groups  nuts  that  answer  the  purpose  of  dice, 
of  sedentary  games,  I  may  refer  to  the  Of  course,  when  the  sides  are  alike,  they 
evidence  I  have  brought  forward  else-  must  be  marked  or  numbered  as  with 
where,*  that  the  use  of  lots  or  dice  for  the  four-sided  stick-dice  of  India,  and 
gambling  arose  out  of  an  earlier  serious  that  which  tends  to  supersede  all  others, 
use.  of  such  instruments  for  magical  the  six-sided which  gave  the  Greek 
divmation.  The  two  conceptions,  in-  geometers  the  name  for  the  cube.  Since 
deed,  pass  into  one  another.  The  the  old  Aryan  period  many  a  broken 
magician  draws  lots  to  learn  the  future  gamester  has  cursed  the  hazard  of  the 
and  the  gambler  to  decide  the  future,  so  die.  We  moderns  are  apt  to  look  down 

-  w’ith  mere  contempt  at  his  folly.  But  we 

•  Primitive  Culture,  chap.  iii.  judge  the  ancient  gamester  too  harshly 
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if  we  forget  that  his  passion  is  mixed 
with  those  thoughts  of  luck  or  fortune 
or  superhuman  intervention,  which 
form  the  very  mental  atmosphere  of  the 
soothsayer  and  the  oracle-prophet. 
With  devout  prayer  and  sacrifice  he 
would  propitiate  the  deity  who  should 
give  him  winning  throws  ;  nor,  indeed, 
in  our  own  day  have  such  hopes  and 
such  appeals  ceased  among  the  unedu¬ 
cated.  To  the  educated  it  is  the  mathe¬ 
matical  theory  of  probabilities  that  has 
shown  the  folly  of  the  gamester’s  staking 
his  fortune  on  his  powers  of  divination. 
But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this 
theory  itself  was,  so  to  speak,  shaken  out 
of  the  dice-box.  When  the  gambling 
Chevalier  de  Mir^  put  the  question  to 
Pascal  in  how  many  throws  he  ought  to 
get  double-sixes,  and  Pascal  solving  the 
problem,  started  the  mathematical  cal¬ 
culation  of  chances,  this  laid  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  the  scientific  system  of  statis¬ 
tics  which  more  and  more  regulates  the 
arrangements  of  society.  Thus  accurate 
method  was  applied  to  the  insurance 
table,  which  enables  a  man  to  hedge 
against  his  ugliest  risks,  to  eliminate  his 
chances  of  fire  and  death  by  betting  that 
he  shall  have  a  new  roof  over  his  head 
and  a  provision  for  his  widow.  Of  all 
the  wonderful  turns  of  the  human  mind 
in  the  course  of  culture,  scarce  any  is 
more  striking  than  this  history  of  lots 
and  dice.  Who,  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
could  have  guessed  what  would  be  its 
next  outcome — that  magic  sunk  into 
sport  should  rise  again  as  science,  and 
man’s  failure  to  divine  the  future  should 
lead  him  to  success  in  controlling  it  ? 

Already  in  the  ancient  world  there  ap- 
p>ear  mentions  of  games  where  the 
throws  of  lots  or  dice,  perhaps  at  first 
merely  scored  with  counters  on  a  board, 
give  the  excitement  of  chance  to  a  game 
which  is  partly  a  draught-game,  the 
player  being  allowed  to  judge  with  which 
pieces  he  will  move  his  allotted  number. 
In  England  this  group  of  games  is  rep¬ 
resented  by  backgammon.  When  Greek 
writers  mention  dice-playing,  they  no 
doubt  often  mean  some  game  of  this 
class,  for  at  mere  hazard  the  Persian 
queen-mother  could  not  have  played  her 
game  carefully,  as  Plutarch  says  she  did, 
nor  would  there  have  been  any  sense  in 
his  remark  that  in  life,  as  in  dicing,  one 
must  not  only  get  good  throws,  but 


know  how  to  use  them.  The  Roman 
game  of  the  twelve  lines  {duodecim  scripta) 
so  nearly  corresp>onded  with  our  trictrac 
or  backgammon,  that  M.  Becq  de  Fou- 
qui^res,  in  his  Jeux  des  Amiens^  works 
out  on  the  ordinary  backgammon  board 
the  problem  of  the  Emperor  Zeno  that 
has  vexed  the  soul  of  many  a  critic. 
All  these  games,  however,  are  played 
with  dice,  and  as  there  exist  other 
games  of  like  principle  where  lots  are 
thrown  instead  of  dice,  it  may,  perhaps, 
be  inferred  that  such  ruder  and  clumsier 
lot-backgammon  was  the  earlier,  and 
dice-backgammon  a  later  improvement 
upon  it.  Of  course  things  may  have 
haj'pened  the  opposite  way.  Lot-back¬ 
gammon  is  still  played  in  the  East  in 
more  than  one  form.  The  Arabic-speak¬ 
ing  peoples  call  it  tab,  or  game,  and  play 
it  with  an  oblong  board  or  rows  of  holes 
in  the  ground,  with  bits  of  brick  and 
stone  for  draughts  of  the  two  colors, 
and  for  lots  four  palm-stick  slips  with  a 
black  and  white  side.  In  this  low  vari¬ 
ety  of  lot-backgammon,  the  object  is 
not  to  get  one’s  own  men  home,  but  to 
take  all  the  adversary’s.  The  best  rep¬ 
resentative  of  this  group  of  games  is  the 
Hindu  pachisi,  which  belongs  to  a  series 
ancient  in  India.  It  is  played  on  a 
cross-shaped  board  or  embroidered  cloth, 
up  and  down  the  arms  of  which  the 
pieces  move  and  take,  in  somewhat  the 
manner  of  backgammon,  till  they  get 
back  to  the  central  home.  The  men 
move  by  the  throws  of  a  number  of  cow¬ 
ries,  of  which  the  better  throws  not  only 
score  high,  but  entitle  the  player  to  a 
new  throw,  which  corresponds  to  our 
rule  of  doubles  giving  a  double  move  at 
backgammon.  The  game  of  pachisi  has 
great  vogue  in  Asia,  extending  into  the 
tar  East,  where  it  is  played  with  flat 
tamarind-seeds  as  lots.  It  even  appears 
to  have  found  its  way  still  farther  east¬ 
ward  into  America,  forming  a  link  in  the 
chain  of  evidence  of  an  Asiatic  element 
in  the  civilisation  of  the  Aztecs.*  For 
the  early  Spanish-American  writers  de¬ 
scribe,  as  played  at  the  Court  of  Monte¬ 
zuma,  a  game  called  patolli,  played  after 
the  manner  of  their  European  tables  or 
backgammon,  but  on  a  mat  with  a  dia¬ 
gram  like  a  -f  or  Greek  cross,  full  of 


*  See  the  author's  paper  in  the  Eclectic  Mag 
azine  for  February,  1879. 
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squares  on  which  the  different-colored 
stones  or  pieces  of  the  players  were 
moved  according  to  the  throws  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  marked  beans.  Without  the 
board  and  pieces,  the  mere  throwing 
hazards  with  the  beans  or  lots,  to  bet  on 
the  winning  throws,  furnishes  the  North 
American  tribes  with  their  favorite  means 
of  gambling,  the  game  of  plumstones, 
game  of  the  bowl,  &c.  . 

It  is  a  curious  inquiry  what  led  i>eople 
to  the  by  no  means  obvious  idea  of  find¬ 
ing  sport  in  placing  stones  or  pieces  on  a 
diagram  and  moving  them  by  rule.  One 
hint  as  to  how  this  may  have  come  about 
is  found  in  the  men  at  backgammon  act¬ 
ing  as  though  they  were  “  counters  ” 
counting  up  the  throws.  The  word 
abax^  or  abacus^  is  used  both  for  the 
reckoning-board  with  its  counters  and 
the  play-board  with  its  pieces,  whence  a 
plausible  guess  has  been  made  that  play¬ 
ing  on  the  ruled  board  came  from  a 
sportive  use  of  the  serious  counting  in¬ 
strument.  The  other  hint  is  that  board- 
games,  from  the  rudest  up  to  chess,  are 
so  generally  of  the  nature  of  kriegspiel, 
or  war-game,  the  men  marching  on  the 
field  to  unite  their  forces  or  capture  their 
enemies,  that  this  notion  of  mimic  war 
may  have  been  the  very  key  to  their  in¬ 
vention.  Still  these  guesses  are  far  from 
sufficient,  and  the  origin  of  board-games 
is  still  among  the  anthropologist’s  un¬ 
answered  riddles.  The  simpler  board- 
games  of  skill,  that  is,  without  lots  or 
dice,  and  played  by  successive  moves  or 
draws  of  the  pieces,  may  be  classed  ac¬ 
cordingly  as  games  of  draughts^  this  term 
including  a  number  of  different  games, 
ancient  and  modem. 

The  ancient  Egyptians  were  eager 
draught-players  ;  but  though  we  have 
many  pictures,  and  even  the  actual 
boards  and  men  used,  it  is  not  clear  exact¬ 
ly  how  any  of  their  games  were  played. 
Ingenuity  and  good  heavy  erudition  have 
been  misspent  by  scholars  in  trying  to 
reconstruct  ancient  games  without  the 
necessary  data,  and  I  shall  not  add  here 
another  guess  as  to  the  rules  of  the 
draughts  with  which  Penelope’s  suitors 
delighted  their  souls  as  they  sat  at  the 
palace  gates  on  the  hides  of  the  oxen 
they  had  slaughtered  ;  nor  will  I  discuss 
the  various  theories  as  to  what  the 
“  sacred  line”  was  in  the  Greek  game 
of  the  “five  lines,”  mentioned  by  Sopho- 


kles.  It  will  be  more  to  the  purpose  to 
point  out  that  games  worth  keeping  up 
hardly  die  out,  so  that  among  existing 
s|X)rts  are  probably  represented,  with 
more  or  less  variation,  the  best  games  of 
the  ancients.  On  looking  into  the  men¬ 
tions  of  the  famous  Greek  draught-game 
of  plinthion,  or  polisy  it  appears  that  the 
numerous  pieces,  or  “  dogs,”  half  of 
them  of  one  color  and  half  of  the  other, 
were  moved  on  the  squares  of  the  board, 
the  game  being  for  two  of  the  same 
color  to  get  one  of  the  other  color  be¬ 
tween  them,  and  so  take  him.  The  at¬ 
tempt  to  reason  out  from  this  the  exact 
rules  of  the  classic  game  has  not  an¬ 
swered.  But  on  looking,  instead  of  ar¬ 
guing,  I  find  that  a  game  just  fitting  the 
description  still  actually  exists.  The 
donkey-boys  of  Cairo  play  it  in  the  dust 
with  “  dogs,”  which  are  bits  of  stone 
and  red  brick,  and  the  guides  have 
scratched  its  siga,  or  diagram,  on  the 
top  of  the  great  pyramid.  If  it  was  not 
there  before,  it  would  have  come  with 
Alexander  to  Alexandria,  and  has  seem- 
ingly  gone  on  unchanged  since.  There 
is  an  account  of  it  in  Lane’s  Modern 
Egyptians,  and  any  one  interested  in 
games  will  find  it  worth  trying  with 
draughts  on  a  cardboard  square.  One 
kind  of  the  Roman  game  of  latrunculi 
was  closely  related  to  this,  as  appears 
from  such  passages  as  Ovid’s  “  cum  me- 
dius  gemino  calculus  hoste  perit,”  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  stone  being  taken  between 
two  enemies.  The  poet  mentions,  a 
few  lines  farther  on,  the  little  table  with 
its  three  stones,  where  the  game  is  “  con- 
tinuasse  suos,”  to  get  your  men  in  a 
line,  which  is,  of  course,  our  own  child¬ 
ish  game  of  tit-tat-to.  This  case  of  the 
permanence  of  an  ancient  game  was  long 
ago  recognised  by  Hyde  in  his  treatise, 
De  Ludis  Orientalibus.  It  is  the  sim¬ 
plest  form  of  the  group  known  to  us  as 
mill,  merelles,  morris,  played  by  children 
all  the  way  across  from  Shetland  to 
Singapore.  Among  the  varieties  of 
draught-games  played  in  the  world,  one 
of  the  most  elaborate  is  the  Chinese  wei- 
chi,  or  game  of  circumvention,  the  hon¬ 
ored  pastime  of  the  learned  classes. 
Here  one  object  is  to  take  your  enemy 
by  surrounding  him  with  four  of  your 
own  men,  so  as  to  make  what  is  called 
an  “eye,”  which  looks  as  though  the 
game  belonged  historically  to  the  same 
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group  as  the  simpler  classic  draughts, 
where  the  man  is  taken  between  two  ad¬ 
versaries.  In  modem  Europe  the  older 
games  of  this  class  have  been  superseded 
by  one  on  a  different  principle.  The 
history  of  what  we  now  call  draughts  is 
disclosed  by  the  French  dictionary 
which  shows  how  the  men  used  to  be 
called  pions,  or  pawns,  till  they  reached 
the  other  side  of  the  board,  then  becom¬ 
ing  dames,  or  queens.  Thus  the  mod¬ 
em  game  of  draughts  is  recognised  as 
being,  in  fact,  a  low  variety  of  chess,  in 
which  the  pieces  are  all  pawns,  turned 
into  queens  in  chess-fashion  when  they 
gain  the  adversary’s  line.  The  earliest 
plain  accounts  of  the  game  are  in  Span¬ 
ish  books  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the 
theory  of  its  development  through  the 
mediasval  chess  problems  will  be  found 
worked  out  by  the  best  authority  on 
chess.  Dr.  A.  van  der  Linde,  in  his 
Geschichte  des  Sehachspiels. 

The  group  of  games  represented  by 
the  Hindu  tiger-and-cows,  our  fox-and- 
geese,  shows  in  a  simple  way  the  new 
situations  that  arise  in  board-games 
when  the  men  are  no  longer  all  alike, 
but  have  different  powers,  or  moves.  Isi¬ 
dore  of  Seville  (about  a.d.  600)  men¬ 
tions,  under  the  name  of  latrunculi,  a 
game  played  with  pieces  of  which  some 
were  common  soldiers  (ordinarii), 
marching  step  by  step,  while  others  were 
wanderers  {vagt).  It  seems  clear  that 
the  notions  of  a  kriegspiel,  or  war-game, 
and  of  pieces  with  different  powers  mov¬ 
ing  on  the  chequer-board,  were  familiar 
in  the  civilised  world  at  the  time  when, 
in  the  eighth  century  or  earlier,  some  in¬ 
ventive  Hindu  may  have  given  them  a 
more  perfect  organization  by  setting  on 
the  board  two  whole  opposing  armies, 
each  complete  in  the  four  forces,  foot, 
horse,  elephants,  and  chariots,  from 
which  an  Indian  army  is  called  in  San¬ 
skrit  chaturanga,  or  “  four-bodied.” 
The  game  thus  devised  was  itself  called 
chaturanga,  for  when  it  passed  into  Per¬ 
sia  it  carried  with  it  its  Indian  name  in 
the  form  shatranj,  still  retained  there, 
though  lost  by  other  nations  who  re¬ 
ceived  the  game  from  Persia,  and  named 
it  from  the  Persian  name  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  piece,  the  shah,  or  king,  whence 
schach,  eschecs,  chess.  According  to  this 
simple  theory,  which  seems  to  have  the 
best  evidence,  chess  is  a  late  and  high 


development  arising  out  of  the  ancient 
draught-games.  But  there  is  another 
theory  maintained  by  Professor  Duncan 
Forbes  in  his  History  of  Chess,  and  prom¬ 
inent  in  one  at  least  of  our  chess  hand¬ 
books,  which  practically  amounts  to  say¬ 
ing  that  chess  is  derived  from  backgam¬ 
mon.  It  is  argued  that  the  original 
game  was  the  Indian  fourfold-chess, 
played  with  four  half-sets  of  men,  black, 
red,  green,  and  yellow,  ranged  on  the 
four  sides  of  the  board,  the  moves  of 
the  pieces  being  regulated  by  the  throws 
of  dice  ;  that  in  course  of  time  the  dice 
were  given  up,  and  each  two  allied  half¬ 
sets  of  men  coalesced  into  one  whole 
set,  one  of  the  two  kings  sinking  to  the 
position  of  minister,  or  queen.  Now 
this  fourfold  Indian  dice-chess  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  a  real  game,  but  the  mentions 
of  it  are  modem,  whereas  history  records 
the.spread  of  chess  proper  over  the  East 
as  early  as  the  tenth  century.  In  the 
most  advanced  Indian  form  of  pachisi, 
called  chupur,  there  are  not  only  the  four 
sets  of  different-colored  men,  but  the 
very  same  stick-dice  that  are  used  in  the 
dice-chess,  which  looks  as  though  ‘this 
latter  game,  far  from  being  the  original 
form  of  chess,  were  an  absurd  modern 
hybrid  resulting  from  the  attempt  to  play 
backgammon  with  chess-men.  This  is 
Dr.  van  der  Linde’s  opinion,  readers  ofc 
whose  book  will  find  it  supported  by 
more  technical  points,  while  they  will  be 
amused  with  the  author’s  zeal  in  bela¬ 
boring  his  adversary  Forbes,  which  re¬ 
minds  one  of  the  legends  of  mediaeval 
chess-players,  where  the  match  naturally 
concludes  by  one  banging  the  other 
about  the  head  with  the  board.  It  is 
needless  to  describe  here  the  well-known 
points  of  difference  between  the  Indo- 
Persian  and  the  modem  European  chess. 
On  the  whole,  the  Indian  game  has  sub¬ 
stantially  held  its  own,  while  numberless 
attempts  to  develop  it  into  philosophers’ 
chess,  military  tactics,  &c.,  have  been 
tried  and  failed,  bringing,  as  they  always 
do,  too  much  instmctive  detail  into  the 
plan  which  in  ancient  India  was  shaped 
so  judiciously  between  sport  and  science. 

In  this  survey  of  games  I  have  con¬ 
fined  myself  to  such  as  offered  subjects 
for  definite  remark,,  the  many  not  touch¬ 
ed  on  including  cards,  of  which  the  pre¬ 
cise  history  is  still  obscure.  Of  the  con¬ 
clusions  brought  forward,  most  are  no 
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doubt  imperfect,  and  some  may  be 
wrong,  but  it  seemed  best  to  bring  them 
forward  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  sub¬ 
ject  publicity,  with  a  view  to  inducing 
travellers  and  others  to  draw  up  minute¬ 
ly  accurate  accounts  of  all  undescribed 
games  they  notice.  In  Cook’s  Third 
Voyage  it  is  mentioned  that  the  Sandwich 
Islanders  played  a  game  like  draughts 
with  black  and  white  pebbles  on  a  board 
of  14  by  17  squares.  Had  the  explorers 
spent  an  hour  in  learning  it,  we  should 
perhaps  have  known  whether  it  was  the 
Chinese  or  the  Malay  game,  or  what  it 
was  ;  and  this  might  have  been  the  very 
clue,  lost  to  native  memory,  to  the  con¬ 
nection  of  the  Polynesians  with  a  higher 
Asiatic  culture  in  ages  before  a  Euro¬ 
pean  ship  had  come  within  their  coral 
reefs. 

It  remains  to  call  attention  to  a  point 
which  this  research  into  the  development 
of  games  brings  strongly  into  view.  In 
the  study  of  civilisation,  as  of  so  many 
other  branches  of  natural  history,  a  the¬ 
ory  of  gradual  evolution  proves  itself  a 
trustworthy  guide.  But  it  will  not  do 
to  assume  that  culture  must  always  come 
on  by  regular  unvarying  progress. 
That,  on  the  contrary,  the  lines  of 
change  may  be  extremely  circuitous,  the 
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history  of  games  affords  instructive 
proofs.  Looking  over  a  playground 
wall  at  a  game  of  hockey,  one  might 
easily  fancy  the  simple  line  of  improve¬ 
ment  to  have  been  that  the  modem 
schoolboy  took  to  using  a  curved  stick 
to  drive  the  ball  with,  instead  of  hurling 
it  with  his  hands  as  he  would  have  done 
if  he  had  been  a  young  Athenian  of  b.c. 
500.  But  now  it  appears  that  the  line 
of  progress  was  by  no  means  so  simple 
and  straight,  if  we  have  to  go  round  by 
Persia,  and  bring  in  the  game  of  polo 
as  an  intermediate  stage.  If,  comparing 
Greek  draughts  and  English  draughts, 
we  were  to  jump  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  one  was  simply  a  further  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  other,  this  would  be  wrong, 
for  the  real  course  appears  to  have  been 
that  some  old  draught-game  rose  into 
chess,  and  then  again  a  lowered  form  of 
chess  came  down  to  become  a  new  game 
of  draughts.  We  may  depend  upon  it 
that  the  great  world-game  of  evolution 
is  not  played  only  by  pawns  moving 
straight  on,  one  square  before  another, 
but  that  long-stretching  moves  of  pieces 
in  all  directions  bring  on  new  situations, 
not  readily  foreseen  by  minds  that  find 
it  hard  to  see  six  moves  ahead  upon  a 
chess-board. — Fortnightly  Ranew. 
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Fifty  years  had  passed  over  his  head. 
Eventless  and  slow — 

Peasant  born,  he  had  toiled  for  his  bread 
In  the  sweat  of  his  brow. 

The  years  as  they  came  and  they  went. 
Rolling  peacefully  by. 

He  welcomed  with  placid  content. 

Come  wet  days  or  dry  ! 

Warmed,  and  tanned  brown  by  the  sunshine. 
And  wet  with  the  rain. 

If  no  vivid  joy  was  his  portion. 

So  no  eating  pain. 

He  rose  with  the  sun,  and  fulfilled 
What  appointed  the  hours  ; 

Went  to  his  rest  in  the  straw 
With  the  birds  and  the  dowers. 

Poor  lodging,  scant  raiment,  hard  labor. 

No  changes — coarse  fare — 

Few  wants,  ruddy  health,  good  digestion. 
Contentment — fresh  air — 

These  were  the  terms  and  conditions 
That  Nature  laid  down. 
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For  the  life  of  a  son  of  her  bosom, 

Whom  men  named  John  Brown. 

The  days  of  his  youth  passed  away 
O’er  the  curly  brown  head  ; 

Still  straight  from  the  hand  of  the  Lord 
Came  the  sweet  daily  bread. 

And  the  hard  daily  task  never  failed 
In  the  rough  peasant  life — 

The  boy  was  a  man,  and  alone. 

Then  he  married  a  wife. 

Blue  were  her  eyes,  and  her  figure 
Was  straight  as  a  dart ! 

Nimble  of  foot,  shrill  of  tongue. 

Somewhat  cold  at  the  heart. 

In  John’s  honest  slow-beating  blood 
Dawned  a  consciousness  dim, 

He  was  proud  of  his  quick-witted  wife 
And  her  fireside  trim  ; 

Proud,  and  yet  puizled  at  times 
At  the  storms  in  his  sky, 

W’hen  Nelly’s  swift  passions  blazed  out 
In  the  light  angry  eye. 

Not  a  thought  had  the  poor  patient  fellow, 

Of  answering  gall, 

“  But  the  ways  of  the  women,”  he  pondered, 
“  Are  wonderful  all !” 

Then  his  children  were  bom  one  by  one. 

Till  the  cottage  was  full 
Of  sturdy  young  brats,  red  as  roses, 

Yet  soft  as  lambs’  wool. 

Five  hungry  mouths  must  be  fed. 

And  the  father  must  toil 
For  potatoes  and  meal,  and  moreover, 

_  Nell’s  kettle  must  boil. 

And  he  toiled  without  resting  or  grudging. 
And  ate  his  crust  dry. 

While  seed-time  and  harvest  alternate,  ] 
Revolved  and  passed  by — 

And  Nelly  worked  hard  as  a  slave, 

.  And  grew  sour  and  thin. 

And  the  sound  of  her  sharp  shrewish  voice 
As  he  passed  out  and  in 
Tormented  his  soul  all  the  more 
That  his  torment  was  dumb — 

For  all  that  his  spirit  was  chafed. 

The  words  would  not  come  ; 

So  dogged,  and  patient,  and  silent. 

He  wrought  on  the  farm. 

Only  a  clod,  and  content  to  be 
Cold,  so  that  others  were  warm  ; 

Watered  the  horses,  and  foddered 
The  cattle  and  sheep. 

And  took  his  last  look  with  a  smile  • 
At  his  children  asleep. 

Then  came  one  raw  morning  in  winter. 

The  wind  whistled  shrill, 

John,  miry  and  wet  from  the  ploughing. 
Descended  the  hill. 
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And  turned  to  his  hovel  for  comfort 
Of  breakfast  and  fire — 

Where  Nelly  stood  over  the  porridge, 

All  grumbling  in  ire. 

She  turned  as  he  entered  the  door,  - 

Stooping  weary  and  low. 

And  threw  him  a  glance  and  a  word 
That  was  almost  a  blow. 

“  Guid  save  us,”  he  cried,  “can  I  ne’er 
Hae  a  moment  o’  ease  ? 

Here,  gie  us  some  parritch,  guid  wife. 

And  for  ance,  baud  yer  peace.” 

A  swift  and  sharp  taunt,  and  a  cuff 
To  the  babe  at  her  side. 

Then  a  concert  of  wailing  and  scolding. 

Till  John,  distraught,  cried, 

“  I’ll  hang  mysel’,  woman,  for  life 
Is  ower  hard  to  be  borne” — 

“  Ye  said  sae,  I’m  thinking,”  she  answered, 

“  But  yesterday  morn, 

But  ye’re  no  hangit  yet  as  I  see !” 

And  she  laughed  out  of  tune. 

Said  John,  with  a  strange  sort  of  smile, 

“That  is  remedied  soon.” 

He  turned  as  he  spoke,  and  he  kissed 
The  small  bairn  at  the  door  ; 

Looked  for  a  moment  at  those 

He  should  never  see  more —  . 

When  breakfast  was  ready,  the  bacon 
All  frizzled  and  done. 

Called  Nelly,  “  Boys,  where  is  yer  daddy  ? 

Run  out,  Jemmy,  run 
And  tell  him  to  hurry  and  eat 
While  the  bacon  is  hot 

And  the  bairns  clustered  round  for  the  porridge 
She  poured  from  the  pot. 

But  the  bacon  grew  colder  and  colder, 

In  Nelly’s  despite. 

And  as  she  wax^  un^ry,  came  Jemmy 
All  shaking  and  white. 

“  My  feyther  won’t  answer,”  he  said 
’Twixt  a  sob  and  a  scream, 

“  But  he  grins  at  me  till  I’m  ’maist  frighted. 

Just  ower  the  beam.” 

It  was  true,  and  I  write  it  with  tears, 

I  that  cut  the  man  down, 

And  a  poor  clod  of  earth — that  was  all 
That  remained  of  John  Brown. 

A  few  folk  blamed  Nell,  but  ’twas  pity 
Prevailed  as  a  rule, 

“For  who  could  have  thought  that  the  man 
Would  have  been  such  a  fool  ?” 

So  they  dug  him  a  trench,  and  decreed 

Mrs.  Nell  a  black  gown,  ' 

And  the  daisies  bloomed  fair  in  the  spring 
O’er  the  grave  of  John  Brown. 

Temple  Bar. 
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SYDNEY  DOBELL.  — A  PERSONAL  SKETCH. 
BY  ROBERT  BUCHANAN. 


In  the  winter  of  i860,  as  I  sat  alone, 
writing,  in  what  David  Gray  described 
as  the  “  dear  old  ghastly  bankrupt  gar¬ 
ret  at  No.  66”,  Lucinda  from  the  kitch¬ 
en  came  panting  upstairs  with  a  card,  on 
which  was  inscribed  the  name  of  ‘  ‘  Syd¬ 
ney  Dobell and  in  less  than  five  min¬ 
utes  afterwards  I  was  conversing  eagerly, 
and  face  to  face,  with  the  man  who  had 
been  my  first  friend  and  truest  helper  in 
the  great  world  of  letters.  It  was  our 
first  meeting.  David  Gray,  whom  Do¬ 
bell  had  assisted  with  a  caressing  and 
angelic  patience,  never  knew  him  at  all, 
but  was  at  that  very  moment  lying  sick 
to  death  in  the  little  cottage  at  Merk- 
land,  pining  and  hoping  against  hope 
for  such  a  meeting.  “  How  about  Do¬ 
bell  ?”  he  wrote  a  little  later,  in  answer 
to  my  announcement  of  the  visit.  ”  Did 
your  mind  of  itself,  or  even  against  itself, 
recognise  through  the  clothes  a  man — a 
poetl  Has  he  the  modesty  and  make- 
himself-at-home  manner  of  Milnes  ?” 
What  answer  I  gave  to  these  eager  inqui¬ 
ries  I  do  not  remember,  nor  would  it  be 
worth  recording,  for  I  myself  at  that 
time  was  only  a  boy,  with  little  or  no  ex¬ 
perience  of  things  and  men.  But  even 
now,  across  the  space  of  dull  and  sor¬ 
rowful  years,  comes  the  vision  of  as 
sweet  and  shining  a  face  as  ever  brought 
joy  and  comfort  this  side  of  the  grave  ; 
of  a  voice  musical  and  low,  "  excellent” 
in  all  its  tones  as  the  voice  of  the  ten- 
derest  woman  ;  of  manners  at  once  man¬ 
ly  and  caressing,  bashful  and  yet  bold, 
with  a  touch  of  piteous  gentleness  which 
told  a  sad  tale  of  feeble  physical  powers 
and  the  tortured  sense  of  bodily  despair. 

I  saw  him  once  or  twice  afterwards, 
and  had  a  glimpse  of  that  fellow-suf¬ 
ferer,  his  wife.  He  was  staying  with 
some  friends  on  the  hills  of  Hampstead, 
and  thither  I  trudged  to  meet  him,  and 
to  listen  to  his  sparkling  poetic  speech. 
I  recall  now,  with  a  curious  sense  of 
pain,  that  my  strongest  feeling  concern¬ 
ing  him,  at  that  time  was  a  feeling  of 
wonder  at  the  gossamer-like  frailness  of 
his  physique  and  the  almost  morbid 
refinement  of  his  conversation.  .These 
two  characteristics,  which  would  be  ill- 
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comprehended  by  a  boy  in  the  rude  flush 
of  health  and  hope,  and  with  a  certain 
audacity  of  physical  well-being,  struck 
me  strangely  then,  and  came  back  upon 
my  heart  with  terrible  meaning  now. 
Combined  with  this  feeling  of  wonder 
and  pity  was  blended,  of  necessity,  one 
of  fervent  gratitude.  Some  little  time 
previous  to  our  first  meeting,  I  had  come, 
a  literary  adventurer,  to  London  ;  with 
no  capital  but  a  sublime  self-assurance 
which  it  has  taken  many  long  years  to 
tame  into  a  certain  obedience  and  acqui¬ 
escence.  About  the  same  time,  David 
Gray  had  also  set  foot  in  the  great  City. 
And  Sydney  Dobell  had  helped  us  both, 
as  no  other  living  man  could  or  would. 
For  poor  Gray’s  wild  yet  gentle  dreams, 
and  for  my  coarser  and  less  conciliatory 
ambition,  he  had  nothing  but  words  of 
wisdom  and  gentle  remonstrance.  None 
of  our  folly  daunted  him.  He  wrote, 
with  the  heart  of  an  angel,  letters  which 
might  have  tamed  the  madness  in  the 
heart  of  a  devil.  He  helped,  he  warned, 
he  watched  us,  with  unwearying  care. 
In  the  midst  of  his  own  solemn  sorrows, 
which  we  so  little  understood,  he  found 
heart  of  grace  to  sympathise  with  our 
wild  struggles  for  the  unattainable.  At 
a  period  when  writing  was  a  torture  to 
him,  he  devoted  hours  of  correspond¬ 
ence  to  the  guidance  and  instruction  of 
two  fellow-creatures  he  had  never  seen. 
To  receive  one  of  his  gracious  and  elab¬ 
orate  epistles,  finished  with  the  painful 
care  which  this  lordly  martyr  bestowed 
on  the  most  trifling  thing  he  did,  was  to 
be  in  communication  with  a  spirit  stand¬ 
ing  on  the  very  heights  of  life.  I,  at 
least,  little  comprehended  the  blessing 
then.  But  it  came,  with  perfect  conse¬ 
cration,  on  David  Gray’s  dying  bed  ;  it 
made  his  last  days  blissful,  and  it  helped 
to  close  his  eyes  in  peace. 

No  one  who  knew  Sydney  Dobell,  no 
one  who  had  ever  so  brief  a  glimpse  of 
him,  can  read  without  tears  the  simple 
and  beautiful  Memorials,  now  just  pub¬ 
lished,  of  his  gracious,  quiet,  and  un¬ 
eventful  life.  Predestined  to  physical 
martyrdom,  he  walked  the  earth  for  fifty 
years,  at  the  bidding  of  what  to  our  im- 
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perfect  vision  seems  a  pitiless  and  inscru¬ 
table  Destiny.  Why  this  divinely  gifted 
being,  whose  soul  seemed  all  goodness, 
and  whose  highest  song  would  have  been 
an  inestimable  gain  to  humanity,  should 
have  been  struck  down  again  and  again 
by  blows  so  cruel,  is  a  question  which 
pricks  the  very  core  of  that  tormenting 
conscience  which  is  in  us  all.  Ill-luck 
dogged  his  footsteps ;  Sickness  en¬ 
camped  wherever  he  found  a  home. 
His  very  goodness  and  gentleness  seemed 
at  times  his  bane.  At  an  age  when 
other  men  are  revelling  in  mere  exist¬ 
ence  he  was  being  taught  that  mere  ex¬ 
istence  is  torture.  We  have  read  of 
Christian  martyrs,  of  all  the  hres  through 
which  they  passed  ;  but  surely  no  one 
of  them  ever  fought  with  such  torment¬ 
ing  flames  as  did  this  patient  poet, 
whose  hourly  cry  was  of  the  kindness 
and  goodness  of  God.  From  first  to 
last,  no  word  of  anger,  no  utterance  of 
fierce  arraignment,  passed  his  lips. 

“  The  best  of  men 

That  e’er  wore  earth  about  him  was  a  sufferer— 
The  first  true  Gentleman  that  ever  lived.” 

And  like  that  “  best  of  men,”  Sydney 
Dobell  troubled  himself  to  make  no  com¬ 
plaint,  but  took  the  cup  of  sorrow  and 
drained  it  to  the  bitter  dregs.  Such  a 
record  of  such  a  life  stops  the  cry  on  the 
very  lips  of  blasphemy,  and  makes  us 
ask  ourselves  if  that  life  did  not  possess, 
direct  from  God,  some  benediction, 
some  comfort,  unknown  to  us.  So  it 
must  have  been.  ”  I..ooking  up,”  as  a 
writer*  on  the  subject  has  beautifully 
put  it,  "  he  saw  the  heavens  opened.” 
These  pathetic  glimpses  seemed  comfort 
enough. 

Doubtless  to  some  readers  of  this 
magazine  the  very  name  of  Sydney  Do¬ 
bell  is  unfamiliar.  To  all  students  of 
modem  poetry  it  is  of  course  more  or 
less  known,  as  that  of  one  of  the  chief 
leaders  of  the  school  of  verse  known  by 
its  enemies  as  ”  the  Spasmodic.”  With 
Philip  James  Bailey  and  Alexander 
Smith,  Dobell  reigned  for  a  lustrum,  to 
the  great  wonder  and  confusion  of  hon¬ 
est  folk,  who  pinned  their  faith  on  Ten¬ 
nyson’s  ‘  Gardener’s  Daughter  ’  and 
Longfellow’s  ‘  Psalm  of  Life.’  His  day 
of  reign  was  that  of  Gilfillan’s  ‘  Literary 


*  Matthew  Browne,  in  the  Contemporary  Ke^ 
view. 
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Portraits,’  and  of  the  lurid  apparition, 
Stanjan  Bigg  ;  of  the  marvellous  mono¬ 
logue,  and  the  invocation  without  an 
end  ;  of  the  resurrection  of  a  Drama 
which  had  never  lived,  to  hold  high  jinks 
and  feasting  with  a  literary  Mycerinus 
who  was  about  to  die.  It  was  a  period 
of  poetic  incandescence  ;  new  suns,  not 
yet  spherical,  whirling  out  hourly  before 
the  public  gaze,  and  vanishing  instantly 
into  space,  to  live  on,  however,  in  the 
dusky  chronology  of  the  poetic  astrono¬ 
mer,  Gilfillan.  The  day  passed,  the 
school  vanished.  Where  is  the  school 
now  ? 

“  Where  are  the  snows  of  yesteryear  ?” 

Yet  they  who  underrate  that  school  know 
little  what  real  poetry  is.  It  was  a 
chaos,  granted  ;  but  a  chaos  capable, 
under  certain  conditions,  of  being  shaped 
into  such  creations  as  would  put  to 
shame  many  makers  of  much  of  our 
modem  verse.  As  it  is,  we  may  dis¬ 
cover  in  the  writings  of  Sydney  Dobell 
and  his  circle  solid  lumps  of  pure  poetic 
ore,  of  a  quality  scarcely  discoverable 
in  modem  literature  this  side  of  the 
Elizabethan  period. 

Sydney  Dobell  was  bom  at  Cran- 
brook,  in  Kent,  on  April  5,  1824.  Both 
on  the  paternal  and  maternal  side,  he 
w'as  descended  from  people  remarkable 
for  their  Christian  virtues  and  strong 
religious  instincts  ;  and  from  his  earliest 
years  he  was  regarded  by  his  parents  as 
having  "a  special  and  even  apostolic 
mission.”  The  story  of  his  child-life, 
indeed,  is  one  of  those  sad  records  of 
unnatural  precocity,  caused  by  a  system 
of  early  forcing,  which  have  of  late  years 
become  tolerably  familiar  to  the  public. 
He  seems  never  to  have  been  strong, 
and  his  naturally  feeble  constitution  was 
undermined  by  habits  of  introspection. 
It  is  painfully  touching  now  to  read  the 
extracts  from  his  father’s  note-book, 
full  of  a  quaint  Puritan  simplicity,  and 
an  over-mastering  spiritual  faith.  Here 
is  one  : 

"  I  used  frequently  to  talk  to  him  of  how  de¬ 
lightful  and  blessed  it  would  be  if  any  child 
would  resolve  to  live  as  pure,  virtuous,  and 
holy  a  life,  as  dedicated  to  the  will  and  ser¬ 
vice  of  God,  as  Jesus.  I  used  to  say  to  him 
that  if  one  could  ever  be  found  again  who  was 
spotless  and  holy,  it  was  with  me  a  pleasing 
speculation  and  hope  that  such  a  character 
might,  even  in  this  life,  be  called  as  a  special 
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instrument  of  our  Heavenly  Father  for  some 
great  purpose  with  His  Church,  or  with  the 
Jews.” 

The  seed  thus  sown  by  the  zealous 
parent  bore  fruit  afterwards  in  a  dis¬ 
position  of  peculiar  sweetness,  yet  ever 
conscious  of  the  prerogatives  and  preju¬ 
dices  of  a  Christian  w'arrior.  Out  of 
the  many  who  are  called  Sydney  Dobell 
believed  himself  specially  chosen,  if  not 
to  fulfil  any  divine  mission  “  with  the 
Church  or  with  the  Jews,”  at  least  to 
preach  and  sing  in  the  God-eiven  mantle 
of  fire  which  men  call  genius.  In  his 
leading  works,  but  especially  in  ‘  Balder,’ 
he  preached  genius-worship  ;  of  all 
forms  of  hero-worship,  devised  by  stu¬ 
dents  of  German  folios,  the  most  hope¬ 
less  and  the  most  hope-destroying. 
Thenceforward  isolation  became  a  hab¬ 
it,  introspection  an  intellectual  duty. 
With  all  his  love  for  his  fellow-men,  and 
all  his  deep  sympathy  with  modem  prog¬ 
ress,  he  lacked  to  the  end  a  certain  lite¬ 
rary  robustness,  which  only  comes  to  a 
man  made  fully  conscious  that  Art  and 
Literature  are  not  Life  itself,  but  only 
Life’s  humble  handmaids.  He  was  too 
constantly  overshadowed  with  his  mis¬ 
sion.  Fortunately,  however,  that  very 
mission  became  his  only  solace  and 
comfort,  when  his  days  of  literar)*  mar¬ 
tyrdom  came.  He  went  to  the  stake 
of  criticism  with  a  smile  on  his  face, 
almost  disamiing  his  torturers  and  exe¬ 
cutioners. 

When  Sydney  was  three  years  old,  his 
father  failed  in  business  as  a  hide-mer¬ 
chant,  and,  removing  to  London,  start¬ 
ed  as  a  wine-merchant.  “  About  this 
time,”  says  the  biographer,  “  Sydney 
was  described  as  of  very  astonishing  un¬ 
derstanding,  as  preferring  mental  diver¬ 
sion  to  eating  and  drinking,  and  very  in¬ 
ventive  with  tales.”  Strange  moods  of 
sorrow  and  self-pity  began  to  trouble 
his  life  at  the  age  of  four.  At  eight,  it 
was  recorded  of  him  that  he  ”  had  never 
been  known  to  tell  an  untruth.”  From 
seven  years  of  age  he  imitated  the  pa¬ 
ternal  habit,  and  used  ”  little  pocket- 
books,”  to  note  down  his  ideas,  his 
bits  of  acquired  knowledge,  his  simple 
questions  on  spiritual  subjects.  For  ex¬ 
ample  :  “  Report  of  the  Controversy  of 
Porter  and  Bagot.  Mr.  Porter  main¬ 
tains  that  Jesus  Christ  lived  in  heaven 
with  God  before  the  beginning  of  the 


world.”  At  the  age  of  ten,  he  was  an 
omnivorous  reader,  and  the  habit  of 
verse-writing  was  growing  steadily  upon 
him.  I  know  nothing  more  pitiful  in 
literature  than  the  story  of  his  precocity, 
in  all  its  cruel  and  touching  details.  At 
twelve  years  of  age  he  was  sufficiently 
matured  to  fall  in  love,  the  object  of  his 
passion  being  Emily  Fordham,  the  lady 
who  only  nine  years  afterwards  became 
his  wife.  By  this  time  his  father  had 
removed  to  Cheltenham,  and  had  set  up 
in  business  there.  Sydney  and  the 
rest  of  the  children  still  remained  at 
home,  and  thus  missed  all  the  invigorat¬ 
ing  influences  of  a  public  school ;  for 
the  father  belonged  to  the  sect  of  Sepa¬ 
ratists,  which  holds  as  cardinal  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  avoiding  those  who  hold  adverse, 
or  different,  religious  views. 

The  account  of  that  dreary  life  of 
drudgery  and  over-work  at  Cheltenham 
may  be  sadly  passed  over  ;  it  is  a  life 
not  good  to  think  of,  and  its  few  gleams 
of  sunshine  are  too  faint  and  feeble  to 
detain  the  reader  long.  From  the  date 
of  his  removal  to  Cheltenham  he  acted 
as  his  father’s  clerk.  The  account  of 
the  i>eriod  extending  from  his  twelfth 
year  to  the  date  of  his  marriage  is  one 
of  hard  uncongenial  toil,  varied  by  scrip¬ 
ture-readings  of  doubtful  edification, 
and  a  passion  morbid  and  almost  pedan¬ 
tic  in  the  old-fashioned  quaintness  of  its 
moods.  The  biographer’s  record  may 
form,  as  we  are  told,  ”  a  one-sided  and 
painful  picture,”  but  we  suspect  that  it 
is  a  true  one,  truer,  that  is  to  say,  than 
the  idea  in  its  author’s  memory  of  ‘  ‘  light, 
buoyant,Ivarious,  and  vigorous  activity,” 
The  truth  is,  the  parents  of  the  poet 
blundered  in  blindness,  a  blindness 
chiefly  due  to  their  remarkable  religious 
belief.  His  father  especially,  despite 
all  his  kindness  of  heart,  was  strenuous 
to  the  verge  of  bigotry.  One  can  scarce¬ 
ly  remark  without  a  smile  the  inconsist¬ 
ency  with  which  one  who  was  “  a  publi¬ 
can,”  and  by  profession  a  vendor  of  con¬ 
vivial  and  intoxicating  liquors,  held 
aloof  from  the  non-elect  among  his  fellow- 
creatures.  “  Business  is  not  brisk,”  he 
wrote  ;  “  I  can’t  account  for  it,  except, 
as  usual,  in  our  retired  life  and  habits.” 
The  idea  of  a  sad-eyed  Separatist  deal¬ 
ing  in  fiery  ports  and  sherries,  shutting 
out  the  world  and  yet  lamenting  when 
”  business  was  not  brisk,”  is  one  of 
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those  grim,  cruel,  heart-breaking  jokes, 
in  which  Humanity  is  so  rich,  and  of 
which  the  pathetic  art  of  the  humorist 
offers  the  only  bearable  solution. 

At  the  age  of  twenty,  Sydney  Dobell 
was  married  to  an  invalid  like  himself, 
and  one  like  himself  of  a  strong  Puritan 
bias.  The  humorist  must  help  us  again, 
if  we  are  to  escajjc  a  certain  feeling  of 
nausea  at  the  details  of  this  courtship 
and  union,  with  its  odd  glimpses  of  p>er- 
sonal  yearning,  its  fervent  sense  of  the 
“  mission,”  and  its  dreary  scraps  from 
the  Old  Testament.  The  young  couple 
settled  down  together  in  a  little  house  at 
Cheltenham  ;  and  though  for  a  time  they 
avoided  all  society  and  still  adhered  to 
the  tenets  of  the  elect,  this  was  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  a  broader  and  a  healthier  life. 
All  might  perhaps  have  been  well,  and 
the  poet  have  cast  quite  away  the  cloud 
of  his  early  training,  but  for  one  of  those 
cruel  accidents  which  make  life  an  in¬ 
scrutable  puzzle.  Just  as  Sydney  Dobell 
was  beginning  to  live,  just  as  his  mind 
was  growing  more  robust,  and  his  pow¬ 
ers  more  coherent  and  pieaceful,  he  was 
struck  by  rheumatic  fever,  caught  during 
a  temporary  removal  to  a  Devonshire 
farmhouse.  As  if  that  were  not  enough, 
his  wife,  always  frail,  broke  down  almost 
at  the  same  time.  From  that  time  for¬ 
ward,  the  poet  and  his  wife  were  fellow- 
sufferers,  each  watching  by  turns  over  the 
attacks  of  the  other.  It  may  be  said  with¬ 
out  exaggeration,  that  neither  enjoyed 
one  day  of  thoroughly  buoyant  physical 
health.  Still,  they  had  a  certain  pensive 
happiness,  relieved  in  the  husband’s  case 
by  bursts  of  hectic  excitement. 

By  this  time,  when  Dobell  was  four- 
and-twenty  years  of  age,  the  great  wave 
of  ’48  had  risen  and  fallen,  and  its  in¬ 
fluence  was  still  felt  in  the  hearts  of 
men.  It  was  a  time  of  revolutions, 
moral  as  well  as  political.  Dobell,  like 
many  another,  felt  the  earth  tremble  un¬ 
der  him  ;  watched  and  listened,  as  if  for 
the  signs  of  a  second  Advent.  Then, 
like  others,  he  looked,  across  France, 
towards  Italy.  Thus  the  ‘  Roman  ’  was 
planned  ;  thus  he  began  to  write  for  the 
journals  of  advanced  opinion.  He  had 
now  a  wine  business  of  his  own,  and  had 
a  pleasant  country  house  on  the  Cotswold 
Hills.  Having  published  a  portion  of 
the  ‘  Roman  ’  in  Taifs  Magaziru,  he 
was  led  to  correspond  with  the  then 


Aristarchus  af  the  poetic  Armament,  the 
Rev.  George  Gilflllan.  GilAllan  roundly 
hailed  him  as  a  poetic  genius,  and  he, 
not  ungrateful,  wrote  :  “  If  in  after¬ 
years*  I  should  ever  be  called  ‘Poet,’ 
you  will  know  that  my  success  is,  in 
some  sort,  your  work.”  Shortly  after 
this,  he  went  to  London  and  interviewed 
Mr.  Carlyle.  ”  We  had  a  tough  argu¬ 
ment,”  he  Vrote  to  GilAllan,  “  whether 
it  were  better  to  have  learned  to  make 
shoes  or  to  have  written  ‘  Sartor  Kesar- 
tus.’  ”  At  the  beginning  of  1850  he 
published  the  ‘  Roman.’  This  was  his 
Arst  great  literary  performance,  and  it 
was  tolerably  successful :  that  is  to  say, 
it  received  a  good  deal  of  praise  from 
the  newspapers,  and  circulated  in  small 
editions  among  the  general  public. 

The  subject  of  this  dramatic  poem  was 
Italian  liberty,  and  the  work  is  full  of 
the  genius  and  prophecy  of  1848.  The 
leading  character  is  one  Vittorio  Santo, 
a  missionary  of  freedom,  who  (to  quote 
the  author’s  own  argument)  "  has  gone 
out  disguised  as  a  monk  to  preach  the 
cause  of  Italy,  the  overthrow  of  the  Aus¬ 
trian  domination,  and  the  restoration  of 
a  great  Roman  Republic.”  Santo,  in  the 
course  of  the  poem,  delivers  a  series  of 
splendid  and  almost  prophetic  sermons 
on  the  heroic  life  and  the  great  heroic 
cause.  As  an  example  of  Dobell’s  earlier 
and  more  rhetorical  manner,  I  will  tran¬ 
scribe  the  following  powerful  lines  : 

“  I  pray  you  listen  how  I  loved  my  mother. 
And  you  will  weep  with  me.  She  loved  me, 
nurst  me, 

And  fed  my  soul  with  light.  Morning  and 
even 

Praying,  I  sent  that  soul  into  her  eyes, 

And  knew  what  heaven  was  though  1  was  a 
child. 

I  grew  in  stature,  and  she  grew  in  goodness. 

I  was  a  grave  child  ;  looking  on  her  taught  me 
To  love  the  beautiful :  and  1  had  thoughts 
Of  Paradise,  when  other  men  have  hardly 
Looked  out  of  doors  on  earth.  (Alas  !  alas  ! 
That  I  have  also  learned  to  look  on  earth 
When  other  men  see  heaven.)  I  toiled,  but 
even 

As  I  became  more  holy,  she  seemed  holier  ; 
Even  as  when  climbing  mountain-tops  the  sky 
Grows  ampler,  higher,  purer  as  ye  rise. 

Let  me  believe  no  more.  No,  do  not  ask  me 
How  I  repaid  my  mother.  O  thou  saint. 

That  lookest  on  me  day  and  night  from  hea¬ 
ven. 

And  smilest.  I  have  given  thee  tears  for  tears. 
Anguish  for  anguish,  woe  for  woe.  Forgive 
me 

If  in  the  spirit  of  ineffable  penance 
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words  I  waken  up  the  guilt  that  sleeps. 

Let  not  the  sound  afflict  thine  heaven,  or  color 
That  pale,  tear-blotted  record  which  the  angels 
Keep  of  my  sins.  We  left  her.  I  and  all 
The  brothers  that  her  milk  had  fed.  We  left 
her — 

And  strange  dark  robbers  with  unwonted 
names 

Abused  her  !  bound  her  !  pillaged  her  !  pro¬ 
faned  her  ! 

Bound  her  ’clasped  hands,  and  gagged  the 
trembling  lips 

That  pray’d  for  her  lost  Children.  And  we 
sto^ 

And  she  knelt  to  us,  and  we  saw  her  kneel. 

And  looked  upon  her  coldly  and  denied  her  ! 

•  •  •  '  •  » 

You  are  my  brothers.  And  my  mother  was 
Yours.  And  each  man  amongst  you  day  by 
day 

Takes  bowing,  the  same  price  that  sold  my 
mother. 

And  does  not  blush.  Her  name  is  Rome. 
Look  round 

And  see  those  features  which  the  sun  himself 
Can  hardly  leave  for  fondness.  Look  upon 
Her  mountain  bosom,  where  the  very  sky 
Beholds  with  passion  ;  and  with  the  last  proud 
Imperial  sorrow  of  dejected  empire 
She  wraps  the  purple  round  her  outraged 
breast. 

And  even  in  fetters  cannot  be  a  slave. 

Look  on  the  world’s  best  glory  and  worst 
shame.” 

The  ‘  Roman  ’  is  full  of  this  kind  of  fer¬ 
vor,  and  is  maintained  throughout  at  a 
fine  temperature  of  poetic  eloquence. 
Its  effect  on  the  ardent  youth  of  its  gen¬ 
eration  must  have  been  considerable. 
Perhaps  now,  when  the  stormy  sea  of 
Italian  politics  has  settled  down,  it  may 
be  lawful  to  ask  oneself  how  much  reali¬ 
ty  there  was  in  the  battle-songs  and 
poems  that  accompanied  or  preluded 
the  tempest.  It  is  quite  conceivable,  at 
least,  that  a  man  may  sing  very  wildly 
about  “  Italy”  and  “  Rome”  and 
“  Freedom”  without  any  definite  idea 
of  what  he  means,  and  without  any 
particular  feeling  for  human  nature  in 
the  concrete.  This ‘was  not  the  case 
with  Dobell ;  every  syllable  of  his  state¬ 
ly  song  came  right  out  of  his  heart.  For 
this  Christian  warrior,  like  many  an¬ 
other,  was  just  a  little  too  fond  of  ap¬ 
peals  to  the  sword  ;  just  a  little  too  apt 
to  pose  as  ”  an  Englishman”  and  a 
lover  of  freedom.  He  who  began  with 
the  sonorous  cadence  of  the  ‘  Roman  ’ 
wrote,  in  his  latter  moods,  the  wild 
piece  of  gabble  called  ‘  England’s  Day.’ 
The  ‘  Roman,’  however,  remains  a  fine 
and  fervid  poem,  worthy  of  thrice  the 


fame  it  is  ever  likely  to  receive.  What 
Mazzini  wrote  of  it  in  1851  may  fully  be 
remembered  at  this  hour,  when  it  is 
pretty  well  forgotten  : 

“  You  have  written  about  Rome  as  I  would, 
had  I  been  born  a  poet.  And  what  you  did 
write  flows  from  the  soul,  the  all-loving,  the 
all-embracing,  the  prophet-soul.  It  is  the  only 
true  source  of  real  inspiration.” 

Meantime  the  air  was  full  of  other 
voices.  Carlyle  was  croaking  and  proph¬ 
esying,  with  a  strong  Dumfriesshire 
accent.  Bailey  had  amazed  the  world 
with  ‘  Festus,’  a  colossal  Conversation¬ 
alist,  by  the  side  of  whom  his  quite  cler¬ 
ical  and  feebly  genteel  Devil  seemed  a 
pigmy.  Gilfillan  had  opened  his  won¬ 
derful  Pie  of  ‘  Literary  Portraits,  ’  con¬ 
taining  more  swarms  of  poetical  black¬ 
birds  than  the  world  knew  how  to  listen 
to.  Mazzini  was  eloquent  in  reviews, 
George  Dawson  was  stumping  the  prov¬ 
inces  and  converting  the  bourgeoisie. 

"  The  world  was  waiting  for  that  trumpet- 
blast. 

To  which  Humanity  should  rise  at  last 

Out  of  a  thousand  graves,  and  claim  its 
throne.” 

It  was  a  period  of  prodigious  ideas. 
Every  literary  work  was  macrocosmic 
and  colossal.  Every  poet,  under  his 
own  little  forcing  glass,  reared  a  Great 
Poem — a  sort  of  prodigious  pumpkin 
which  ended  in  utter  unwieldiness  and 
wateriness.  No  sort  of  preparation 
was  necessary  either  for  the  throne  or 
the  laurel.  Kings  of  men,  king-hating, 
sprang  to  full  mental  light,  like  fungi,  in 
a  night.  Quiet  tax-paying  people,  awak¬ 
ing  in  bed,  heard  the  Chivalry  of  Labor 
passing,  with  hollow  music  of  fife  and 
drum.  But  it  was  a  grand  time  for  all 
the  talents.  Woman  was  awaking  to  a 
sense  of  her  mission.  Charlotte  Bronte 
was  ready  with  the  prose-poem  of  the 
century,  Mrs.  Browning  was  touching 
notes  of  human  pathos  which  reached  to 
every  factory  in  the  world.  Compared 
with  our  present  dead  swoon  of  Poetry, 
a  swoon  scarcely  relieved  at  all  by  the 
occasional  smelling-salts  of  strong  aes¬ 
thetics,  it  was  a  rich  and  golden  time. 
It  had  its  Dickens,  to  make  every  home 
happy  with  the  gospel  of  plum-pudding  ; 
its  Tennyson,  to  sing  beautiful  songs  of 
the  middle-class  ideal,  and  the  comfort¬ 
able  clerical  sentiment ;  its  Thackeray, 
to  relieve  the  passionate,  overcharged 
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human  heart  with  the  prick  of  cynicism 
and  the  moisture  of  self-pity.  To  be 
bom  at  such  a  time  was  in  itself  (to  par¬ 
ody  the  familiar  expression)  a  liberal  ed¬ 
ucation.  We  who  live  now  may  well 
bewail  the  generation  which  preceded 
us.  Some  of  the  old  deities  still  linger 
with  us,  but  only  “  in  idiocy  of  god¬ 
head,”  nodding  on  their  mighty  seats. 
The  clamor  has  died  away.  The  utter 
sterility  of  passion  and  the  hopeless  stag¬ 
nation  of  sentiment  nowadays  may  be 
guessed  when  some  little  clique  can  set 
up  Gautier  in  a  niche  :  Gautier,  that 
hairdresser’s  dummy  of  a  stylist,  with 
his  complexion  of  hectic  pink  and  waxen 
white,  his  well-oiled  wig,  and  his  in¬ 
communicable  scent  of  the  barber’s 
shop.  What  an  apotheosis  !  After  the 
prophecies  of  ’48  ;  after  the  music  of 
the  awakening  heart  of  Man  ;  after 
Emerson  and  the  newly  risen  moon  of 
latter  Platonism,  shining  tenderly  on  a 
world  of  vacant  thrones  ! 

Just  as  the  human  soul  was  most  ex¬ 
pectant,  just  as  the  Revolution  of  ’48 
had  made  itself  felt  wherever  the 
thoughts  of  men  were  free,  the  Sullen 
Tyrant,  tired  of  the  tame  eagle  dodge, 
perpetrated  his  coup  cT /tat,  stabled 
France  to  the  heart  with  his  assassin’s 
dagger,  and  mounted  livid  to  his  throne 
upon  her  bleeding  breast.  It  is  very 
piteous  to  read,  in  Dobell’s  biography 
and  elsewhere,  of  the  utter  folly  which 
recognised  in  this  moody,  moping,  and 
graceless  ruffian  a  veritable  Saviour  of 
Society.  The  great  woman-poet  of  the 
period  hailed  him  holy,  and  her  great 
husband  approved  her  worship.  Dobell 
had  doubts,  not  many,  of  Napoleon’s 
consecration.  But  Robert  Browning 
and  Sydney  Dobell  both  lived  to  recog¬ 
nise  in  the  lesser  Napoleon,  not  only  the 
assassin  of  France  political  and  social, 
but  the  destroyer  of  literary  manhood  all 
over  the  world.  Twenty  years  of  the 
Second  Empire,  twenty  years  of  a  fester¬ 
ing  sore  which  contaminated  all  the  civ¬ 
ilisation  of  the  earth,  were  destined  to 
follow.  We  reap  the  result  still,  in  a 
society  given  over  to  luxury  and  to 
gold  ;  in  a  journalism  that  has  lost  its 
manhood,  and  is  supported  on  a  system 
of  indecent  exposure  and  blackmail ;  in 
a  literature  whose  first  word  is  flippancy, 
whose  last  word  is  prurience,  and  whose 
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victory  is  in  the  orgies  of  a  naked  Dance 
of  Death. 

Be  all  that  as  it  may,  those  were  hap¬ 
py  times  for  Sydney  Dobell.  In  one 
brief  period  of  literary  activity,  he  wrote 
nearly  all  the  works  which  are  now  as¬ 
sociated  with  his  name.  To  this  period 
belongs  his  masterly  review  of  ‘  Currer 
Bell,’  a  model  of  what  such  criticism 
should  be.  The  review  led  to  a  corre¬ 
spondence  of  singular  interest  between 
Miss  Bronte  and  Dobell.  ”  You  think 
chiefly  of  what  is  to  be  done  and  won  in 
life,”  wrote  Charlotte  ;  “I,  what  is  to 

be  suffered . If  ever  we  meet,  you 

must  regard  me  as  a  grave  sort  of  elder 
sister.”  By  this  period  the  fountain  of 
Charlotte  Bronte's  genius  was  dry  ;  she 
knew  it,  though  the  world  thought  other¬ 
wise,  and  hence  her  despair.  She  had 
lived  her  life,  and  put  it  all  into  one 
immortal  book.  So  she  sat,  a  veiled 
figure,  by  the  side  of  the  urn  called 
‘Jane  Eyre.’  The  shadow  of  Death 
was  already  upon  her  face. 

Dobell  now  began  to  move  about  the 
world.  He  went  to  Switzerland,  and 
on  his  return  he  was  very  busy  with  his 
second  jxiem,  ‘  Balder.  ’  While  laboring 
thus  he  first  heard  of  Alexander  Smith, 
and  having  read  some  of  the  new  (>oet’s 
passages  in  the  Eclectic  Review,  wrote 
thus  to  Gilfillan  :  ”  But  has  he  [Smith] 
not  published  already,  either  in  newspa¬ 
pers  or  periodicals  ?  Curiously  enough, 
I  have  the  strongest  impression  of  ueittfr 
the  best  images  before,  and  I  am  seldom 
mistaken  in  these  remembrances.” 
This  was  ominous,  of  course,  of  what 
afterwards  took  place,  when  the  noto¬ 
rious  charge  of  plagiarism  was  made 
against  Smith  in  the  Athenaum.  Short¬ 
ly  afterwards  he  became  personally  ac¬ 
quainted  with  Smith,  and  learned  to 
love  him  well.  He  was  now  himself, 
however,  to  reap  the  bitters  of  adverse 
criticism  in  the  publication  of  his  p>oem 
of  ‘  Balder.  ’  In  this  extraordinary  work, 
the  leading  actors  are  only  a  poet  and 
his  wife,  a  doctor,  an  artist,  and  a  ser¬ 
vant.  It  may  be  admitted  at  once  that 
the  general  treatment  verges  on  the  ridic¬ 
ulous,  but  the  work  contains  passages 
of  unequalled  beauty  and  sublimity. 
The  public  reviews  were  adverse,  and 
even  personal  friends  shook  their  heads 
in  deprecation.  At  the  time  of  publica- 
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tion  he  was  in  Edinburgh,  having  gone 
thither  to  consult  Dr.  (afterwards  Sir 
Jaines)  Simpson  on  the  illness  of  his 
wife,  and  there  he  was  to  remain  at  bay 
during  all  the  barking  of  the  journals. 
A  little  cold  comfort  came  from  Char¬ 
lotte  Bronte. 

"  There  is  power  in  that  character  of  Bal¬ 
der  she  wrote,  “  and  to  me,  a  certain  horror. 
Did  you  mean  it  to  embody,  along  with  force, 
many  of  the  special  defects  of  the  artistic  char¬ 
acter  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  those  defects  were 
never  thrown  out  in  stronger  lines.** 

Despite  the  ill-success  of  his  second 
book,  Dobell  spent  a  very  happy  season 
in  Edinburgh.  If  not  famous,  he  was 
at  least  notorious,  and  was  well  enough 
in  health  to  enjoy  a  little  social  friction. 
Alexander  Smith,  the  secretary  to  the 
University,  was  his  bosom-friend  ;  and 
among  his  other  companions  were  Sam¬ 
uel  Brown,  Blackie,  and  Hunter  of 
Craigcrook  Castle.  “  Smith  and  I,”  he 
wrote,  “  seem .  destined  to  be  social 
twins.”  Just  then  there  appeared  in 
Blackwood' s  Magazine  the  somewhat 
flatulent  satire  of  ‘  Firmilian,’  written  at 
high  jinks  by  the  local  Yorick,  Professor 
Aytoun.  The  style  of  Dobell  and  Smith 
was  pretty  well  mimicked,  and  the  scene 
in  which  Gilfillan,  entering  as  Apollodo- 
rus,  was  killed  by  the  friends  thrown  by 
Balder  from  a  tower,  was  really  funny. 
The  poets  satirised  enjoyed  the  joke  as 
much  as  anybody,  but  they  little  guess¬ 
ed  that  it  was  a  joke  of  a  very  fatal 
kind.  From  the  moment  of  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  “  spasmodic”  satire,  the  so- 
called  spasmodic  school  was  ruined  in 
the  eyes  of  the  general  public.  A  vio¬ 
lent  journalistic  prejudice  arose  against 
its  followers.  Even^Dobell’s  third  book, 

‘  England  in  Time  of  War,’  though  full 
of  fine  lyrics,  entirely  failed  to  reinstate 
the  writer  in  public  opinion.  He  was 
classed,  though  in  a  new  sense,  among 
the  “  illustriously  obscure,”  and  he  re¬ 
mained  in  that  category  until  the  day  he 
died. 

Perhaps  the  pleasantest  of  all  his  days 
were  those  days  in  Edinburgh,  when,  in 
conjunction  with  Smith,  he  wrote  a  series 
of  fine  sonnets  on  the  war,  which  won 
the  warm  approval  of  good  judges,  like 
Mr.  Tennyson.  There  was  something 
almost  rapturous  in  Smith’s  opening 
sonnet  to  Mrs.  Dobell — 


*'  And  if  we  sing,  I  and  that  dearer  friend. 

Take  our  music.  He  dwells  in  thy  light. 

Summer  and  spring,  blue  day  and  starry 
night.** 

A  friend  wrote  that  he  could  love 
”  Alexander”  for  that  sonnet ;  and,  in¬ 
deed,  who  could  not  love  him  for  a 
thousand  reasons  ?  The  story  of  Smith’s 
martyrdom  has  yet  to  be  told — nay,  can 
never  be  told  this  side  of  the  grave. 
But  let  this  suffice — it  was  a  martyrdom, 
and  a  tragedy.  How  tranquilly,  how 
beautifully.  Smith  took  the  injustice  and 
the  cruelty  of  the  world,  many  of  us 
know.  Few  know  the  rest.  It  was 
locked  up  in  his  ^eat,  gentle  heart. 

When  I  have  mentioned  that,  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  War  Sonnets,  Sydney 
Dobell  issued  independently  his  volume 
of  prose,  ‘  England  in  Time  of  War,’ 
his  literary  history  is  told.  Though  he 
lived  on  for  another  quarter  of  a  centu¬ 
ry,  he  never  published  another  book. 
Three  works,  ‘  The  Roman,’  ‘  Balder,’ 
and  ‘  England  in  Time  of  War,’  formed 
the  sum  total  of  his  contributions  to  lit¬ 
erature  while  alive  ;  and  all  three  were 
written  at  one  epoch,  in  what  Smith 
called  "  the  afterswell  of  the  revolution¬ 
ary  impulse  of  1848.”  For  the  last  half 
of  his  life  he  was  almost  utterly  silent, 
only  an  occasional  sonnet  in  a  maga¬ 
zine,  or  a  letter  in  a  journal  on  some 
political  subject,  reminding  the  public 
that  he  still  lived.  Of  this  long  silence 
we  at  last  know  the  pathetic  cause.  Sick¬ 
ness  pursued  him  from  day  to  day,  from 
hour  to  hour,  making  strenuous  literary 
effort  impossible.  Never  was  poet  so 
unlucky.  Read  the  whole  heartrending 
story  in  his  biography  ;  I  at  least  can¬ 
not  bear  to  linger  over  these  tortures. 
He  had  to  fight  for  mere  breath,  and  he 
had  little  strength  left  him  to  reach  out 
hands  for  the  laurel.  How  meekly  he 
bore  his  martyrdom  I  have  already  said. 

When  I  met  him,  in  i860,  he  had  the 
look  of  one  who  might  not  live  long,  a 
beautiful  far-off  suffering  look,  wonder¬ 
fully  reproduced  in  the  exquisite  picture 
by  his  younger  brother,  an  engraving  of 
which  faces  the  title-page  of  his  biogra¬ 
phy.  Many  years  later,  not  long  indeed 
before  his  death,  he  sent  me  a  photo¬ 
graph  with  the  inscription  “  Convalescens 
convalesce nti”  but  all  photographs  -  re¬ 
produce  the  man  but  poorly,  compared 
with  the  picture  of  which  I  have  spoken. 
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Even  then,  in  the  joyfulness  of  his  eager 
heart,  he  thought  himself  “  convales¬ 
cent,”  and  was  looking  forward  to  busy 
years  of  life.  It  was  not  to  be.  No 
sooner  was  his  gentle  frame  reviving  from 
one  luckless  accident,  than  Fate  was 
ready  with  another.  “  The  pity  of  it, 
the  pity  of  it !”  It  is  impossible  to 
think  of  his  sufferings  without  wondering 
at  the  firmness  of  his  faith. 

When  Death  came  at  last,  after  years 
of  nameless  torture,  only  a  few  cold  par¬ 
agraphs  in  the  journals  told  that  a  poet 
had  died.  The  neglect,  which  had  hung 
like  a  shadow  over  his  poor  ruined  life, 
brooded  like  a  shadow  on  his  grave. 
But  fortunately  for  his  fame,  he  left  rela¬ 
tives  behind  him  who  were  determined 
to  set  him  right,  once  and  for  ever,  with 
posterity.  To  such  reverent  care  and 
industry  we  owe  the  two  volumes  of 
collected  verse,  the  exquisite  volume  of 
prose  memoranda,  and  lastly,  the  beau¬ 
tiful  Life  and  Letters.  Thus,  although 
only  a  short  period  has  elapsed  since 
Dobell’s  death,  though  it  seems  only 
yesterday  that  the  poet  lay  forgotten  in 


some  dark  limbo  of  poetic  failures,  the 
public  is  already  aware  of  him  as  one  of 
the  strong  men  of  his  generation,  strong, 
too,  in  the  sublimest  sense  of  goodness, 
courage,  and  all  the  old-fashioned  Chris¬ 
tian  virtues.  He  would  have  been  rec¬ 
ognised,  perhaps,  sooner  or  later, 
though  I  have  my  doubts  ;  but  that  he 
has  bieen  recognised  so  soon  is  due  to 
such  love  and  duty  as  are  the  crown  and 
glory  of  a  good  man’s  life.  The  public 
gratitude  is  due  to  those  who  have  vin¬ 
dicated  him,  and  made  impossible  all 
mistakes  as  to  the  strength  of  his  genius 
and  the  beauty  of  his  character.  His 
music  was  not  for  this  generation,  his 
dream  was  not  of  this  earth,  his  final  con¬ 
secration  was  not  to  be  given  here  below. 

“  Vex  not  his  ghost :  O  let  him  pass  !  he 
hates  him  much 

That  would  upon  the  rack  of  this  rough  world 
Stretch  him  out  longer.” 

But  henceforth  his  immortality  is  secure. 
He  sits  by  Shelley’s  side,  in  the  loneliest 
and  least  accessible  heaven  of  Mystic 
Song. 
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In  China,  just  as  the  dragon  is  the 
symbol  of  power  and  the  national  em¬ 
blem  of  the  Chinese  people,  so  is  the  fan 
the  characteristic  accompaniment  to  the 
everyday  life  of  the  ordinary  Chinaman. 
It  is,  therefore,  possible  that  a  few  re¬ 
marks  from  a  purely  Chinese  standpoint 
may  not  be  wholly  out  of  place.  For 
even  in  these  days  of  advanced  globe¬ 
trotting  it  is  not  every  man’s  luck  to  get 
either  to  Corinth  or  to  Peking  ;  and  the 
topic  is  one,  moreover,  to  which  the 
writer  has  personally  devoted  some  at¬ 
tention.  In  his  new  Dictionary  of  the 
English  Language,  Dr.  Latham  has  ven¬ 
turi  to  define  a  fan  as  an  *  instrument 
used  by  ladies  to  move  the  air  and  cool 
themselves ;’  a  definition  which  is 
clearly  bounded  by  the  four  walls  of  a 
European  ball-room.  All  over  the 
Asiatic  continent  fans  are  as  much  in 
use  among  men  as  among  women  ;  and 
in  China,  to  which  the  following  paper 
will  be  confined,  a  fan  of  some  sort  or 
other  is  part  and  parcel  of  every  man’s 


summer  equipment.  The  term  ‘  fan  ’  is 
expressed  in  the  Chinese  language  by  a 
single  and  unchangeable  character,  which 
in  Mandarin  is  pronounced  shan,  the  a 
having  almost  exactly  the  value  of  the  a 
in  ‘can’t.’  This  character  is  a  com¬ 
pound  of  two  others,  namely  hu  (or 
‘  a  door,’  and^'tir,  ‘  feathers.’  These  are 
written  in  the  modern  style,  said  to  be 
a  gradual  modification  from  the  ancient 
hieroglyphs,  under  which  form  this  same 
hu  is  l^lieved  actually  to  stand  for  the 
picture  of  one  leaf  of  a  door,  and  yii  * 
for  that  of  the  feathers  or  wings  of  a 
bird.  From  the  conjunction  of  these 
two  hieroglyphs  we  obtain,  not  a  third 
hieroglyph — for  no  one  pretends  that 
any  form  of  shan,  ancient  or  modem, 
in  any  way  resembles  a  fan — but  an  ide¬ 
ographic  combination,  analysis  of  which 
guides  by  association  to  the  sense, 
heathers  beneath  a  door,  door  standing 


*  Here  us«l  as  a  contraction  of  a  more  com¬ 
plex  character. 
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by  synecdoche  for  a  house  :  that  which, 
made  of  feathers,  is  used  within  doors  : 
scilicet,  a  fan. 

Another,  and,  in  the  written  lan^age, 
equally  common  term  for  a  fan,  is  sha 
(or  shah)*  compounded  of  the  same 
word  yu,  ‘  feathers,’  placed  above  the 
character — also  an  ideograph — which 
stands  for  ‘  a  female  companion  in 
other  words,  a  woman  fanning  her  lord, 
such  indeed  being  one  of  the  daily  duties 
of  the  denizens  of  a  Chinese  harem. 
With  regard  to  the  constant  use  of  the 
word  ‘  feathers  ’  in  these  combinations, 
it  would  appear  from  Chinese  authorities 
that  wings  of  birds  and  leaves  of  trees 
dispute,  if  not  divide,  the  honor  of 
having  furnished  the  first  fans  to  man¬ 
kind.  But  Chinese  authorities  are  emi¬ 
nently  unreliable  on  most  points,  and 
the  invention  of  the  fan  has  been  vari¬ 
ously  attributed  to  different  heroes  of 
antiquity  according  to  the  fancy  of  each 
particular  writer.  For  instance,  the 
Yu-hsiio,  or  Child’s  Guide  to  Knowl¬ 
edge,  tells  us  that  to  the  Emperor  Hsien 
Yiian,  who  came  to  the  throne  b.c.  2697, 
we  are  indebted  for  this  boon  to  suffer¬ 
ing  humanity  ;  while  the  Kuang-shih-lei~ 
fu,  a  well-known  cyclopa:dia  of  antithe¬ 
ses,  defers  the  invention  to  the  reign  of 
Wu-wang,  the  first  ruler  of  the  Chow 
dynasty,  or  more  than  a  thousand  years 
later.  Other  authorities  declare  for  the 
Emperor  Shun,  b.c.  2255,  with  whose 
honored  name  tradition  has  lovingly 
coupled  more  than  one  similar  achieve¬ 
ment  designed  to  promote  the  welfare 
and  happiness  of  his  children.  Of  the 
history  of  fans  in  China,  and  their  grad¬ 
ual  development  from  the  primitive 
bird’s  wing  or  unelaborated  leaf,  there 
is  positively  nothing  to  record,  unless 
perhaps  it  be  the  publication  by  the  Em¬ 
peror  Ngan  Ti,  of  the  Chin  dynasty 


*  With  regard  to  the  two  words  sha  and  shan, 
it  is  stated  in  the  Fang-yen,  by  Yang  Hsiung, 
that  the  former  is  employed  to  the  east,  the 
latter  to  the  west,  of  the  Shan-hai-Kuan,  or 
point  at  which  the  Great  Wall  of  China  abuts 
upon  the  sea  coast,  dividing  Manchuria  from 
the  eighteen  provinces. 

It  should  also  be  mentioned  that  there  is  an¬ 
other  character,  similarly  read  sha,  but  differ¬ 
ently  written,  which  likewise  means  a  fan. 
The  two  are  given  in  dictionaries  as  separate 
words,  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  they  were 
originally  the  same. 
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(a.d.  405),*  of  a  strange  enactment 
against  the  use  of  silk  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  these  articles.  It  was  apparently 
a  mere  sumptuary  law,  having  for  its  ob¬ 
ject  the  protection  of  silk,  the  material 
which,  according  to  a  very  ancient  belief 
still  prevalent  in  China,  can  alone  give 
warmth  to  the  aged.  In  one  of  his  dis¬ 
sertations  on  political  economy  Mencius 
observed  :f  ‘  At  fifty,  without  silk  no 
warmth  ;  at  seventy,  without  meat  no 
satiety.’  The  sage  had  been  advocating 
a  more  extensive  cultivation  of  the  mul¬ 
berry  tree,  with  a  view  to  provide  an 
adequate  source  of  food  for  the  silk¬ 
worm  ;  and  in  the  present  instance  it  is 
most  probable  that  the  imperial  edict 
was  directed  against  the  indiscriminate 
waste  of  silk  for  purposes  of  mere  lux¬ 
ury  ;  but  like  all  similar  enactments, 
this  one  fell  speedily  into  desuetude. 

Almost  every  large  city  in  China,  and 
certainly  every  important  division  of  the 
Empire,  has  its  own  characteristic  fan  ; 
or  else  there  is  something  peculiar  in  the 
make,  color,  or  ornamentation  of  the 
common  ‘  folding  ’  fan  as  seen  in  that 
particular  district,  by  which  it  may.  be 
distinguished  from  its  ubiquitous  con¬ 
gener.  For  the  folding  fan,  as  the 
Chinese  call  it,  is  the  fan  par  excellence  ; 
and  all  that  ingenuity  of  design  has  hith¬ 
erto  accomplished  has  not  succeeded  in 
displacing  this  convenient  form  from 
the  affections  of  the  people  at  large. 
The  large  palm-leaf,  with  its  strongly- 
bound  edges  and  natural  handle,  large 
quantities  of  which  are  exported  annu¬ 
ally  from  Canton  and  elsewhere,  may 
possibly  be  the  cheapest  and  most 
breeze-compelling  of  all  kinds  ;  but  it  is 
not  very  portable,  and  cannot  readily  be 
stowed  away  about  the  person,  or  stored 
so  as  to  last  into  a  second  summer.  It 
finds  favor  in  the  eyes  of  tea-shop  and 
public  eating-house  keepers,  and  is  al¬ 
ways  to  be  seen  in  the  guest  chambers, 
whether  of  guilds,  monasteries,  or  private 
establishments.  The  folding  fan,  on 
the  other  hand,  occupies  but  little  space  ; 
and  when  not  in  use  may  be  stuck  in  the 


*  Here  again  authorities  are  at  variance. 
Hsieh  Ling-YUn  credits  this  enactment  to  the 
Emperor  Hsido  Wu,  of  the  same  dynasty,  who 
reigned  from  373  to  397  a.d.  The  date  given 
in  the  text  is  taken  from  the  Kuang-shih-lei-fu. 
f  Book  vii. 
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high  boot  of  the  full-dressed  Chinese 
gentleman,  or  at  the  back  of  the  neck  in 
the  loose  collarless  jacket,  which,  with 
the  addition  of  a  curt  calefon,  constitutes 
the  entire  toilette  of  a  Chinese  coolie. 
Besides,  the  folding  fan  opens  into  a  tol¬ 
erably  smooth  surface,  fairly  well  adapt¬ 
ed  for  the  painter’s  art ;  and  even  the 
dirtiest  specimen  of  Chinese  vagabond¬ 
age  loves  to  rest  his  eye  upon  some  gaily 
painted  flower  or  a  spray  or  two  of  the 
much-prized  bamboo.  Consequently, 
the  folding  fan  obtains  all  over  the 
eighteen  provinces  of  China  Proper,  and 
b^ond,  far  away  across  the  Great  Wall, 
over  the  steppes  of  Mongolia  and  the 
mountains  of  Tibet.  Of  the  more  elab¬ 
orate  kinds,  produced  at  Canton  for  ex¬ 
port  to  Europe,  with  their  exquisitely 
carved  or  perforated  ivory  handles,  &c., 
it  will  suihce  to  say  that  such  are  quite 
unknown  even  in  the  highest  and  wealth¬ 
iest  circles  of  Chinese  society,  the  folding 
fan  being  rarely  the  vehicle  of  extrava¬ 
gant  expenditure  in  this  respect.  It 
may  be  made,  indeed,  either  of  paper  or 
of  silk  ;  for  handle,  ivory  or  sandal 
wopd  may  be  used  ;  but  even  then  the 
general  get-up  is  as  a  rule  plain,  while 
for  the  common  folding  fan  of  the  Em¬ 
pire,  bamboo  is  the  material  most  ex¬ 
tensively  employed,  being  at  once  the 
cheapest  and  most  durable  of  all  woods. 
Pendents  of  amber,  jade,  ivory,  cornel¬ 
ian,  and  other  substances,  are  also 
affected  by  the  more  reflned,  and  a  fan 
case  beautifully  embroidered  in  some 
quaint  pattern,  accompanied  perhaps 
by  some  appropriate  classical  allusion, 
is  a  very  ordinary  birthday  present  from 
a  sister  to  a  brother  or  from  a  wife  to 
her  husband.  The  number  of  ‘  bones  ’* 
or  ribs  to  a  folding  fan  is  a  matter  which 
is  by  no  means  left  to  chance.  Sixteen, 
including  the  two  outer  pieces,  may  be 
quoted  as  the  standard  ;  but  fans  made 
in  certain  localities  have  more,  as  many 
as  thirty-two,  and  sometimes  even  thirty- 
six.  The  reason  why  the  number  six¬ 
teen  is  preferred  is  that  such  a  fan  opens 
into  a  convenient  number  of  spaces  to 
receive  th^  poetical  inscription  which 
custom  has  almost,  but  not  altogether, 
tied  down  to  a  given  number  of  lines. 

Irregular  inscriptions  are,  however. 


*  This  again  is  a  translation  of  the  Chinese 
term. 
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not  uncommon.  The  Hangchow  fan 
has  a  great  many  bones.  It  is  a  very 
strongly  made  article  ;  and  though  only 
of  paper,  prepared  in  some  way  with  oil, 
may  remain  plunged  in  water  (it  is  said) 
for  twenty-four  hours  without  injury. 
But  this  fan  flnds  no  favor  with  those 
who  can  afford  to  pick  and  choose,  and 
for  a  rather  singular  reason.  Just  as 
with  the  Chinese  white  is  the  emblem  of 
death  and  mourning,  so  black  is  regard¬ 
ed  as  typical  of  moral  impurity,  and 
black  things  are  consequently  avoided 
on  the  strength  of  the  proverb,  ‘  Prox¬ 
imity  to  vermilion  makes  a  man  red  ;  to 
ink,  black.’  Now  the  Hangchow  fan  is, 
with  the  exception  of  a  sprinkling  of 
gold  or  silver  on  the  face,  as  black  as 
it  well  could  be  ;  and  it  is  therefore  at 
a  discount  even  among  those  by  whom 
the  most  trifling  form  of  economy  can¬ 
not  be  satisfactorily  ignored.*  Chair 
coolies,  everywhere  a  degraded  class, 
invest  their  money  in  these  fans  without 
hesitation,  doubtless  feeling  themselves 
beyond  the  reach  of  such  influences  as 
these.  Old  men,  too,  may  use  black 
fans  without  scruple.  Their  age  is  held 
to  have  placed  them  on  a  vantage  ground 
in  this  as  in  all  other  respects  ;  for,  as 
Confucius  observed,  ‘  That  which  is 
really  white  may  be  in  the  darkest  dye 
without  being  made  black, ’f  and  a  man 
who  has  led  for  years  a  spotless  life  is 
unlikely  to  be  influenced  for  the  bad  by 
mere  contact  with  a  fan.  Black  fans, 
with  black  lacquer  handles,  are  made  in 
Canton  for  sale  to  the  outer  barbarian, 
the  hated  foreigner,  whose  moral  ob¬ 
liquity  is  regarded  by  the  masses  of 
China  as  more  pronorue  than  that  of  the 
lowest  of  their  low. 

Besides  the  large  non-folding  feather 
fan,  generally  looked  upon  in  Europe  as 
a  hand  screen  for  the  Are,  some  beauti¬ 
ful  specimens  of  the  folding  fan  are  also 
to  be  seen  in  feathers,  which  show,  on 
being  opened,  beautifully  painted  bou¬ 
quets  of  flowers,  butterflies,  birds,  &c., 
&c.  Kingfishers’  feathers  and  beetles’ 
wings  are  also  largely  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  fans  and  screens,  and 


*  So  punctilious  indeed  is  a  respectable 
Chinaman  in  the  case  of  mourning,  that  he 
will  even  abstain  from  chewing  betel-nut,  be¬ 
cause  it  would  make  his  lips  red,  and  red  is 
emblematical  of  joy. 
f  Seethe  Lun-yii,  bk.  xvii.,  ch.  7. 
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tortoise-shell  and  jade  are  occa^onally 
used  in  elaborating  the  handles  of  the 
more  expensive  kinds.  White  silk, 
stretched  tightly  over  both  sides  of  a 
narrow  frame,  round,  octagonal,  sexag- 
onal,  or  polygonal,  as  the  case  may  be, 
forms  what  is  considered  in  the  higher 
circles  of  Chinese  society  the  ne  plus 
ultra  of  elegance  and  refinement ;  espe¬ 
cially  so  when  some  charming  study  in 
flower  or  landscape  painting  on  the  ob¬ 
verse  is  accompanied  by  a  sparkling 
stanza  on  the  reverse,  signed  by  the 
writer  and  addressed  to  the  friend  for 
whose  delectation  it  is  intended.  This 
is  a  very  favorite  present  among  the 
Chinese  ;  and  as  poets  and  painters  are 
but  a  small  minority  in  China,  as  else¬ 
where,  it  follows  that  any  man  who  is 
sufficiently  an  artist  to  supply  either  the 
verses  or  the  design  need  never  starve 
for  want  of  occupation.  One  of  the 
highest  officials  and  most  renowned 
calligraphists  in  the  Chinese  Empire  at 
the  present  moment,  when  formerly  a 
struggling  student  at  Foochow,  eked 
out  a  scanty  livelihood  by  writing  in¬ 
scriptions  for  fans  in  all  kinds  of  styles, 
ancient  and  modern,  at  about  one  shil¬ 
ling  and  eightpence  per  fan.  Outside 
his  door  was  a  notice  calling  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  public  to  the  above  fact,  and 
the  fancy  name  he  gave  to  his  studio 
was  ‘  Laugh,  but  Buy.’ 

That  kind  known  as  the  ‘  Swatow  ’  fan 
is  for  a  non-folding  fan  perhaps  the  most 
serviceable  of  all,  as  for  lightness  and 
durability  combined  it  is  certainly  with¬ 
out  a  rival.  It  is  formed  from  a  piece 
of  bamboo,  about  li  foot  in  length  and 
half  an  inch  in  diameter,  split  two-thirds 
of  the  way  down  into  a  number  of  slips, 
each  very  thin  and  apparently  fragile, 
while  really  possessed  of  its  full  share 
of  the  strength  and  flexibility  of  the 
parent  stem.  These  slips  are  spread 
out  ^in  the  same  plane,  with  their  tips 
slightly  bent  over,  somewhat  like  a  mus¬ 
tard  spoon  ;  and  then  strong  paper  is 
pasted  over  the  whole  as  far  down  as 
the  splits  extend,  the  remaining  unsplit 
half  serving  as  handle.  This  fan  is 
said  to  be  actually  made  near  Amoy, 
probably  near  Chang-chow,  and  to  be 
sent  to  Swatow  only  to  be  painted  ;  but 
to  foreigners  resident  in  China  it  is  uni¬ 
versally  known  as  the  ‘  Swatow  ’  fan. 
Of  all  fancy  fans  there  is  none  so  cu¬ 


rious  as  what  is  commonly  termed  the 
‘  broken  fan,’  which  at  first  sight  would 
appear  to  be  a  simple  folding  fan,  and 
on  being  opened  from  left  to  right  as 
usual  discloses  nothing  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  most  ordinary  kind.  Opened, 
however,  the  reverse  way,  from  right  to 
left,  the  whole  fan  seems  to  have  fallen 
to  pieces,  each  bone,  with  the  part  at¬ 
tached  to  it,  being  separated  from  all 
the  others,  as  if  the  connecting  strings 
were  broken.  This  arrangement  is  of 
course  simple  enough,  but  at  first  sight 
the  effect,  as  a  trick,  is  remarkably 
good.  From  the  broken  it  is  an  easy 
transition  to  the  secret  or  double-entendre 
fan,  which  opened  one  way  shows  a 
flower  or  similarly  harmless  design  ;  the 
other,  some  ribald  sketch  which  with  us 
would  entail  severe  penalties  on  maker, 
publisher,  and  all  concerned.  It  is  only 
fair,  however,  to  the  administration  of 
China  to  state  that,  theoretically  speak¬ 
ing,  the  same  penalties  would  be  incur¬ 
red,  though  practically  they  are  seldom 
if  ever  enforced.  In  the  Peking  form  of 
this  fan  there  are  always  two  such  pic¬ 
tures  to  each.  These  are  not  seen  when 
the  fan  is  opened  out,  and  it  will  only 
open  one  way  ;  but  are  disclosed  by 
turning  back  the  two  end  ribs  or  ‘  bones.’ 
A  far  more  creditable  and  more  useful 
cotnpagnon  de  voyage  is  the  map  fan,  w’hich 
gives  the  plan  of  some  such  great  city  as 
Peking  or  Canton,  with  the  names  of  the 
streets  and  public  buildings  marked  in 
characters  of  medium  legibility.  Some¬ 
times  whole  districts  are  included  on  the 
surface  of  a  fan  ;  and  as  the  distances 
from  place  to  place  are  given  with  con¬ 
siderable  accuracy,  travellers  not  un¬ 
usually  invest  the  small  sums  required 
for  the  purchase  of  these  topographical 
guides.  So,  too,  any  great  national 
event  may  be  circulated  over  the  Empire 
by  means  of  fans,  precisely  as  penny 
books  of  the  Lord  Mayor’s  Show  are 
still  sold  in  Fleet  Street  on  every  Novem¬ 
ber  9.  The  Tientsin  Massacre,  for  in¬ 
stance,  brought  forth  a  hideous  speci¬ 
men,  with  horrid  details  of  the  hacking 
to  pieces  of  Roman  Catholic  priests  and 
sisters,  the  burning  of  the  cathedral  and 
of  the  French  consulate,  the  murder  of 
the  French  Consul  and  his  chancelier. 
The  sale  of  these  fans  was  almost  im¬ 
mediately  prohibited  by  the  Chinese 
authorities,  and  they  are  now  very  rare. 
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Some  ‘  fans  ’  are  not  fans  at  all.  The 
‘  steel  fan  ’  is  simply  a  bar  of  metal, 
shaped  and  painted  to  resemble  an  ordi¬ 
nary  closed  fan,  and  carried  sometimes 
as  a  life-preserver,  sometimes  by  the  swell 
mobsmen  and  rowdies  of  China,  to  be 
used  at  close  quarters  with  murderous 
effect.  Of  the  same  species  is  the  well- 
known  ‘  dagger  fan,’  which  consists  of 
an  elegant  imitation  in  lacquer  of  a  com¬ 
mon  folding  fan,  but  is  really  a  sheath 
containing  within  its  fair  exterior  a 
deadly  blade,  short  and  sharp,  like  a 
small  Malay  kris.  This  dagger  fan  was 
invented  by  the  Japanese,  and  its  im¬ 
portation  into  China  has  always  been 
strictly  forbidden.  Great  numbers  have, 
however,  been  successfully  introduced 
into  Canton,  Foochow,  and  other  large 
maritime  cities,  and  they  are  now  even 
manufactured  by  the  enterprising  natives 
of  the  first-mentioned  port. 

A  curious  specimen  of  the  fan  is  pro¬ 
duced  in  Formosa,  consisting  of  a  thick 
pithy  leaf,  shaped  like  a  cone  with  the 
apex  chopped  off,  and  a  short  handle 
fitted  to  the  line  of  severance,  and  bear¬ 
ing  upon  its  face  a  landscape  or  group 
of  figures  burnt  in  with  a  hot  iron.  It 
was  the  invention  of  a  needy  scholar  of 
Taiwan  Fu,  the  capital  city  of  Formosa, 
who  being  in  distressed  circumstances 
hit  upon  the  above  novelty  as  a  means  of 
replenishing  his  empty  purse.  The  fan 
took  immensely  for  a  time,  long  enough 
in  fact  to  make  the  fortune  of  the  in¬ 
ventor,  who  for  a  considerable  period 
was  at  his  wits’  end  to  meet  the  demand. 
The  rage  for  them  has  been  now  for 
some  time  spent,  and  they  are  only 
made  in  small  quantities,  for  sale  more 
as  curiosities  than  anything  else.  For 
there  are  fashions  in  fans  as  in  other 
articles  of  human  luxury  in  China  as 
elsewhere.  Every  year  sees  some  fresh 
variety,  differing  perhaps  imperceptibly 
to  the  European  eye  from  the  favorite 
of  the  preceding  season,  but  still  suf¬ 
ficiently  so  to  constitute  a  novelty,  a 
new  fashion  for  the  wealthy  Chinese  ex¬ 
quisite.  A  foreigner  may  live  for  years 
amongst  the  Chinese  and  never  notice 
any  change  to  relieve  the  monotony  of 
their  dress.  Yet,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
some  variety,  even  of  hat  or  shoes,  is 
introduced  almost  annually.  The  fash¬ 
ionable  cap  is  squarer  or  rounder  at  the 
top  as  the  case  may  be  ;  the  shoes  more 


or  lesS  pointed^  or  ornamented  after 
some  novel  design.  And  so  it  is  with 
fans,  which  are  made  of  different  ma¬ 
terial  and  of  different  sizes  for  different 
seasons  of  the  year  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  breeze  required.  In  the 
Miscellanies  of  the  Western  Capital  *  we 
read  :  ‘  The  fans  of  the  Son  of  Heaven 
are,  for  the  summer,  of  feathers  ;  for 
the  winter,  of  silk  ;’  and  in  a  poem  by 
Ow-yang  Hisu  occurs  this  line  : 

In  the  tenth  moon  the  people  of  the  capital 
turn  to  their  warm  fans. 

At  the  present  day  the  distinction  be¬ 
tween  warm  and  cold  fans  can  hardly 
be  said  to  exist.  Those  for  spring  and 
autumn  are  smaller  than  those  used  in 
summer,  reminding  one  of  the  old  Ro¬ 
man  luxury  of  summer  and  winter  rings. 
It  is  also  mauvais  ion  to  be  seen  with  a 
fan  too  early  or  too  late  in  the  year. 
There  are  indeed  no  days  absolutely 
fixed  for  the  beginning  and  end  of  the 
fan  season,  as  in  the  case  of  the  sum¬ 
mer  and  winter  hats  worn  by  all  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  Government,  and  which 
are  supposed  to  be  changed  simultane¬ 
ously  aill  over  the  Empire  ;  but  Chinese 
custom  has  made  it  as  ridiculous  for  a 
man  to  carry  a  fan  before  or  after  a  cer¬ 
tain  conventional  date  as  it  would  be 
with  us  to  wear  a  white  waistcoat  in 
March  or  November. 

During  the  summer  months  a  bird’s- 
eye  view  of  China  would  disclose  a  per¬ 
fect  flutter  of  fans  from  one  conf.ne  to 
the  other.  Punkahs  are  unknown  to 
the  Chinese,  except  as  an  innovation  of 
the  foreigner  ;  and  it  has  been  necessary 
to  coin  a  term  expressly  for  them.  Oc¬ 
casionally  they  may  be  seen  in  the  house 
of  some  wealthy  Chinese  merchant,  as, 
for  instance,  in  the  establishment  of  the 
celebrated  Howqua  family  at  Canton  ; 
but  even  then  they  are  regarded  more  as 
a  curiosity  than  as  appliances  of  every¬ 
day  use.  On  the  other  hand,  it  can 
hardly  be  said  that  the  idea  of  a  general 
fan  or  punkah  has  escaped  the  search¬ 
ing  ingenuity  of  the  Chinese  ;  for  in  the 
work  last  quoted  we  are  informed  that 
‘  under  the  Han  dynasty  [between  six¬ 
teen  hundred  and  two  thousand  years 
ago]  there  lived  at  Ch’ang-an  a  very 
skilful  workman,  named  Ting  Huan, 


*  Ch’ang-an,  now  Hsi-an  Fu,  the  capital  of 
the  province  of  Shensi. 
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who  made  a  seven-wheel  fan.  This 
consisted  of  seven  large  wheels,  ten  feet 
in  diameter,  joined  together,  the  whole 
being  turned  by  a  single  man,  and  keep¬ 
ing  the  place  quite  cool  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  months.’  This  description  is  a  trifle 
too  meagre  to  enable  us  to  state  with 
certainty  the  exact  shape  of  the  ma¬ 
chine  in  question.  The  paddle  wheel  of 
a  steamer  seems  to  come  the  nearest  to 
it ;  and  from  the  loftiness  of  Chinese 
halls  and  reception  rooms  in  general, 
both  official  and  private,  no  objection 
could  be  offered  on  the  score  of  height. 
He  this  as  it  may,  such  a  machine  would 
at  any  rate  be  free  from  what  is  in  Chi¬ 
nese  eyes  the  weak  point  of  a  punkah — 
namely,  its  position  with  regard  to  the 
person  operated  upon.  A  Chinaman 
fans  his  face,  arms,  legs,  chest,  and  even 
back,  as  he  may  feel  disposed  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  ;  but  he  objects  strongly  to  a 
draught  of  air  falling  on  the  top  of  his 
head,  and  avoids  it  as  much  as  possible. 
At  meals,  during  the  very  hot  weather, 
servants  usually  stand  behind  their  mas¬ 
ters  and  slowly  but  steadily  ply  the  large 
feather  fan,  originally  made  from  the 
feathers  of  a  pheasant’s  tail,  because  the 
Emperor  Kao.Tsung  of  the  Yin*  dy¬ 
nasty  on  one  occasion  connected  some 
fortunate  event  with  the  auspicious  crow¬ 
ing  of  a  pheasant,  t  Burden-carrying 
coolies  of  the  lowest  stratum  of  Chinese 
society  fan  themselves  as  they  hurry 
along  the  streets  weighed  down  by  their 
back-breaking  loads.  Little  boys  are 
engaged  to  fan  the  workmen  whose  busi¬ 
ness  is  carried  on  in  the  hot  shops  of  a 
crowded  Chinese  city.  The  very  sol¬ 
diers  in  the  ranks  fan  themselves  on  pa¬ 
rade  ;  and  among  the  insignia  carried 
in  the  procession  of  every  mandarin 
above  a  certain  rank  there  is  to  be  found 
a  huge  wooden  fan  more  resembling  a 
banner  than  anything  else.  And  this 
brings  us  to  a  rather  curious  phase  of 
Chinese  etiquette.  A  Chinaman  on 
horseback  or  in  a  sedan  chair,  meeting 
an  equal  of  his  acquaintance  on  foot, 
must  forthwith  dismount,  be  it  only  to 
make  a  passing  bow.  It  is  a  serious 
breach  of  politeness  to  remain  sitting 
while  the  person  to  whom  you  are  ad- 

*  More  commonly  known  as  Wu  Ting,  1324- 
1265  B.c. 

f  This  story  is  told  by  Ts'ui  Pao,  in  his  Ku- 
ehin-chu,  or  ^Antiquarian  Researches.’ 


dressing  yourself  stands.  And,  similar¬ 
ly,  two  friends  meeting  in  chairs  should, 
strictly  speaking,  both  dismount  to  sa¬ 
lute.  But  to  avoid  the  obvious  inconve¬ 
nience  of  perpetually  stopping  and  dis¬ 
mounting,  in  perhaps  a  crowded  thor¬ 
oughfare,' at  the  appearance  of  every 
friend,  it  has  been  arranged  that  the  oc¬ 
cupant,  say  of  the  chair,  may  hold  his 
fan  up  so  as  to  screen  his  face  from 
view,  and  the  two  pass  without  further 
ceremony,  as  if,  in  fact,  they  had  never 
met.  And  such  is  the  use  to  which, 
apart  from  their  emblematical  significa 
tion,  the  above-mentioned  wooden  fans 
would  be  put  should  the  almost  impossi¬ 
ble  contingency  arise  of  two  mandarins 
of  equal  rank  meeting  face  to  face  in  the 
street.  The  servants  of  each  would 
hasten  to  interpose  these  great  fans  be¬ 
tween  the  passing  chairs  of  their  respec¬ 
tive  masters,  who,  by  the  aid  of  this 
pleasant  Action,  would  be  held  not  to 
have  become  aware  of  each  other’s  pres¬ 
ence.  A  subordinate  would  turn  up  a 
side  street  and  yield  the  road  to  his  su¬ 
perior  officer. 

Formerly  there  was  a  certain  kind  of 
fan  specially  used  as  a  screen  to  ‘  sepa¬ 
rate  the  sun,  screen  off  the  wind,  and 
obstruct  the  dust,’  just  as  well-to-do 
Chinamen  now  use  the  ordinary  fan  to 
save  their  half-shaven  heads  from  the 
scorching  summer  rays  while  they  stroll 
along  or  hurry  by  on  business  or  pleas¬ 
ure  bent.  The  common  coolie  has  his 
wide  mush  room -shaped  hat,  and  the 
official  rides  in  a  sedan-chair  with  his 
red  umbrella  carried  like  the  wooden  fan 
in  procession  before  him  ;  but  the  mid¬ 
dle-class  Chinaman,  who  may  be  un¬ 
willing  to  throw  away  money  in  chair 
hire,  trusts  to  his  fan  alone.  As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  from  the  narrowness  of  the 
streets  in  most  Chinese  cities,  and  the 
matting  with  which  these  streets  are  in 
many  cases  roofed  over,  sufficient  shade 
is  afforded  to  enable  persons  to  move 
freely  about  without  further  defence 
against  the  sun  ;  and  for  a  walk  across 
country  the  inevitable  umbrella  would  of 
course  be  called  into  play — no  longer, 
however,  the  characteristic  model  of  an¬ 
tiquity,'  with  clumsy  handle  and  coarse 
oil-cloth  top,  but  some  cheap  importa¬ 
tion  in  European  style,  the  conveni¬ 
ence  of  which  in  point  of  portability  has 
long  since  been  recognised  by  the  Chi- 
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nese.  In  such  a  city  as  Canton  two 
open  umbrellas  would  more  than  iHl  the 
narrow  roadway,  and  the  risk  of  con¬ 
stant  collision  would  be  great ;  conse¬ 
quently,  umbrellas  are  only  to  be  seen 
on  wet  days,  when  the  ordinary  crowd 
is  at  a  minimum.  Even  in  Peking, 
where  some  of  the  streets  are  as  wide  as 
Regent  Street,  the  convenience  of  the 
fan  recommends  it  as  a  sunshade  in  pref¬ 
erence  to  the  more  unwieldy  umbrella. 

The  fan  plays  no  inconsiderable  role 
in  Chinese  decorative  art.  Besides  ^be- 
in^  the  vehicle  of  both  poetry  and 
painting,  it  is  itself  often  intri^uced 
into  designs  of  all  kinds.  Mullioned 
windows  are  not  unusually  made  in  the 
shape  of  the  top  part  of  a  folding  fan 
spread  out,  that  is,  the  paper  or  silk 
part  without  the  ribs  ;  and  the  full  out¬ 
line  is  often  used  to  contain  pictures  or 
verses  painted  or  inscribed  upon  walls, 
as  if  an  open  fan  had  simply  been  nailed 
over  the  spot.  History  indeed  has  re¬ 
corded  the  case  of  one  painter,  Wang 
Yflan-chlin,  who  so  excelled  in  this  par¬ 
ticular  line  that  people,  like  the  birds 
pecking  at  the  grapes  of  Apelles,  would 
often  try  to  take  down  and  examine 
more  closely  some  of  these  beautiful 
s{>ecimens  of  wall  painting,  which  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  really  fans  hung  up  by  a 
thread  or  attached  to  a  nail.  It  has 
been  mentioned  above  that,  with  the 
more  refined  of  the  Chinese,  fans,  includ¬ 
ing  both  the  ‘  screen  ’  and  the  ‘  folding  ’ 
varieties,  are  almost  invariably  painted 
on  one  side  and  left  blank  on  the  other 
for  the  insertion  of  some  appropriate 
verses,  which  may  be  either  original  or 
borrowed  ;  from  which  it  will  be  seen 
that  fans  occupy  to  some  extent  in 
China  the  position  of  albums  with  us. 
To  give  any  idea  of  the  quaint 'designs 
in  figure  and  landscape  painting,  the 
marvellous  birds,  beasts,  and  insects — 
especially  butterflies — which  are  to  be 
found  on  the  more  highly  finished  Chi¬ 
nese  screens,  is  next  to  impossible  with¬ 
out  reproducing  the  originals  ;  but  a 
few  words  on  the  versification  just  al¬ 
luded  to,  and  on  the  fan  language  in 
general,  may  not  be  uninteresting  to 
some.  There  is,  however,  in  the  long 
list  of  fan-painting  celebrities  the  name 
of  one  single  artist,  the  nature  of  whose 
works  is  expressed  by  a  term  with  which 
they  have  ever  been  associated  in  his- 
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tory.  That  term  is  ‘  io,qoo//,’  or  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  over  3,000  English  miles.  The 
painter  in  question  was  named  Wang 
Fei ;  and  the  extent  of  a  landscape  he 
was  able  to  produce  on  the  surface  of  a 
mere  ordinary  fan  was  said  to  be  limited 
only  by  the  hyperbolical  range  of  lo,- 
ooo  //. 

The  fan  is  metaphorically  known  in 
the  Chinese  language  as  the  ‘  Phoenix 
Tail '  or  the  ‘  Jay’s  Wing,’  terms  which 
point  to  what  were  possibly  the  arche¬ 
types  of  all  fans,  namely,  the  wings  and 
tails  of  birds,  from  which  has  been  de¬ 
veloped  the  modern  feather  fan.  The 
folding  fan,  by  the  way,  is  said  by  one 
authority*  not  to  be  a  Chinese  invention 
at  all,  but  to  have  been  introduced  into 
China  by  the  Coreans,  who  sent  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  them  to  the  Emperor  Yung  Le  of 
the  Ming  dynasty,  amongst  the  other  ar¬ 
ticles  offered  as  tribute  by  the  vassal 
State.  The  Emperor  is  further  stated 
to  have  been  so  pleased  with  the  novelty 
that  orders  were  issued  for  their  imita¬ 
tion  by  Chinese  workmen.  A  fan  is 
also  alluded  to  in  figurative  language  as 
a  ‘  strike  the  butterfly,  ’  or  a  ‘  chase  the 
flies,’  as  a  ’  like  the  moon,’  or  a  *  call 
the  wind,’  and  as  a  ‘  screen  the  face,’  a 
name  which  should  be  taken  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  point  of  etiquette  pre¬ 
viously  mentioned.  It  is  called  a 
‘  change  the  season,  ’  from  its  power  of 
cooling  the  person  fanned.  This  power 
has  been  enlarged  upon  in  an  ode  to  a 
fan,  written  by  a  poet  named  Poh  ChU-I,f 
of  which  the  following  are  specimen 
lines  : 

With  thee,  hot  suns  shall  strike  in  vain  the 
snow  ; 

By  thy  aid  gentle  gales  perennial  blow  ; 

Thou  mov’st  an  autumn  breeze  'neath  summer 
skies  ; 

Cease,  and  the  round  moon  in  'my  bosom  lies. 

From  the  last  line  of  this  effusion, 
which,  as  a  translation,  aims  only  at  lit¬ 
eral  fidelity  to  the  original,  it  is  clear 
that  the  particular  kind  of  fan  here  al¬ 
luded  to  must  be  the  round  screen  fan, 
which  Chinese  poets  never  tire  of  com¬ 
paring  with  the  full  moon,  and  which, 
when  not  in  use,  is  often  laid  *  in  the 
bosom,  ’  between  the  folds  of  the  flow¬ 
ing  outer  robe.  As  to  inscriptions  upon 

*  The  Ck' ien-ch' o-Ui~shu,  an  encyrloptedia 
published  in  1633. 

f  Flourished  A.D.  773-846. 
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fans,  they  vary  with  every  variety  of  hu¬ 
man  thought  and  feeling.  The  more 
usual  kind  treats  in  stilted  language, 
pregnant  with  classical  quotation  and 
obscure  historical  allusion,  of  some  one 
of  the  ever-changing  aspects  of  nature. 
Others  again  are  didactic  ;  and  some  are 
literary  tours  de  force,  occasionally  of 
a  not  very  high  order.  The  most  cele¬ 
brated  of  the  latter  class  has  been  ac¬ 
knowledged  by  universal  consent  to  be  a 
couplet  consisting  of  only  eight  charac¬ 
ters,  written  at  the  eight  corners  of  an 
octagon  fan  belonging  to  the  Emperor 
Chien  Wen,  of  the  Liang  dynasty,*  and 
said  to  have  been  the  composition  of  the 
monarch  himself.  The  peculiarity  of 
this  couplet  is  that  the  reader  may  t^gin 
at  any  one  of  the  eight  characters,  and 
by  reading  round  the  way  of  the  sun 
find  a  couplet  of  perfect  sense  and  per¬ 
fectly  rhymed.  Yet  of  all  inscriptions 
on  or  about  fans  in  China,  few  are  to  be 
compared  in  point  of  pathos  and  poetic 
vigor  with  a  certain  stanza  penned  many 
centuries  ago  by  a  favorite  of  the  Em¬ 
peror  Ch’eng  Ti,  of  the  Han  dynasty. f 
The  lady  in  question,  whose  name  was 


Pan,  had  been  for  some  time  the  confi¬ 
dante  of  his  Majesty,  and  the  queen  of 
the  Imperial  seraglio,  and  appears  to 
have  believed  that  something  more  than 
an  ordinary  attachment  of  the  hour  ex¬ 
isted  between  herself  and  the  Son  of 
Heaven.  Gradually,  however,  she  be¬ 
gan  to  find  that  her  influence  was  on  the 
wane,  and  at  length,  unable  to  bear  any 
longer  her  mortification  and  grief,  she 
forwarded  to  the  Emperor  a  circular 
screen  fan,  on  one  side  of  which  were 
inscribed  the  following  lines  : 

O  fair  white  silk,  fresh  from  the  weaver’s  loom, 
Clear  as  the  frost,  bright  as  the  winter  snow, — 
See,  friendship  fashions  out  of  thee  a  fan  ; 
Round  as  the  round  moon  shines  in  heaven 
above  ; 

At  home,  abroad,  a  close  companion  thou  ; 
Stirring  at  every  move  the  grateful  gale. 

And  yet  I  fear,  ah  me  !  that  autumn  chills, 
Cooling  the  dying  summer’s  torrid  rage. 

Will  see  thee  laid  neglected  on  the  shelf. 

All  thought  of  by -gone  days,  by -gone,  Ike 
them. 

Since  the  date  of  this  poem,  a  desert¬ 
ed  wife  has  constantly  been  spoken  of 
as  an  ‘  autumn  fan.’ — Fraser's  Maga¬ 
zine. 


MR.  BROWNING  S  DRAMATIC  IDYLLS.J 
BY  MRS.  SUTHERLAND  ORR. 


Mr.  Browning’s  "  Dramatic  Idylls” 
contain  all  that  the  terms  properly  im¬ 
ply  ;  very  little  of  that  which  popular 
association  connects  with  them ;  and 
though  the  graceful  unrealities  suggested 
by  the  word  Idyllic  could  never  be  look¬ 
ed  for  in  any  work  of  his,  he  has  exceed¬ 
ed  forecast  in  the  opposite  direction. 
The  concentrated  vigor  of  his  latest  vol¬ 
ume  may  startle  even  those  who  have 
learnt  by  long  experience  that  his  genius 
is  incapable  of  attenuation,  and  that 
writing  six  short  poems,  instead  of  one 
long  one,  means  with  him,  not  the  sus¬ 
pension  of  constructive  effort,  but  a 
constructive  effort  multiplied  so  many 
times.  It  justifies  the  stereotyped  opin¬ 
ion  concerning  him  by  dealing  chiefly 
with  the  unusual  in  character  and  cir- 


*  Reigned  A.D.  550-551- 
f  Reigned  B.c.  32  to  B.c.  6. 

^  Dramatic  Idylls.  By  Robert  Browning. 
London  :  Smith,  Elder  &  Co.,  1879.  Boston  : 
Houghton,  Osgood  &  Co. 


cumstance,  and  with  emotions  more  start¬ 
ling  than  sympathetic.  It  belies  it  in  so 
far  that  the  unusual  in  its  pictures  adds 
often  not  only  to  their  limpressiveness, 
but  to  their  truth,  recalling,  as  they  do, 
forgotten,  rather  than  improbable  aspects 
of  human  life  ;  and  rough-hewn  possi¬ 
bilities,  rather  than  over-specialized 
forms  of  human  feeling.  That  the  re¬ 
sult  is  on  the  whole  somewhat  stern 
and  sad  will  be  approved  or  disapprov¬ 
ed  according  to  the  temperament  of 
the  reader.  It  seems  superfluous  to 
say,  what  is  implied  by  the  shortness  of 
these  poems,  that  they  are  free  from  all 
tedious  elaboration  ;  or  to  add  that  the 
intellectual  matter  which  they  contain 
is  strictly  subordinate  to  their  dramatic 
form. 

”  Pheidippides”  differs  from  the  five 
other  Idylls  as  the  classical  convention¬ 
alities  of  a  Greek  subject  differ  from  any 
possible  romance  of  northern  life.  It 
differs  also  in  this  respect,  that  though 
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the  most  historical  in  treatment,  it  is  the 
most  pathetic.  It  is  an  episode  in  the 
life  of  an  Athenian  “  runner,”  who  was 
despatched  to  Sparta  to  invoke  aid 
against  the  Persian  invasion,  and  cov¬ 
ered  the  distance  of  150  miles  in  48 
hours  ;  and  who  ran  again,  and  for  the 
last  time,  from  Marathon  to  Athens  to 
tell  the  result  of  the  battle.  The  earlier 
feat  is  recorded  by  Herodotus,  and  re¬ 
ferred  to  by  other,  writers,  together 
with  the  ambiguous  reply  of  Sparta, 
and  the  meeting  with  Pan  at  Mount 
Pames,  and  receiving  from  him  a  prom¬ 
ise  of  assistance.  Lucian  mentions  the 
death  of  the  messenger  in  the  act  of 
announcing  the  victory.  Mr.  Brown¬ 
ing  has  filled  in  this  outline  of. semi- 
mythical  fact,  and  placed  Pheidippides 
before  us,  not  only  in  the  passion  of 
his  patriotic  impulse,  but  in  all  that 
poetry  of  visible  motion  with  which  the 
Greek  imagination  would  have  clothed 
him. 

Archons  of  Athens,  topped  by  the  tettix,  see,  I 
return  ! 

See,  ’tis  myself  here  standing  alive,  no  spectre 
that  speaks  ! 

Crowned  with  the  myrtle,  did  you  command 
me,  Athens  and  you, 

"  Run,  Pheidippides,  run  and  race,  reach 
Sparta  for  aid  ! 

Persia  has  come,  we  are  here,  where  is  She?” 

Your  command  1  obeyed. 

Ran  and  raced  :  like  stubble,  some  field  which 
a  fire  runs  through. 

Was  the  space  between  city  and  city :  two 
days,  two  nights  did  I  bum 
Over  the  hills,  under  the  dales,  down  pits  and 
up  peaks. 

Into  their  midst  I  broke  :  breath  served  but 
for  ‘‘  Persia  has  come  ! 

Persia  bids  Athens  proffer  slaves’-tribute, 
water  and  earth  ; 

Razed  to  the  ground  is  Eretria — but  Athens, 
shall  Athens  sink. 

Drop  into  dust  and  die — the  'flower  of  Hellas 
utterly  die. 

Die,  with  the  wide  world  spitting  at  Sparta,  the 
stupid,  the  stander*by  ? 

Answer  me  quick,  what  help,  what  hand  do 
you  stretch  o'er  destruction’s  brink  ? 

How, — when  ?  No  care  for  my  limbs  ! — there’s 
lightning  in  all  and  some — 

Fresh  and  fit  your  message  to  bear,  once  lips 
give  it  birth  !” 

O  my  Athens — Sparta  love  thee  ?  Did  Sparta 
respond  ? 

Every  face  of  her  leered  in  a  furrow  of  envy, 
mistrust. 

Malice,— each  eye  of  her  gave  me  its  glitter  of 
gratified  hate  ! 

Gravely  they  turned  to  take  counsel,  to  cast 
for  excuses.  I  stood 


Quivering, — the  limbs  of  me  fretting  as  fire 
frets,  an  inch  from  dry  wood  : 

”  Persia  has  come,  Athens  asks  aid,  and  still 
they,  debate  ? 

Thunder,  thou  Zeus  !  Athene,  are  Spartans  a 
quarry  beyond  _ 

Swing  of  thy  spear?  Pboibos  and  Artemis, 
clang  them  ‘  Ye  must !  ’  ’’ 

No  bolt  launched  from  Olumpos?  Lo,  their 
answer  at  last ! 

“  Has  Persia  come. — does  Athens  ask  aid, — 
may  Sparta  befriend  ? 

N  owise  precipitate  judgment — too  weighty  the 
issue  at  suke ! 

Count  we  no  time  lost  time  which  lags  through 
respect  to  the  Gods  ! 

Ponder  that  precept  of  old,  ‘  No  warfare,  what¬ 
ever  the  odds 

In  your  favor,  so  long  as  the  moon,  half- 
orbed,  is  unable  to  take 
Full-circle  her  state  in  the  sky  !  ’  Already  she 
rounds  to  it  fast : 

Athens  must  wait,  patient  as  we — who  judg¬ 
ment  suspend.” 

Athens, — except  for  that  sparkle, — thy  name,  I 
had  mouldered  to  ash  ! 

That  sent  a  blaze  through  my  blood  ;  off,  off 
and  away  was  I  back, 

— Not  one  word  to  waste,  one  look  to  lose  on 
the  false  and  the  vile  ! 

Yet,  "  O  Gods  of  my  land  !”  I  cried,  as  each 
hillock  and  plain. 

Wood  and  stream,  I  knew,  named,  rushing 
past  them  again, 

“  Have!  ye  kept  faith,  proved  mindful  of 
honors  we  paid  you  erewhile  ? 

Vain  was  the  filleted  victim,  the  fulsome  liba¬ 
tion  !  Too  rash 

Love  in  its  choice,  paid  you  so  largely  service 
so  slack  !” 

The  beautiful  imagery  which  illustrates 
the  first  race  is  repeated  in  the  second.  , 

He  flung  down  his  shield. 

Ran  like  fire  once  more  :  and  the  space  'twixt 
the  Fennel-field 

And  Athens  was  stubble  again,  a  field  which  a 
fire  runs  through. 

The  metre  itself,  which  Mr.  Browning 
employs  for  the  first  time,  denotes  this 
blending  of  athletic  force  and  heroic  in¬ 
spiration,  and  seems  to  throb  with  the 
unresting  flight  and  rythmic  footfall  of 
the  “  day-long  runner”  who  runs  for  his 
country’s  life.  An  element  of  more  per¬ 
sonal  interest  is  supplied  by  the  hope 
which  speeds  Pheidippides  on  his  last 
errand.  Pan  has  promised  him  release 
from  “  the  racer’s  toil,”  and  he  can 
only  construe  such  a  release  into  free¬ 
dom  to  marry  the  maiden  whom  he 
loves  ;  but  the  promise  is  more  poetic¬ 
ally  fulfilled  in  the  death  which  over¬ 
takes  him  in  the  hour  of  his  crown¬ 
ing  achievement  and  of  his  country’s 
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triumph  ;  the  heart  bursting  as  from  ex¬ 
cess  of  joy.  The  “  Rejoice”  which  is 
his  dying  salutation  to  the  Archons,  and 
its  consequent  adoption  in  memory  of 
the  event,  belong  to  the  historic  basis  of 
the  story.  The  Greek  conception  ap¬ 
pears  to  us  too  strictly  maintained  in 
the  first  verse,  where  an  invocation  to 
Pan  is  perplexingly  involved  with  an  ad¬ 
dress  to  the  other  gods  ;  while  towards 
the  end  of  the  pKjem  its  rounded  ca¬ 
dences  here  and  there  break  up  into 
pants,  like  the  action  of  a  mechanism  of 
which  the  spring  is  broken.  But  on  the 
whole  the  language  is  singularly  little 
strained  by  its  adaptation  to  classic 
thought ;  and  its  majestic  body  of  sound 
conveys  a  simplicity  of  meaning  very 
rarely  found  under  like  conditions. 
Mr.  Browning’s  known  dramatic  faculty 
of  so  paving  the  way  to  his  climax  that 
our  utmost  surprise  has  in  it  a  sense  of 
the  inevitable,  has  a  ready-made  expres¬ 
sion  in  this  series  of  incidents,  creating 
as  they  do  a  tension  of  feeling  to  which 
the  catastrophe  is  at  once  a  shock  and 
a  relief  ;  but  it  makes  its  own  subjects 
in  the  other  Idylls,  and  is  the  more  ap¬ 
parent  in  proportion  as  their  psycholog¬ 
ical  interest  is  more  pronounced.  The 
most  striking  instance  of  this  kind  of 
effect  occurs  in  "  Martin  Relph.” 

“  Martin  Relph”  is  the  confession  of 
an  old  man  guilty  in  his  youth  of  wit¬ 
nessing  a  judicial  murder,  which  a  sig¬ 
nal  from  him  might  have  prevented,  and 
who  ever  since  has  striven  to  exorcise 
the  memory  of  the  fact  by  rehearsing  it 
publicly  at  the  place  !»*'d  on  the  anniver¬ 
sary  of  its  occurrence.  This  rehearsal, 
sobbed  forth  in  a  mingled  stream  of  nar¬ 
rative,  ejaculation,  and  protest,  is  the 
echo  of  an  anguish  deeper  even  than  its 
ostensible  cause  ;  and  its  last  words  flash 
a  sudden,  yet  expected  meaning  upon  it. 
The  man’s  soul  is  wrestling,  not  with 
the  memory  of  a  deed,  but  with  the 
phantom  of  a  motive.  He  brands  him¬ 
self  as  fool  and  coward  for  what  he  has 
done  ;  but  the  terms  fool  and  coward 
are  only  the  weapons  with  which  he 
fights  off  the  thought,  too  clamorous  to 
be  silenced,  too  terrible  to  be  distinctly 
expressed,  that  he  was  something  more. 
He  liked,  perhaps  loved^  the  condemned 
girl.  Living,  she  would  have  belonged 
to  another  man.  That  very  man  was 
flying  towards  the  place  of  execution, 
Niw  Sxuss.— You  XXX..  No.  i 


staggering,  stumbling,  straining  every 
nerve,  waving  aloft  the  signal  of  her  at¬ 
tested  innocence  ;  without  voice  to  cry, 
without  an  eye  to  see  him  but  his  who 
faced  the  assembled  crowd.  Was  it 
simple  horror  which  struck  that  one  wit¬ 
ness  dumb  within  sight  of  the  pinioned 
victim,  and  the  terrified  lookers-on,  the 
levelled  muskets,  and  the  already  present 
reprieve,  through  the  brief,  breathless, 
ultra-conscious  moment  which  deter¬ 
mined  the  destiny  of  two  lives  ? 

From  head  to  foot  in  a  serpent’s  twine  am  I 
tightened  :  /  touch  ground  ? 

No  more  than  a  gibbet’s  rigid  corpse  which 
the  fetters  rust  around  ! 

Can  I  speak,  can  I  breathe,  can  I  burst — aught 
else  but  see,  see,  only  see  ? 

And  see  I  do — for  there  comes  in  sight — a 
man,  it  sure  must  be  ! — 

Who  staggeringly,  stumblingly,  rises,  falls, 
rises,  at  random  flings  his  weight 
On  and  on,  anyhow  onward — a  man  that’s  mad 
he  arrives  too  late  ! 

Else  why  does  he  wave  a  something  white 
high-flourished  above  his  head  ? 

Why  does  not  he  call,  cry, — curse  the  fool ! — 
why  throw  up  his  arms  instead  ? 

O  take  this  fist  in  your  own  face,  fool !  Why 
does  not  yourself  shout  "  Stoy  ! 

Here’s  a  man  comes  rushing,  might  and  main, 
with  something  he’s  mad  to  say  ?” 

And  a  minute,  only  a  moment,  to  have  hell-fire 
boil  up  in  your  brain. 

And  ere  you  can  judge  things  right,  choose 
heaven, — time’s  over,  repentance  vain  ! 

Mr.  Browning  has  thrown  not  only  all 
his  power  into  this  situation,  but  all  his 
subtlety  into  the  open  verdict  which  is 
our  final  impression  of  it.  He  does  not 
indeed  imply  that  the  jealousy  at  once 
confessed  and  disclaimed  is  what  the 
narrator  tries  to  think  it — a  figment  of 
his  own  brain,  born  of  the  ingenuity  of 
a  terrified  remorse  ;  but  he  allows  the 
very  circumstances  of  the  event  to  justi¬ 
fy  a  doubt  if  that  feeling  could  be  held 
responsible.  We  may  at  least  imagine 
that  the  latent  motive  triumphed,  if 
triumph  it  did,  through  the  fact  of  its 
indistinctness  ;  though  memory,  which 
knows  no  perspective  but  its  own,  might 
reject  the  compromise.  The  episode  re¬ 
fers  to  some  troublous  period  of  the  last 
century,  of  which  one  or  two  passages 
reflect  the  coarse  moral  tone,  as  well  as 
the  social  and  political  disorder  which 
rendered  it  possible.  A  regiment  is 
quartered  in  a  village.  Its  intended 
movements  have  become  known  to  the 
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enemy.  Treason  is  suspected  ;  an  ex-  for  which  space  has  been  barely  rescued 
ample, — in  other  words,  a  victim  requir-  from  the  forest  solitudes  extending  on 
ed.  This  is  found  in  the  person  of  an  either  side  of  the  road  from  Petersburg 
innocent  girl  whose  letter  to  her  affianc-  to  Moscow,  The  ice  and  snow  of  a 
ed  husband  is  captured,  and  distorted  Russian  winter  are  on  the  ground, 
into  an  evidence  of  guilt.  She  is  sen-  Suddenly  there  is  a  “  burst  of  bells  a 
tenced  to  die  unless  her  loyalty  be  es-  trampling  of  hoofs  ;  and  a  sledge  bear- 
tablished  within- a  week.  The  burden  ing  what  looks  like  the  dead  body  of  a 
of  proof  falls  on  the  lover,  and  no  figure  neighbor’s  wife  dashes  up  to  the  spot ; 
in  the  drama  is  so  pathetic  as  this  man  the  horse  stumbling  and  falling  in  the 
struggling  against  every  hindrance  which  act.  The  neighbors  gather  around, 
selfishness  and  stupidity  can  devise  for  The  woman  has  only  fainted  ;  a  long- 
the  official  acknowledgment  of  that  which  drawn  scream  announces  her  return  to 
nobody  disbelieves  ;  and  whose  maddest  consciousness  ;  by  degrees  her  tale  is 
endeavors  only  bring  him  to  the  side  of  told.  They  were  about  to  return  to- 
the  woman  he  would  have  saved  in  time  gether — she,  her  husband  and  her  three 
to  die  with  her.  When  the  smoke  of  the  children,  from  the  distant  village  to 
united  volley  clears  away,  the  frantic  which  he  was  summoned  perhaps  a 
figure  has  disappeared.  It  is  found  face  month  ago  to  help  in  building  a  church, 
downwards  in  a  field  still  half  a  mile  dis-  But  fire  broke  out  ;  all  hands  were 
tant ;  the  hand  clenching  its  signed  and  needed  to  suppress  it ;  and  Dmitri  must 
sealed  paper  ;  some  blood  about  the  needs  despatch  his  wife  and  little  ones 
lips.  The  mortal  agony  of  this  retro-  homeward  in  all  haste  and  alone.  The 
spect  is  nowhere  more  fully  expressed  infant  in  her  arms,  the  two  elder  boys 
than  in  the  lines  which  tell  us  that  it  warmly  packed  at  her  feet ;  old  Droog 
is  over.  to  carry,  and  a  rising  moon  to  light 

So.  coward  it  is  and  coward  shall  be  !  There’s  them  on  the  well-known  way — what 
a  friend,  now  !  Thanks  !  A  drink  harm  COuld  come  tO  them  ?  The  good 

Of  water  I  wanted  :  and  now  I  can  walk,  get  horse  gallops  bravely  ;  for  the  moment 
home  by  myself.  I  think.  presently  there 

Like  “  Martin  Relph,”  Ivkn  Ivkno-  is  a  sound — a  soughing.  Droog’s  ears 
vitch  and  “Ned  Bratts”  read  back-  fly  back  to  listen.  It  is  the  wind — he 
wards  with  singular  dramatic  effect ;  but  knows  it,  and  plunges  on  again.  But 
with  this  distinction,  that  in  the  latter  there  is  no  wind  ;  the  breath  goes  straight 
the  event  is  foreshadowed  by  natural  up  from  their  lips  ;  and  there  is  still  the 
circumstance  ;  in  the  former  by  an  ar-  sound  !  Low,  less  low,  louder,  not  to 
tistic  device.  The  picturesque  and  rapid  be  mistaken  ;  the  tread  of  wolves’  feet 
action  of  the  Russian  Idyll  is  symbolis-  in  the  snow.  And  now  they  are  in 
ed  by  an  axe,  the  description  of  which  sight.  They  press  onwards,  line  upon 
stands  as  a  literary  frontispiece  to  it.  line,  a  wedge-like  mass  widening  in  the 
This  axe,  which  is  spoken  of  as  in  use  advance  ;  through  the  unnatural  day- 
among  Russian  workmen  at  the  present  light  bom  of  the  moon  and  snow  ; 
day,  is  a  peculiar  instrument,  combin-  through  the  cruel  pines  which  bend  no 
ing  with  its  own  special  properties  those  branch  to  hinder  or  conceal  ;  distant 
of  many  other  carpenter’s  tools,  and  still,  but  still  gaining'  on  their  prey, 
loses  something  of  dramatic  suitability  And  now  one  has  reached  the  sledge, 
by  the  practised  skill  implied  in  such  a  Her  life  shall  be  yielded  before  her  chil- 
construction.  But  the  versatility  thus  dren’s.  They  are  safe  if  they  will  only 
suggested  is  part  of  its  dramatic  use.  lie  still.  But  Stepkn  will  not  be ‘Still. 
It  can  do  all  kinds  of  carpenter’s  work.  He  was  always  the  naughty  one  ;  sullen 
It  can  on  occasion  do  more,  Ivin  and  puny  ;  the  worst  of  her  little  brood. 
Ivinovitch  is  wielding  such  an  axe.  His  She  has  loved  him  with  heart  and  soul, 
mighty  strokes  are  shaping  a  tree-trunk  But  how  save  him  in  spite  of  himself  ? 
into  a  mast.  He  stands  before  us  with  He  will  not  be  advised.  He  is  mad  with 
the  blue  eyes  and  “honey-colored”  fear.  And  now  his  brother  is  shrieking, 
beard  of  the  northern  giant  he  is  intend-  She  tugs,  she  struggles.  If  she  must 
ed  to  be.  The  time  is  that  of  Peter  the  lose  one,  it  is  the  strong,  not  the  weak 
Great.  The  place,  a  Russian  village,  whom  the  Tsar  requires.  Perhaps  her 
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hands  relax.  Perhaps  they  get  entan¬ 
gled.  Stepan  is  ^one.  But  she  escapes 
with  two.  She  is  still  a  rich  mother. 
Some  have  no  boy.  Some  have,  and 
lose  him. 

Sod  knows  which 

Is  worse  :  how  pitiful  to  see  your  weakling 
pine 

And  pale  and  pass  away  ! 

She  is  all  but  content.  But  hark — 
the  tramp  again — not  the  band, — no — 
the  numbers  are  less — the  race  is  slack. 
Some,  alas !  are  feasting,  some  are 
“  full-fed.”  But  there  are  enough  to 
seize  the  fresh  prey.  Their  eyes  are 
like  points  of  brass  as  they  gleam  in  their 
level  line.  One,  the  same,  is  at  their 
head  again.  She  dashes  her  fist  into 
his  face  ;  he  may  crunch  that  if  he  will. 
Terentii  is  gathered  into  her  lap  ;  her 
very  heartstrings  tie  him  round.  The 
bag  of  relics  hangs  safe  about  his  neck. 

’Twas  through  my  arms,  crossed  arms,  he — 
nuzzling  now  with  snout, 

Now  ripping,  tooth  and  claw — plucked,  pulled 
Terentii  out, 

A  prize  indeed  !  I  saw — how  could  I  else  but 
see  ? — 

My  precious  one — I  bit  to  hold  back — pulled 
from  me  ! 

But  the  babe  is  safe  !  He  will  grow 
into  a  man.  He  will  wreak  vengeance 
upon  the  whole  brood.  She  outwits 
them  yet.  Day  dawns  on  the  farthest 
snow.  Its  rosy  light  is  upon  it.  Home 
is  all  but  reached.  Yet  again — no — 
thank  Heaven — not^  the  band  ;  but — 
yes  ;  oru  is  in  pursuit  !  y  She  sees  him 
m  the  distance 

one  speck,  one  spot,  one  ball 

growing  bigger  at  every  bound.  It  is 
the  same  again.  She  plucks  him  by  the 
tongue ;  she  will  tear  at  it  till  she 
wrenches  it  out.  It  has  but  given  him 
a  fresh  taste  of  flesh.  She  falls  on  the 
infant’s  body.  She  covers  it  with  her 
whole  self.  The  teeth  furrow  her 
shoulder.  They  grate  to  the  very  bone. 
What  more  could  a  mother  do  ?  The 
babe  is  scooped  from  under  her  very 
heart.  At  that  moment  sense  forsakes 
her. 

This,  then,  is  the  upshot  of  the  story. 
She  has  surrendered  her  children  to  be 
devoured,  and  lives  to  tell  it ;  yet  she 
scarcely  perceives  the  extent  of  her  rev¬ 
elation.  Recalling,  rather  than  relat¬ 
ing,  the  horrors  of  the  night,  she  is  per¬ 


haps  herself  blinded  by  the  sophistries 
which  have  covered  her  escape  ;  and 
with  the  retrospect  comes  also  a  reac¬ 
tion.  Sheltered,  revived,  with  kindly 
faces  beaming  upon  her,  regret  itself  is 
melting  away  in  the  sweet  consciousness 
of  her  security.  She  weeps,  relieving, 
almost  happy  tears.  It  is  to  Ivin  Ivin- 
ovitch  that  her  narrative  has  been  espe¬ 
cially  addressed.  His  knee  has  propped 
her  head.  His  large  paternal  hands 
have  smoothed  her  hair  as  she  lay.  In 
one  mixed  impulse  of  yearning  gratitude 
and  benediction  she  has  slipped  on  to 
her  knees  before  him. 

Solemnly 

Ivkn  rose,  raised  his  axe, — for  fitly,  as  she 
knelt. 

Her  head  lay  :  well-apart,  each  side,  her  arms 
hung,— Klealt 

Lightning-swift  thunder-strong  one  blow — no 
need  of  more  ! 

Headless  she  knelt  on  still :  that  pine  was 
sound  at  core 

(Neighbors  were  fused  to  say)— cast-iron- 
kemeled— which 

Taxed  for  a  second  stroke  Ivin  Ivinovitch. 

The  man  was  scant  of  words  as  strokes.  **  It 
had  to  be : 

I  could  no  other :  God  it  was  bade  ‘  Act  for 
me  I  ’ ”  •  / 

Then  stooping,  peering  round — what  is  it  now 
he  lacks  ? 

A  proper  strip  of  bark  wherewith  to  wipe  his 
axe. 

Which  done,  he  turns,  goes  in,  closes  the  door 
behind. 

The  others  mute  remain,  watching  the  blood- 
snake  wind 

Into  a  hiding-place  among  the  splinter-heaps. 

A  woman  not  devoid  of  feeling,  but 
in  whom  even  maternal  feeling  is  tram¬ 
pled  out  by  the  fear  of  suffering  and 
death,  belongs,  like  the  axe  of  Ivkn 
Ivinovitch,  rather  to  modem  times  ;  but 
there  are  all  the  elements  of  ancient 
tragedy  in  the  conception  of  such  a 
woman,  flying  from  the  death  she  dare 
not  face,  to  the  Nemesis  which  awaits  her 
in  the  uplifted  arm  of  a  friend  ;  and  we 
must  ascend  to  the  annals  of  the  Greek 
gods  to  find  an  attitude  of  moral  sim¬ 
plicity  at  once  so  childish  and  so  sub¬ 
lime  as  that  in  which  the  blow  is  dealt. 
The  second  scene  in  which  Ivin  Ivino¬ 
vitch  appears  is  a  natural  sequel  to  the 
first ;  but  Mr.  Browning  has  invested  it 
also  with  the  conditions  of  a  complete 
dramatic  surprise.  The  body  is  remov¬ 
ed  to  the  village  court  of  justice,  an 
open  space  in  front  of  the  church,  from 
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which  the  snow  has  been  cleared  ;  and 
the  Pope,  the  Stirost,  and  the  Pomes- 
chik  (Lord),  come  forth  to  pass  judg¬ 
ment  on  the  transaction.  The  Lord 
unhesitatingly  pronounces  it  murder. 
He  doubts  the  woman  having  been  guilty 
from  a  legal  point  of  view,  though  she 
stood  condemned  by  the  higher  stand¬ 
ards  of  virtue  ;  and  if  she  had  been  so, 
he  denies  its  justifying  an  arbitrary  as¬ 
sumption  of  the  right  to  punish  her. 
He  takes  the  side  of  social  order  and 
educated  common  sense.  The  Pope 
reverses  this  judgment.  He  is  an  aged 
man  ;  so  old,  he  says,  that  the  number 
of  his  years  escapes  him  ;  and  if  he 
were  true  to  fact  instead  of  to  poetry, 
he  would  certainly  confirm  it.  Both 
the  wisdom  and  the  weakness  of  age 
would  place  him  on  the  side  of  social 
prescription,  to  which  faith  and  custom 
would  add  all  the  dignity  of  moral  sanc¬ 
tion,  and  all  the  weight  of  Christian 
command.  But  Mr.  Browning's  pur¬ 
pose  did  not  require  this  kind  of  truth. 
It  needed  not  the  stereotyped  minister 
of  any  Christian  church,  but  a  priest  of 
that  primitive  natural  religion,  of  which 
Ivin  Iv4novitch  is  the  soldier  ;  and  this 
priest  declares  that  he  has  lived  from 
the  dreams  of  youth  into  the  visions  of 
old  age  ;  through  the  forms  of  law  to  its 
essence  in  the  great  Spirit  whence  it 
flows  ;  and  that  by  that  essential  law  of 
human  duty  the  apparent  murderer  is 
justified.  Life,  he  says,  is  God's  su¬ 
preme  gift  to  man  ;  maternity,  its  high¬ 
est  trust  and  its  crowning  responsibility. 

A  mother  bears  a  child  :  perfection  it  complete 
So  far  in  such  a  birth.  Enabled  to  repeat 
The  miracle  of  life, — herself  was  bom  so  just 
A  type  of  womankind,  that  God  sees  fit  to  trust 
Her  with  the  holy  task  of  giving  life  in  turn. 
Crowned  by  this  crowning  pride, — how  say 
you,  should  she  spurn. 

Regality— discrowned,  unchilded,  by  her  choice 
Of  barrenness  exchanged  for  fruit  which  made 
rejoice 

Creation,  though  life’s  self  were  lost  in  giving 
birth 

To  life  more  fresh  and  fit  to  glorify  God’s 
earth  ? 

How  say  you,  should  the  hand  God  trusted 
with  life’s  torch 

Kindled  to  light  the  world — aware  of  sparks 
that  scorch 

Let  fall  the  same  ?  Forsooth,  her  flesh  a  fire- 
flake  stings  : 

The  mother  drops  the  child  !  Among  what 
monstrous  things 

Shall  she  be  classed  ?  Because  of  motherhood, 
each  male 


Yields  to  its  partner  place,  sinks  proudly  in  the 
scale  : 

His  strength  owned  weakness,  wit — folly,  and 
courage — fear. 

Beside  the  female  proved  male’s  mistres.s — 
only  here. 

The  fox-dam,  hunger-pined,  will  slay  the  felon 
sire 

Who  dares  assault  her  whelp  :  the  beaver, 
stretched  on  fire, 

Will  die  without  a  groan  :  no  pang  avails  to 
wrest 

Her  young  from  where  they  hide — her  sanctu¬ 
ary  breast. 

What’s  here  then  ?  Answer  me,  thou  dead 
one,  as  I  trow. 

Standing  at  God’s  own  bar,  he  bids  thee  answer 
now  1 

Thrice  crowned  wast  thou— each  crown  of 
pride,  a  child — thy  charge, 

Where  are  they  ?  Lost  ?  Enough  :  no  need 
that  thou  enlarge 

On  how  or  why  the  loss :  life  left  to  utter 
“  lost” 

Condemns  itself  beyond  appeal.  The  soldier’s 
post 

Gua^s  from  the  foe’s  attack  the  camp  he  sen¬ 
tinels  : 

That  he  no  traitor  proved,  this  and  this  only 
tells — 

Over  the  corpse  of  him  trod  foe  to  foe’s  suc¬ 
cess. 

Yet— one  by  one  thy  crowns  tom  from  thee — 
thou  no  less 

To  scare  the  world,  shame  God, — livedst ! 
I  hold  he  saw 

The  unexampled  sin,  ordained  the  novel  law. 
Whereof  first  instrument  was  first  intelligence 
Found  loyal  here.  I  hold  that,  failing  human 
sense. 

The  very  earth  had  oped,  sky  fallen,  to  efface 
Humanity’s  new  wrong,  motherhood’s  first 
disgrace 

Elarth  oped  not,  neither  fell  the  sky,  for  prompt 
was  found  . 

A  man  and  man  enough,  head-sober  and  heart- 
sound. 

Ready  to  hear  God’s  voice,  resolute  to  obey. 
Ivin  Ivinovitch,  I  hold,  has  done,  this  day. 

No  otherwise  than  did,  in  ages  long  ago, 

Moses  when  he  made  known  the  purport  of 
that  flow 

Of  fire  athwart  the  law’s  twain-tables  !  I  pro¬ 
claim 

Ivin  Ivinovitch  God’s  servant ! 

At  which  name 
Uprose  that  creepy  whisper  from  out  the 
crowd,  is  wont 

To  swell  and  surge  and  sink  when  fellow  men 
confront 

A  punishment  that  falls  on  fellow  flesh  and 
blood. 

Appallingly  beheld — shudderingly  understood. 
No  less,  to  be  the  right,  the  just,  the  merciful. 
“  God’s  servant,”  hiss^  the  crowd. 

The  Lord  reluctantly  yields  the  point, 
and  suggests  that  since  the  culprit  is  ab¬ 
solved,  no  time  be  lost  in  informing  him 
of  it — 
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And  next — as  mercy  rules  the  hour — methinks 
’twere  well 

You  signify  forthwith  its  sentence,  and  dispel 
The  doubts  and  fears,  I  judge,  which  busy  now 
the  head 

Law  puts  a  halter  round — a  halo — you,  in¬ 
stead  ! 

Ivkn  Ivknovitch  need  no  longer  skulk 
in  concealment — 

So,  while  the  youngers  praised  the  corpse,  the 
elders  trooped 

Silently  to  the  house :  where  halting,  some 
one  stooped. 

Listened  beside  the  door  ;  all  there  was  silent 
too. 

Then  they  held  counsel ;  then  pushed  door 
and,  passing  through. 

Stood  in  the  murderer's  presence. 

Ivin  Ivinovitch 
Knelt,  building  on  the  floor  that  Kremlin  rare 
and  rich 

He  deftly  cut  and  carved  on  lazy  winter  nighu. 
Some  five  young  faces  watched,  breathlessly, 
as,  to  rights. 

Piece  upon  piece,  he  reared  the  fabric  nigh 
complete. 

Stischa,  Ivin’s  old  mother,  sat  spinning  by 
the  heat 

Of  the  oven  where  his  wife  Kitia  stood  baking 
bread. 

Ivin’s  self,  as  he  turned  his  honey-colored 
head. 

Was  just  in  act  to  drop,  'twixt  fir-cones, — each 
a  dome, — 

The  scooped-out  yellow  gourd  presumably  the 
home 

Of  Kolokol  the  Big  ;  the  bell,  therein  to  hitch, 
— An  acom-cup — was  ready  :  Ivin  Ivinovitch 
Turned  with  it  in  his  mouth. 

They  told  him  he  was  free 
As  air  to  walk  abroad.  “  How  otherwise  ?” 
asked  he. 

The  shortest  and  slightest  of  the  six 
poems  alone  separates  the  thrilling  ex* 
citements  of  “  Ivin  Ivinovitch”  from 
the  grotesque  tragedy  and  saturnine  hu¬ 
mor  of  “  Ned  Bratts,”  which  latter 
composition  carries  with  it  a  full  taste 
of  the  author’s  quality,  not  only  in  that 
humor  itself,  but  in  the  fact  that  he  has 
chosen  to  make  it,  as  far  as  outward  ar¬ 
rangement  goes,  the  last  impression  of 
the  book.  Nothing  indeed  could  sur¬ 
pass  the  ingenuity  with  which  he  con¬ 
trives  to  scarify  fastidious  sensibilities 
without  violating  by  a  word  the  natural 
and  historical  consistency  of  a  really  ed¬ 
ifying  transaction  ;  and  his  obvious  de¬ 
light  in  the  achievement  compels  our 
sympathy.  The  subject  belongs  to  a 
fertile  and  curious  class  of  mental  phe¬ 
nomena  ;  the  effects  of  religious  conver¬ 
sion  on  natures,  which  religion  cannot 
transform,  but  which  simply  adopt  it  as 


a  new  platform,  on  which  their  old  en¬ 
ergies  may  be  more  satisfactorily  dis¬ 
played.  Such  effects  have  been  more 
often  illustrated  by  fact  than  fiction  ; 
and  it  remains  perhaps  for  Mr.  Brown¬ 
ing’s  genius  to  clothe  them  in  their  more 
serious  dramatic  possibilities.  Mean¬ 
while,  he  gives  them  in  a  reductio  ad 
absurdum  m  the  case  before  us.  Ned 
Bratts  is  a  notorious  publican  and  sinner 
of  Bunyan’s  time,  whose  imagination 
has  been  fired  by  reading  the  “  Pilgrim’s 
Progress”  while  still  in  the  full  bloom 
of  his  iniquity.  It  has  been  borne  in 
upon  him  that  Christian,  or  as  he  calls 
him,  Christmas,  is  himself  ;  and  since, 
as  he  fancies,  it  is  too  late  for  him  to  go 
through  all  the  stages  of  the  Pilgrim’s 
journey  to  heaven,  he  determines  to  take 
a  short  cut  to  it  by  giving  up  himself 
and  his  wife  Tabby  to  justice,  and  being 
hanged  with  her.  He  carries  out  this 
intention  at  a  Special  Assize  which  is 
held  in  the  town  of  Bedford  on  the  first 
day  of  its  Summer  Fair  ;  and  just  as 
the  heat,  the  crowding,  and  the  excite¬ 
ment  of  the  Court-house  are  at  their 
highest,  the  bulky  couple  force  their  way 
into  it,  book  in  hand,  and  Ned  opens 
the  catalogue  of  their  joint  transgres¬ 
sions.  We  can  picture  to  ourselves 
some  of  the  features  of  this  double  oc¬ 
casion  :  its  cynical  cruelties,  its  riotous 
mirth  ;  the  fires  of  genuine  religious 
passion  smouldering  beneath.  But 
when  to  this  are  added  the  influences  of 
a  temperature  that  would  suspend  the 
existence  of  our  more  delicate  nineteenth 
century,  but  only  serves  to  madden  the 
blood  of  the  seventeenth,  we  acknowl¬ 
edge  that  the  poet’s  own  words  are  re¬ 
quired  to  do  justice  to  his  conception  : — 

’Twas  Bedford  Special  Assize,  one  daft  Mid¬ 
summer’s  Day  : 

A  broiling  blasting  June, — was  never  it’s  like, 
men  say. 

Com  stood  sheaf-ripe  already,  and  trees  looked 
yellow  as  that ; 

Ponds  drained  dust-dry,  the  cattle  lay  foaming 
around  each  flat. 

Inside  town,  dogs  went  mad,  and  folks  kept 
bibbing  beer 

While  the  parsons  prayed  for  rain.  ’Twas 
horrible,  yes — but  queer. 

Queer — for  the  sun  laughed  gay,  yet  nobody 
moved  a  hand 

To  work  one  stroke  at  .his  trade  :  as  given  to 
understand 

That  all  was  come  to  a  stop,  work  and  such 
worldly  ways. 
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And  the  world’s  old  self  about  to  end  in  a 
merry  blaze. 

Midsummer’s  Day  moreover  was  the  first  of 
Bedford  Fair ; 

So,  Bedford  Town’s  tag-rag  and  bobtail  lay 
bowsing  there. 

Within  the  Court, 

....  [their  Lordships  toiled  and  moiled,  and 
a  deal  of  work  was  done] 

(I  warrant)  to  justify  the  mirth  of  the  crazy 
sun, 

As  this  and  t'other  lout,  struck  dumb  at  the 
sudden  show 

Of  red  robes  and  white  wigs,  boggled  nor  an¬ 
swered  "  Boh  !” 

When  asked  why  he,  Tom  Styles,  should  not 
— because  Jack  Nokes 

Had  stolen  the  horse — be  hanged  :  for  Judges 
must  have  their  jokes. 

And  louts  must  make  allowance — let’s  say,  for 
some  blue  fly 

Which  punctured  a  dewy  scalp  where  the  friz¬ 
zles  stuck  awry — 

Else  Tom  had  fleered  scot-free,  so  nearly  over 
and  done 

Was  the  main  of  the  job.  Full-measure,  the 
gentles  enjoyed  their  fun, 

As  a  twenty-five  were  tried,  rank  puriuns 
caught  at  prayer 

In  a  cow-house  and  laid  by  the  heels, — ^have  at 
’em,  devil  may  care  ! — 

And  ten  were  prescribed  the  whip,  and  ten  a 
brand  on  the  cheek. 

And  five  a  slit  of  the  nose — just  leaving  enough 
to  tweak. 

Well,  things  at  jolly  high-tide,  amusement 
steeped  in  fire. 

While  noon  smote  fierce  the  roof’s  red  tiles  to 
heart’s  desire. 

The  Court  a-simmer  with  smoke,  one  ferment 
of  oozy  flesh. 

One  spirituous  humming  musk  mount-mount¬ 
ing  until  its  mesh 

EntoiM  all  heads  in  a  fluster,  and  Serjeant 
Postlethwayte 

— Dashing  the  wig  oblique  as  he  mopped  his 
oily  pate — 

Cried  ’*  Silence,  or  I  grow  grease  !  No  loop¬ 
hole  lets  in  air  ? 

Jurymen,  guilty,  death  !  Gainsay  me  if  you 
dare  !” 

— ^Things  at  this  pitch,  I  say, — what  hubbub 
without  the  doors 

What  laughs,  shrieks,  hoots  and  yells,  what 
rudest  of  uproars  ? 

Bounce  through  the  barrier-throng  a  bulk 
comes  rolling  vast ! 

Thumps,  kicks, — no  manner  of  use  ! — spite  of 
them  rolls  at  last 

Into  the  midst  a  ball  which,  bursting,  brings  to 
view 

Publican  Black  Ned  Bratts  and  Tabby  bis  big 
wife  too : 

Both  in  a  muck-sweat,  both  ....  were 
never  such  eyes  uplift. 

The  attitude  of  the  penitent  is  as  reso¬ 
lute  as  his  mode  of  appearance.  There 
is  no  mock  humility  about  it.  He  pelts 


his  misdeeds  at  the  Judge’s  ears  with 
undisguised  satisfaction  at  their  thor¬ 
oughness,  and  undisguised  contempt  for 
the  law  which  could  leave  them  so  long 
undetected  whilst  exerting  itself  to  dis¬ 
cover 

......  whether  ’twas  Jack  or  Joan 

Robbed  the  hen-roost,  pinched  the  pig,  hit  the 
King’s  arms  with  a  stone. 

He  means  to  expiate  what  he  has  done  ; 
he  stifles  his  oaths  before  he  has  quite 
enjoyed  their  flavor,  and  pays  a  farther 
tribute  to  the  decencies  of  the  occasion 
at  what  app>ears  for  him  its  thirstiest  mo¬ 
ment — 

Tab.  help  and  tell !  I’m  hoarse.  A  mug  !  or 
— no,  a  prayer  ! 

Dip  for  one  out  of  the  Book  !  Who  wrote  it 
in  the  Jail 

— He  plied  his  pen  unhelped  by  beer,  sirs.  I’ll 
be  bail ! 

But  the  retrospective  rest  with  which  he 
enumerates  their  robbings,  murderings, 
and  improprieties  of  every  kind  savors 
far  more  of  commission  than  of  expia¬ 
tion  ;  and  his  mode  of  tackling  the  im¬ 
aginary  Apollyon  in  his  path  (supposing 
himself  to  be  in  time  for  him)  exhibits 
all  the  activity  of  an  unregenerated  flesh. 

Soon  I  had  met  in  the  valley  and  tried  my 
cudgel’s  strength 

On  the  enemy  homed  and  winged,  a-straddle 
across  its  length  ! 

Have  at  his  horns,  thwick — thwack  :  they  snap, 
see  !  Hoof  and  hoof — 

Bang,  break  the  fetlock-bones  !  For  love’s 
sake,  keep  aloof 

Angels  !  I’m  man  and  match, — this  cudgel 
for  my  flail, — 

To  thresh  him,  hoofs  and  horns,  bat’s  wing 
and  serpent's  tail ! 

He  cannot  quite  be  Christian,  but  he 
can  be  Faithful.  Everything  fits. 
Vanity  Fair  is  Bedford  Fair  ;  and  St. 
Peter’s  Green  stands  for  the  Market¬ 
place.  They  flay  him,  and  flog  him,  and 
stab  him  ;  they  knock  him  about  as  if 
he  had  nine  lives,  but — 

. ha,  ha,  he. 

Who  holds  the  highest  card  ! . 

A  chariot  and  pair  are  hiding  behind  the 
crowd — he’s  in  it,  up,  and  away — to 
heaven  by  the  nearest  gate — the  gibbet 
will  do  it  for  him — swords  and  knives 
are  not  handy,  but  the  gibbet  is  close — 

Then  hang  me,  draw  and  quarter  !  Tab — do 
the  same  by  her 

He  is  the  most  vigorous  compound  ever 
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invented  of  Christian  martyr  and  pugi¬ 
list  dying  game. 

The  request  was  not  likely  to  be  re¬ 
fused.  Master  Bratts  had  confessed  to 
many  deeds  of  which  no  one  doubted 
his  commission,  and  his  having  eluded 
their  just  penalty  so  long,  would  not,  if 
he  had  wished  it,  have  constituted  a 
plea  for  mercy.  The  idea  that  in  his 
zeal  he  had  overstated  his  case  would 
not  occur  to  the  contemporary  mind, 
though  it  may  present  itself  to  the  read* 
er  of  his  adventures.  The  Chief  Justice 
considered  it  only  due  to  his  truthful¬ 
ness  to  grant  what  he  adduced  such  ex¬ 
cellent  reasons  for  deserving  ;  so  the 
pair  were  handed  over  to  the  Sheriff 
and  dealt  with  as  they  desired  ;  the 
“  two  dozen  odd  ”  sentences,  previous¬ 
ly  passed,  being  remitted  by  his  lord- 
ship  with  a  view,  we  may  suppose,  to 
the  good  day’s  work  which  had  already 
been  done  without  them. 

This  ending  is  not  only  natural  in  it¬ 
self,  but  an  almost  necessary  fulfilment 
of  the  dramatic  conditions  of  the  story. 
The  atmosphere  is  pregnant  from  the 
first  with  something  at  once  horrible 
and  grotesque  ;  and  when  Ned  Bratts 
and  his  Tabby  have  rolled  on  to  the 
scene  and  off  it  for  the  last  time,  we 
feel  that  that  something  has  assumed  its 
most  appropriate  form,  and  no  other 
conclusion  would  have  been  legitimate. 
Yet  it  finds  us  only  half  prepar^.  The 
enthusiasm  of  the  convert  is  so  closely 
identified  with  the  vapors  of  heat  and 
beer,  that  it  is  impossible  to  judge  be¬ 
forehand  how  far  it  will  carry  him  ;  the 
more  so,  that  the  possibility  of  a  col¬ 
lapse  is  constantly  present  to  himself. 
Half  his  urgency  to  be  hung  “  out  of 
hand  ’  ’  lies  in  the  knowledge  that  he 
may  change  his  mind  if  he  is  not.  Such 
qualms  have  come  to  him  before,  but 
they  have  not  outlived  the  night.  Even 
now  the  glories  of  the  chariot  which  will 
lift  him  above  the  clouds  wavers  in  the 
prospective  brightness  of  to-morrow’s 
bear-baiting,  and  the  brawl  on  Turner’s 
Patch  by  which  it  will  be  crowned  ;  and 
even  now  the  Iron  Cage  stares  him  in 
the  face,  and  the  lost  man  inside,  and 
that  last  worst  state  of  him  who  warred 
against  the  light ;  and  though  such  an 
image  might  well  turn  the  scale,  we  re¬ 
ceive  a  decided  mental  shock  in  discov¬ 
ering  that  it  was  intended  to  do  so,  and 


that  the  apparent  farce  is  in  fact  a  trag¬ 
edy. 

We  need  scarcely  say  that  the  self-sa¬ 
tire  of  this  conversion  implies  no  denial 
on  Mr.  Browning’s  part  of  the  relative 
seriousness  it  might  possess.  So  much 
is  guaranteed  to  it  by  the  majestic  figure 
of  John  Bunyan,  and  by  the  historic 
character  of  the  religious  challenge  which 
resounded  in  that  year  1672,  from  the 
precincts  of  Bedford  jail.  Tab  Bratts 
has  visited  the  tinker  there  ;  and  his 
spoken  words  have  effected  in  her  a  less 
equivocal  reformation  than  the  fiery 
symbolism  of  the  “  Pilgrim’s  Progress” 
could  produce  in  her  husband.  She  goes 
to  him  with  no  friendly  intent.  The 
blind  daughter  who  carries  his  laces  from 
house  to  house  has  lately  avoided  hers. 
These  laces  are  exceptionally  strong  and 
invaluable  for  the  unlawful  purposes  of 
their  trade  ;  and  neither  she  nor  Master 
Bratts  is  inclined  to  dispense  with  them 
because  the  profligacy  of  their  manners 
is  likely  to  offend  the  bearer.  She  en¬ 
ters  John  Bunyan’s  cell  with  all  the  in¬ 
solence  she  can  command  ;  but  the 
strength  which  meets  her  is  not  of  her 
world,  and  the  attitude  of  defiance  is 
soon  exchanged  for  one  of  supplication — 
Down  on  my  marrow-bones  !  Then  all  at 
once  rose  he  : 

His  brown  hair  burst  a-spread,  his  eyes  were 
suns  to  see : 

Up  went  his  hands  ;  "  Through  flesh,  I  reach, 

I  read  thy  soul  I 

So  may  some  stricken  tree  look  blasted,  bough 
and  bole. 

Champed  by  the  fire-tooth,  charred  without, 
and  yet,  thrice-bound 

With  dreriment  about,  within  may  life  be 
found, 

A  prisoned  power  to  branch  and  blossom  as 
before. 

Could  but  the  gardener  cleave  the  cloister,  reach 
the  core. 

Loosen  the  vital  sap  :  yet  where  shall  help  be 
found  ? 

Who  says,  ‘  How  save  it  ?  ’ — nor  ‘  Why  cum¬ 
bers  it  the  ground  ? 

Woman,  that  tree  art  thou  !  All  sloughed 
about  with  scurf. 

Thy  stag-homs  fright  the  sky,  thy  snake-roots 
Sling  the  turf  ! 

Drunkenness,  wantonness,  theft,  murder  gnash 
and  gnarl 

Thine  outward,  case  thy  soul  with  coating  like 
the  marie 

Satan  stamps  flat  upon  each  head  beneath  his 
hoof ! 

And  how  deliver  such?  The  strong  men 
keep  aloof. 

Lover  and  friend  stand  far,  the  mocking  ones 
pass  by. 
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Tophet  gapes  wide  for  prey  :  lost  soul,  despair 
and  die  ! 

What  then  ?  *  Look  unto  Me  and  be  ye  sav¬ 
ed  !  ’  saith  God  : 

‘  I  strike  the  rock,  outstreats  the  life-streams 
at  my  rod  ! 

Be  your  sins  scarlet,  wool  shall  they  seem  like, 
— although 

As  crimson  r^,  yet  turn  white  as  the  driven 
snow  !  ’  ” 

She  remembers  no  more  but  that  it 
was  by  means  of  the  blind  girl’s  guiding 
hand  that  she  regained  her  home  ;  and 
that  the  same  hand  bestowed  the  b<^k  as 
"father's  boon"  upon  her. 

“  Tray”  is  an  anecdote  of  canine  de¬ 
votion,  for  the  publishing  of  which  no 
motive  was  needed  but  its  possibility  ; 
though  [it  raises,  and  in  a  manner  dis¬ 
poses  of,  a  question  of  considerable  im¬ 
portance.  A  dog  plunges  into  the  river 
to  rescue  a  drowning  child  ;  then  dives 
for  a  second  time,  and  after  a  lengthened 
disappearance,  the  water  being  deep  and 
the  current  strong,  emerges  a^ain  with 
her  doll.  The  facts  are  described  with 
all  the  force  of  contrast  in  the  comments 
of  supposed  bystanders,  who  welcome 
the  familiar  mystery  of  "  animal  in¬ 
stinct”  in  a  deed  to  all  appiearance  as 
intelligent  as  it  is  heroic  ;  and  allow  the 
“  good  dog”  to  risk  its  life  in  their  stead 
with  a  quite  undisturbed  sense  of  human 
superiority.  The  absurdness  of  this  at¬ 
titude  loses  nothing  in  the  sarcastic 
spirit  in  which  it  is  conceived,  and  we 
must  protest  in  the  name  of  ”  vivisec- 
tionism”  against  the  concluding  lines, 
humorous  as  they  are — 

And  so,  amid  the  laughter  gay. 

Trotted  my  hero  off,— old  Tray, — 

Till  somebody,  prerogatived 

With  reason,  reasoned  :  “  Why  he  dived. 

His  brain  would  show  us,  I  should  say, 

"  John,  go  and  catch— or,  if  needs  be, 
PurchaM  that  animal  for  me  ! 

By  vivisection,  at  expense 
Of  half-an-hour  and  eighteen  pence. 

How  brain  secretes  dog’s  soul,  we’ll  see  !” 

We  are  not  aware  that  any  one  since 
La  Mettrie  has  thus  proposed  to  catch 
“  thinking  in  the  act.”  But  Mr.  Brown¬ 
ing’s  readers  will  not  resent  some  acer¬ 
bity  of  zeal  in  his  defence  of  the  weaker 
but  “  loving  fellow-creature"  which  Na¬ 
ture  and  pioetry  have  so  deeply  conse¬ 
crated  to  their  tenderness  ;  and  Tray’s 
virtues  will  find  abundant  sympathy  even 
among  those  who  hold  exploded  theories 
concerning  them. 


In  “  Halbert  and  Hob”  a  fierce  son 
is  engaged  in  a  quarrel  with  a  father 
generally  as  fierce  as  himself.  He  is 
about  to  fling  him  out  of  the  house,  and 
has  already  dragged  him  to  a  certain  turn 
in  the  stairs,  when  the  old  man,  who  has 
become  passive  at  the  first  grip  of  his 
hand,  tells  him  that  they  are  rei>eating 
step  by  step  a  scene  in  which  years  ago 
he  and  his  own  father  were  the  actors, 
and  bids  him  listen  to  the  warning  voice 
by  which  he  was  then  turned  from  the 
completion  of  his  parricidal  deed.  The 
words  take  their  effect.  It  is  Christmas 
night.  They  pass  it  silently  together. 
Dawn  finds  the  father  dead  in  his  chair, 
and  the  son  terrified  into  a  premature 
and  harmless  senility.  This  episode, 
which  we  need  hardly  say  is  related  in 
all  the  rugged  impressiveness  of  which 
it  is  capable,  strikes  us  simply  as  a  study 
of  hereditary  character,  heightened  by 
coincidences  of  time  and  circumstance, 
which  seem  the  more  dramatic  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  we  admit  them  to  be  natural. 
But  Mr.  Browning  appears  to  see  in  it 
something  more.  He  presents  it  as  an 
instance  of  supernatural  interference  in 
the  lives  and  in  the  hearts  of  men  ;  and 
its  last  lines  contain  an  assertion,  for  the 
answer  to  which  we  must  appeal  from 
him  to  himself.  He  says, 

**  Is  there  any  reason  in  nature  for  these  hard 
hearts  ?”  O  Lear, 

That  a  reason  out  of  nature  must  turn  them 
soft,  seems  clear  ! 

But  the  collective  labors  of  his  literary 
life  have  negatived  the  words.  They 
all  tend  to  show  what  infinitely  varied 
products  may  emerge  from  the  chemistry 
of  the  human  mind,  and  how  little  we 
can  say  of  any  action  or  reaction  of  hu¬ 
man  feeling  that  it  is  not  natural.  To 
externalize  ,the  mystery  of  Nature  in 
some  intangible  manner  lies  in  the  very 
language  of  poetry,  even  of  the  poetry 
which  recognises  no  piersonal  God  ;  and 
a  genius  at  once  so  reverent  and  so  crit¬ 
ical  as  Mr.  Browning’s  is  always  in  dan¬ 
ger  of  building  up  with  one  hand  a  theory 
which  he  will  knock  down  with  the 
other.  Still,  we  would  rather  believe 
that  in  the  present  case  he  expresses 
himself  dramatically,  and  that  not  even 
the  relative  meaning  of  his  utterance  is 
to  be  charged  upon  him.  There  are  at 
least  not  wanting  in  this  very  volume 
lines  in  which  the  idea  of  continued  di- 
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vine  intervention  is  merged  in  a  larger  whatever  its  philosophic  outcome,  his 
viewr  of  the  capabilities  of  human  exist-  not  least  valuable  contribution. — Con¬ 
duce  ;  to  the  study  of  which  it  remains,  temporary  Review. 


A  PROBLEM  IN  HUMAN  EVOLUTION. 


BV  PROFESSOR  GRANT  ALLEN. 


“  Hardly  any  view  advanced  in  this 
work,”  says  the  illustrious  author  of  the 
Descent  of  Man,  “  has  met  with  so 
much  disfavor  as  the  explanation  of  the 
loss  of  hair  in  mankind  through  sexual 
selection.”  Indeed  the  friends  and  foes 
of  Mr.  Darwin's  great  theories  have  been 
equally  ready,  the  one  party  to  disclaim 
and  the  other  party  to  ridicule  the  ac¬ 
count  which  the  founder  of  modem 
philosophic  biology  has  given  of  the  pro¬ 
cess  whereby  man,  as  he  supposes,  grad¬ 
ually  lost  the  common  hairy  covering  of 
other  mammalia.  Mr.  Wallace,  with  all 
his  ability  and  ingenuity,  finds  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  call  in  the  aid  of  a  deus  ex  ma- 
china  to  explain  the  absence  of  so  useful 
and  desirable  an  adjunct ;  for  he  be¬ 
lieves  that  natural  selection  could  never 
have  produced  this  result,  and  he  there¬ 
fore  feels  compelled  to  put  it  off  upon 
”  some  intelligent  power,”  since  he  de¬ 
nies  altogether  the  existence  of  sexual 
selection  as  a  vera  causa.  Mr.  J.  J. 
Murphy  in  his  recently  published  revi¬ 
sion  of  Habit  and  Intelligence  has  taken 
up  the  same  ground  with  a  more  directly 
hostile  intent ;  and  Spengel  has  also  for¬ 
cibly  given  expression  to  his  dissent  on 
the  plea  of  inadequate  evidence  for  the 
supposed  preference.  It  seems  highly 
desirable,  therefore,  to  prop  up  Mr.  Dar¬ 
win’s  theory  by  any  external  supports 
which  observation  or  analogy  may  sug¬ 
gest,  and  if  possible  to  show  some  origi¬ 
nal  groundwork  in  the  shape  of  a  natural 
tendency  to  hairlessness,  upon  which 
sexual  selection  might  afterwards  exert 
itself  so  as  to  increase  and  accelerate  the 
depilatory  process  when  once  set  up. 

The  curious  facts  for  which  we  have 
to  account  are  something  more  than  the 
mere  general  hairlessness  of  the  human 
species.  In  man  alone,  as  Mr.  Wallace 
clearly  puts  the  case,  “  the  hairy  cover¬ 
ing  of  the  body  has  almost  totally  disap¬ 
peared  ;  and,  what  is  very  remarkable, 
it  has  disappeared  more  completely  from 
the  back  than  from  any  other  part  of  the 


body.  Bearded  and  beardless  races 
alike  have  the  back  smooth,  and  even 
when  a  considerable  quantity  of  hair 
appears  on  the  limbs  and  breast,  the 
back,  and  especially  the  spinal  region,  is 
absolutely  free,  thus  completely  revers¬ 
ing  the  characteristics  of  all  other  mam¬ 
malia.”  When  we  consider  the  com¬ 
paratively  helpless  condition  to  which 
man  has  been  thus  reduced,  as  well  as 
the  almost  universal  human  practice  of 
substituting  artificial  clothing,  derived 
from  the  skins  or  wool  of  other  animals, 
for  the  natural  apparel  which  the  species 
has  so  unaccountably  lost,  it  does  not 
seem  surprising  that  even  Mr.  Wallace 
should  be  staggered  by  the  difficulty,  and 
should  fall  back  upon  an  essentially  su- 
I>ematural  explanation. 

The  great  key  to  the  whole  problem 
lies,  it  would  seem,  in  the  fact  thus  forc¬ 
ed  upon  our  attention,  that  the  back  of 
man  forms  the  specially  hairless  region 
of  his  body.  Hence  we  must  conclude 
that  it  is  in  all  probability  the  first  part 
which  became  entirely  denuded  of  hair. 
Is  there  any  analogy  elsewhere  which 
will  enable  us  to  explain  the  original 
loss  of  covering  in  this  the  normally  hair¬ 
iest  portion  of  the  typical  mammalian 
body  ?  The  erect  position  of  man  ap¬ 
pears  immediately  to  suggest  the  requir¬ 
ed  analogy  in  the  most  hairless  region  of 
other  mammals. 

Almost  all  animals  except  man  habit¬ 
ually  lie  upon  the  under  surface  of  the 
body.  Hence  arises  a  conspicuous  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  back  and  the  lower 
side.  This  difference  is  seen  even  in 
lizards,  crocodiles,  and  other  reptiles, 
amongst  which,  as  a  rule,  the  tegumen¬ 
tary  modifications  of  the  under  surface 
are  much  less  extended  and  less  highly 
differentiated  than  those  of  the  upper. 
It  is  seen  amongst  birds,  which  usually 
have  the  plumage  far  less  copious  on  the 
breast  than  on  the  back.  But  it  is  most 
especially  noticeable  in  mammals,  which 
have  frequently  the  under  side  almost 
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entirely  bare  of  hair,  while  the’  back  is 
covered  with  a  copious  crop.  Now,  it 
would  seem  as  though  this  scantiness  of 
natural  clothing  on  the  under  side  were 
due  to  long-continued  pressure  against 
the  ground,  causing  the  hair  to  be  worn 
away,  and  being  hereditarily  transmitted 
in  its  effects  to  descendants.  We  are, 
therefore,  led  to  inquire  whether  all  parts 
of  the  mammalian  body  which  come  into 
frequent  contact  with  other  objects  are 
specially  liable  to  lose  their  hair. 

The  answer  seems  to  be  an  easy  one. 
The  soles  of  the  feet  in  all  mammals  are 
quite  hairless  where  they  touch  the 
ground.  The  palms  of  the  hands  in 
the  quadrumana  present  the  same  phe¬ 
nomenon.  The  knees  of  those  species 
which  frequently  kneel,  such  as  camels 
and  other  ruminants,  are  apt  to  become 
bare  and  hard-skinned.  The  callosities 
of  the  old-world  monkeys, which  sit  upon 
their  haunches,  are  other  cases  in  point ; 
but  they  do  not  occur  among  the  more 
strictly  arboreal  quadrumana  of  the 
American  continent,  nor  among  the 
lemurs,  for  the  habits  of  these  two 
classes  in  this  respect  are  more  similar 
to  those  of  ordinary  mammals.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  new-world  monkeys  pos¬ 
sess  a  prehensile  tail,  with  which  they 
frequently  swing  from  bough  to  bough  or 
lower  themselves  to  the  ground,  and  in 
these  creatures,  says  Cuvier,  “  la  partie 
prenante  de  la  queue  est  nue  en  dessous.  ’  ’ 
Wherever  we  find  a  similar  organ,  no 
matter  how  widely  different  may  be  the 
structure  and  genealogy  of  the  animals 
which'possess  it,  we  always  find  the  pre¬ 
hensile  portion  free  from  hair.  This  is 
the  case  with  the  marsupial  tarsipes,  with 
many  rodents,  and  above  all  with  the 
opossum,  which  uses  its  tail  quite  as 
much  as  any  monkey  uses  its  hands. 
Accordingly  its  surface  is  quite  bare  from 
end  to  end,  and  in  some  species  scaly — 
a  fact  which  is  rendered  more  compre¬ 
hensible  when  we  remember  that  the 
young  op>ossums  are  carried  on  their 
mother’s  back,  and  hold  themselves  in 
that  position  by  curling  their  tails  around 
hers. 

A  few  more  special  facts  help  to  bear 
out  the  same  generalisation.  In  the 
gorilla,  according  to  Du  Chaillu,  “  the 
skin  on  the  back  of  the  fingers,  near  the 
middle  phalanx,  is  callous  and  very  thick, 
which  shows  that  the  most  usual  mode 
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of  progression  of  the  animal  is  on  all 
fours  and  resting  on  the  knuckles.  ”  The 
ornithorhyncus  has  a  flat  tail,  on  which 
it  leans  for  supp>ort,  and  this,  says  Mr. 
Waterhouse,  “  is  short,  depressed,  and 
very  broad,  and  covered  with  coarse 
hairs  ;  these,  however,  are  generally 
worn  off  on  the  under  side  of  the  tail  in 
adult  or  aged  individuals,  probably  by 
the  friction  of  the  ground.”  The  toes 
of  the  very  large  forefeet,  used  in  bur¬ 
rowing,  are  also  naked,  as  are  the  simi¬ 
lar  organs  in  the  mole  and  many  other 
creatures  of  like  habit.  The  beaver 
likewise  uses  his  tail  as  a  support,  flaps 
it  much  in  the  water,  and  is  said,  per¬ 
haps  not  quite  erroneously,  to  employ 
it  as  a  trowel  in  constructing  his  dams  ; 
and  this  tail  is  entirely  devoid  of  hair,  be¬ 
ing  covered  instead  with  a  coat  of  scales. 
We  can  hardly  avoid  being  struck  in  this 
instance,  as  in  that  of  some  seals’  and 
sea-lions’  flappers,  with  the  analogy  of 
the  penguin’s  wings,  which  are  employ¬ 
ed  like  fins  in  diving,  and  have  under¬ 
gone  a  similar  transformation  of  their 
feathers  into  a  scale-like  form.  In  the 
ground-kangaroos,  which  use  the  tail  as 
a  support  trailing  behind  them  on  the 
ground,  that  organ  is  again  only  slightly 
covered  with  coarse  hairs,  almost  entire¬ 
ly  wanting  on  the  extremity  of  the  under 
surface ;  but  in  the  tree-kangaroos, 
which  carry  the  tail  partly  erect,  it  as¬ 
sumes  'a  bushy  and  ornamental  appear¬ 
ance.  Like  differences  occur  between 
the  rats  and  mice  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  squirrels  on  the  other.  In  those 
monkeys  which,  like  Macacus  brunneus, 
sit  upon  their  tails,  that  organ  is  also 
bare.  To  multiply  further  instances 
would  only  prove  tedious. 

Again,  when  we  look  at  the  only  mam¬ 
mals  besides  man  which  have  denuded 
themselves  of  their  hairy  covering,  we 
find  that  a  great  majority  of  them  are 
water-frequenters.  The  most  completely 
aquatic  mammals,  like  the  whales,  por¬ 
poises,  dugongs,  and  manatees,  though 
differing  widely  in  structure,  are  alike  in 
the  almost  total  absence  of  hair,  while 
the  hippopotamus  is  likewise  a  smooth- 
skinni  animal.  Now,  the  friction  of 
water  is  of  course  far  stronger  than  that 
of  air,  and  it  would  seem  to  have  result¬ 
ed  in  the  total  depilation  of  these  very 
aquatic  species.  Other  less  confirmed 
water-haunters,  such  as  seals  and  otters. 
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have  very  close  fur,  which  scarcely  at  all 
retards  them  in  their  movements  when 
swimming.  The  elephant  and  rhinoce¬ 
ros  are,  indeed,  difficult  cases  to  ex¬ 
plain  ;  but  of  course  it  is  not  necessary 
to  suppose  that  no  other  cause  save  that 
which  we  are  considering  can  ever  pro- 
<  uce  hairlessness.  It  will  be  enough  if 
we  can  show  that  the  cause  actually  un¬ 
der  examination  does  with  reasonable 
certainty  bring  about  such  an  effect. 

If,  then,  the  portion  of  animals  which 
generally  comes  in  contact  with  the 
ground  or  other  external  bodies  acquires 
in  this  manner  a  hairless  condition — 
shown  alike  in  hands,  feet,  tail,  and 
belly — what  will  be  the  result  upon  ani¬ 
mals  which  are  gradually  acquiring  the 
erect  position  ?  Of  this  we  can  obtain 
an  almost  complete  series  by  looking 
first  at  the  beaver,  which  rests  upon  its 
scaly  tail  alone  ;  then  at  the  baboons, 
which  rest  upon  the  naked  callosities  on 
their  haunches  ;  thirdly,  at  the  gorilla  ; 
and,  last  of  all,  at  mankind. 

The  gorilla,  according  to  Professor 
Gervais,  is  the  only  mammal  which  agrees 
with  man  in  having  the  hair  thinner  on 
the  back,  where  it  is  partly  rubbed  off, 
than  on  the  lower  surface.  This  is  a 
most  important  approach  to  a  marked 
human  peculiarity,  and  is  well  worthy 
of  investigation.  '•*  I  have  myself  come 
upon  fresh  traces  of  a  gorilla’s  bed  on 
several  occasions,”  says  Du  Chaillu, 

‘  ‘  and  could  see  that  the  male  had  seated 
himself  with  his  back  against  a  tree- 
trunk.  In  fact,  on  the  back  of  the  male 
gorilla  there  is  generally  a  patch  on  which 
the  hair  is  worn  thin  from  this  position, 
while  the  nest-building  Troglodytes  calvus, 
or  bald-headed  nshiego,  which  constantly 
sleeps  under  its  leafy  shelter  on  a  tree- 
branch,  has  this  bare  place  on  its  side, 
and  in  quite  a  different  way.”  “  When 
I  surprised  a  pair  of  gorillas,”  he  ob¬ 
serves  elsewhere,  ”  the  male  was  gener¬ 
ally  sitting  down  on  a  rock  or  against  a 
tree.”  Once  more,  in  a  third  passage 
he  writes,  ”  In  both  male  and  female 
the  hair  is  found  worn  off  the  back  ;  but 
this  is  only  found  in  very  old  females. 
This  is  occasioned,  I  suppose,  by  their 
resting  at  night  against  trees,  at  whose 
base  they  sleep.  ’  ’  And  when  we  inquire 
into  the  difference  between  the  sexes 
thus  disclosed,  we  learn  that  the  female 
and  young  generally  sleep  in  trees,  while 
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the  male  places  himself  in  the  position 
above  described  against  the  trunk. 

The  gorilla  has  only  very  partially 
acquired  the  erect  position,  and  prob¬ 
ably  sits  but  little  in  the  attitudes  com¬ 
mon  to  man.  But  if  a  developing  an¬ 
thropoid  ape  were  to  grow  more  and 
more  upright  in  his  carriage,  and  to  lie 
more  and  more  upon  his  back  and  sides, 
we  might  naturally  expect  that  the  hair 
upon  those  portions  of  his  body  would 
grow  thinner  and  thinner,  and  that  the 
usual  characteristics  of  the  mammalia  as 
to  dorsal  and  sternal  pilosity  would  be 
completely  reversed.  This  is  just  what 
has  probably  happened  in  the  case  of 
man.  In  proportion  as  he  grew  more 
erect,  he  must  have  lain  less  and  less 
upon  his  stomach,  and  more  and  more 
upon  his  back  or  sides.  For  fully  de¬ 
veloped  man,  with  the  peculiar  set  of 
his  neck,  face,  and  limbs,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  rest  upon  his  stomach. 
On  the  other  hand,  all  savage  races  lie 
far  more  upon  their  backs  than  even 
Europeans  with  their  sofas,  couches, 
and  easy-chairs  ;  for  the  natural  position 
of  savage  man  during  his  lazy  hours  is  to 
stretch  himself  on  the  ground  in  the 
sun,  with  his  eyes  closed,  and  with  his 
back  propped,  where  possible,  by  a 
slight  mound  or  the  wall  of  his  hut. 
Any  person  who  has  lived  much  amongst 
negroes  or  South  Sea  Islanders,  must 
have  noticed  how  constant  is  this  atti¬ 
tude  with  men,  women,  and  children, 
at  every  stray  idle  moment. 

Nor  must  we  forget  the  peculiar  man¬ 
ner  in  which  human  mothers  must  neces¬ 
sarily  have  carried  their  infants  from  a 
very  early  period  in  the  development  of 
our  race.  During  the  first  eighteen 
months  of  life  the  human  infant  must 
always  be  held,  or  laid,  more  or  less, 
upon  its  back  ;  and  this  position  will 
probably  tend  to  check  the  development 
of  hair  upon  the  dorsal  and  lateral  re¬ 
gions. 

Next,  let  us  ask  what  is  the  actual 
distribution  of  hair  upon  the  body  of 
man.  Omitting  those  portions  where 
the  ornamental  use  of  hair  has  specially 
preserved  it,  the  most  hairy  region  is 
generally,  so  far  as  my  observations  go, 
the  fore  part  of  the  leg  or  shin.  Ob¬ 
viously  this  is  a  region  very,  little  likely 
to  come  in  contact  with  external  ob¬ 
jects.  On  the  other  hand,  the  most  ab- 
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solutely  hairless  places  are  the  palms  of 
the  hands  and  the  soles  of  the  feet,  after 
which  come  the  elbows,  and  at  a  long  in¬ 
terval  the  knees  and  knuckles.  The 
back  is  very  hairless,  and  so  are  the 
haunches.  But  the  legs  are  more  hairy 
than  the  body,  both  in  front  and  be¬ 
hind,  though  less  hairy  on  the  calf  than 
on  the  shin.  Now  it  will  be  obvious 
that  both  by  day  and  night  we  rest  more 
upon  our  backs  and  haunches  than  upon 
our  legs,  the  latter  being  free  when  we 
sit  down  on  a  chair  or  bench,  doubled  in 
front  of  us  when  we  squat  on  the  ground 
(the  normal  position  of  savages),  and 
thrown  about  loosely  when  we  lie  down. 
Especially  might  we  conclude  that  this 
would  be  the  case  with  early  races,  un¬ 
embarrassed  by  the  weight  of  bed¬ 
clothes.  As  for  the  arms,  it  is  notice¬ 
able  that  they  still  retain  the  ordinary 
mammalian  habit  in  being  hairier  on  the 
back  than  on  the  front ;  and  this  also  is 
quite  in  accordance  with  our  present  sug¬ 
gestion,  because  the  same  differentiating 
causes  have  not  worked  upon  the  arm  as 
they  work  upon  the  back  and  legs.  The 
peculiar  position  of  the  anterior  extremi¬ 
ties  in  man,  together  with  the  erect  pos¬ 
ture,  makes  the  arms  come  much  more 
frequently  into  frictional  contact  with 
the  body  or  clothing  on  their  inner 
than  on  their  outer  surface.  Hair 
grows  most  abundantly  where  there  is 
normally  least  friction,  and  vice  versa. 
As  for  the  hair  which  frequently  appears 
upon  the  chest  of  robust  Europeans  and 
others,  I  shall  return  to  that  |>oint  at  a 
later  stage.  It  may  be  noted,  however, 
that  while  the  first  joint  of  the  fingers  is 
hairy,  the  second  joint,  answering  to  the 
callosity  of  the  gorilla,  is  generally  bare. 

As  man,  then,  gradually  assumed  the 
erect  attitude  and  the  reversed  habits  of 
sitting  and  lying  down  which  it  necessa¬ 
rily  involves,  it  seems  to  me  that  he 
must  have  begun  to  lose  the  hair  upon 
his  back.  But  such  a  partial  loss  will 
not  fully  account  for  his  present  very 
hairless  condition  over  the  whole  body 
(with  trifling  exceptions)  in  the  average 
of  all  sexes,  races,  and  ages.  For  this 
further  and  complete  denudation  I  think 
we  must  agree  with  Mr.  Darwin  in  in¬ 
voking  the  aid  of  sexual  selection,  es¬ 
pecially  whqn  we  take  into  consideration 
the  ornamental  and  regular  character  of 


the  hairy  adjuncts  which  man  still  re¬ 
tains. 

In  the  first  place,  we  have  external 
reasons  for  believing  that  sexual  selec¬ 
tion  has  produced  similar  results  else¬ 
where,  acting  uix)n  a  like  basis  of  natu¬ 
ral  denudation.  For  among  the  man¬ 
drills  and  some  other  monkeys  the 
naked  callosities,  originally  produced,  as 
is  here  suggested,  by  physical  friction, 
have  been  utilised  for  the  display  of 
beautiful  pigments  ;  and  Mr.  Bartlett  in¬ 
formed  Mr.  Darwin  that  as  the  animals 
reach  maturity  the  naked  surfaces  grow 
larger  in  comparison  with  the  size  of  the 
body.  When  we  look  at  the  great  defi¬ 
niteness  and  strange  coloring  of  these 
bare  patches  we  can  hardly  doubt  that 
they  have  been  subjected  to  some  such 
selective  process. 

But  if  man  once  began  to  lose  the  hair 
over  the  whole  of  his  back,  shoulders, 
and  haunches,  as  well  as  more  partially 
upon  his  sides,  legs,  and  arms,  he  would 
soon  present  an  intermediate  half-hairy 
appearance  which  is  certainly  very  ludi¬ 
crous  and  shabby-looking.  Why  this 
middle  stage  should  displease  us,  it  might 
be  rash  to  guess  ;  yet  one  may  remem¬ 
ber  that  as  a  rule  throughout  the  mam¬ 
malia  a  partially  hairless  body  would  be 
associated  with  manginess,  disease,  and 
deformity.  At  any  rate,  it  seems  to  be 
the  fact  that  when  animals  once  begin 
losing  their  hair,  they  go  on  to  lose  it 
altogether.  One  may  well  believe  that 
among  our  evolving  semi-human  ances¬ 
tors  those  individuals  which  had  most 
completely  divested  themselves  of  hair, 
would  be  the  most  attractive  to  their 
mates  ;  and  these  would  also  on  the 
average  be  those  which  jhad  most  fully 
adopted  the  erect  attitude  with  its  ac¬ 
companying  alterations  of  habit.  Thus 
natural  selection  would  go  hand  in  hand 
with  sexual  selection  (as  I  believe  it  al¬ 
ways  does),  those  anthropoids  which 
most  nearly  approached  the  yet  unreal¬ 
ised  standard  of  humanity  being  most 
likely  to  select  one  another  as  mates,  and 
their  offspring  being  most  likely  to  sur¬ 
vive  in  the  struggle  for  life  with  their  less 
anthropoid  competitors.*  It  does  not 

*  On  the  advantages  which  man  or  his  half, 
developed  ancestor  derived  from  the  erect  or 
semi.erect 'position,  see  Darwin  Descent  of 
Man,  p.  53. 
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seem  probable,  to  me  at  least,  that  a  nat¬ 
urally  hairy  species  would  entirely  divest 
itself  of  its  hair  through  sexual  selection, 
especially  as  the  first  steps  of  such  a  pro¬ 
cess  could  hardly  fail  to  render  it  a 
mongrel-looking  and  miserable  creature ; 
but  it  seems  natural  enough  that  if  the 
original  impulse  was  given  by  a  physical 
denudation,  the  influence  of  sexual  selec¬ 
tion  would  rapidly  strengthen  and  com¬ 
plete  the  process.  Indeed,  if  a  hairy 
animal  once  began  losing  its  hair,  the 
only  beauty  which  it  could  aim  at  would 
be  that  of  a  smooth  and  shiny  naked 
black  skin. 

Woman  is  the  sex  most  affected  in 
mankind  by  sexual  selection,  as  has 
been  often  abundantly  shown.  Hence 
we  should  naturally  expect  the  denuda¬ 
tion  to  proceed  further  in  her  case  than 
in  that  of  man.  Especially  among  sav¬ 
age  and  naked  races  we  should  conclude 
that  hairlessness  on  the  body  would  be 
esteemed  a  beauty  ;  and  we  find  as  a 
matter  of  fact  that  most  such  races  have 
absolutely  smooth  and  glistening  skins. 
But  in  Europe,  men  often  develop  hair 
about  the  chest  and  legs,  though  not 
upon  the  back  and  shoulders,  while 
women  seldom  or  never  do  so.  Here 
we  see  that  the  hair  reappears  in  the 
less  differentiated  male  sex  rather  than 
in  the  more  differentiated  females,  with 
whom  sexual  selection  has  produced 
greater  effects  ;  while  it  also  reappears 
only  on  those  parts  where  the  original 
denudating  causes  do  not  exert  any  in¬ 
fluence.  Similarly,  the  smooth-bodied 
negroes,  transported  to  America,  and 
subjected  at  once  to  a  change  of  condi¬ 
tions  and  to  circumstances  which  would 
render  sexual  selection  impossible  as  re¬ 
gards  the  hairlessness  of  the  body,  rapid¬ 
ly  re-develop  hair  upon  the  chest.  For 
we  must  remember  that  sexual  selection 
can  only  act  in  this  direction  while  a 
race  remains  wholly  or  mainly  naked. 
Clothing,  by  concealing  the  greater  part 
of  the  skin,  necessarily  confines  the  se¬ 
lective  process  to  features,  complexion, 
and  figure. 

As  to  the  poll,  beard,  whiskers  of 
certain  races,  we  must  believe  that  they 
are  the  result  of  selective  preferences 
acting  upon  general  tendencies  derived 
from  earlier  ancestors,  and,  perhaps, 
aided  in  the  first-mentioned  instance 
by  natural  selection.  The  comparative 


definiteness  of  these  hairy  patches,  as  of 
the  callosities  in  the  monkeys,  stamps 
them  at  once  as  of  sexual  origin.  The 
poll  is  probably  derived  by  us  from  some 
of  our  anthropoid  ancestors,  as  crests  of 
hair  frequently  .appear  upon  the  heads 
of  the  quadrumana.  But  as  man  grad¬ 
ually  b^ame  more  erect  and  less  forest- 
ine,  as  he  took  to  haunting  open  plains 
and  living  more  in  the  sunlight,  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  such  a  natural  covering,  as  a 
protection  from  excessive  heat  and  light 
upon  the  head,  would  doubtless  prove 
of  advantage  to  him  ;  and  it  might, 
therefore,  very  possibly  be  preserved  by 
natural  selection.  Certainly  it  is  notice¬ 
able  that  this  thick  mat  of  hair  occurs 
in  the  part  of  his  body  which  the  erect 
position  most  exposes  to  the  sunlight, 
and  is  thus  adaptively  analogous  to  the 
ridge  of  hair  which  runs  along  the  spine 
or  top  of  the  back  in  many  quadrupeds, 
and  which  is  not  visible  in  any  quadru- 
manous  animal  that  I  have  examined. 
The  beard  also  bears  marks  of  a  quad- 
rumanous  origin,  as  Mr.  Darwin  has 
shown  ;  but  its  varying  presence  or  ab¬ 
sence  in  certain  races  affords  us  a  good 
clue  to  the  general  course  of  evolution 
in  this  particular.  For  amongst  the 
bearded  races  a  fine  and  flowing  beard 
is  universally  admired  ;  while  amongst 
the  beardless  races  stray  hairs  are  care¬ 
fully  eradicated,  thus  displaying  the 
same  aversion  to  the  intermediate  or 
half-hairy  state,  which,  as  I  supf)ose, 
has  been  mainly  instrumental  in  com¬ 
pletely  denuding  the  body  of  man. 
Certainly  it  is  a  fact  that  while  we  can 
admire  a  European  with  a  full  and  hand¬ 
some  development  of  hair  upon  the  chin 
and  lip,  and  while  we  can  admire  an 
African  or  a  North  American  Indian  with 
a  smooth  and  glossy  cheek,  we  turn  with 
dislike  from  thin  and  scanty  hair  either 
in  a  European,  a  negro,  or  an  Asiatic. 
It  seems  to  me  that  in  every  case  the 
general  aesthetic  feeling  of  the  whole 
human  race  is  the  same  ;  but  that  in 
one  tribe  circumstances  have  made  it 
easier  to  produce  one  type  of  beauty, 
while  in  another  tribe  other  conditions 
have  determined  the  production  of  an¬ 
other  type.  Thus,  in  a  negro,  a  very 
black  and  lustrous  skin,  clear  bright 
eyes,  white  teeth,  and  a  general  con¬ 
formity  to  the  normal  or  average  negro 
features  are  decidedly  pleasant  even  to 
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standard  has  become  familiar  ;*  while 
in  a  European  the  same  eyes  and  teeth 
are  admired,  but  a  white  skin,  a  rosy 
complexion,  and  moderate  conformity 
to  the  ideal  Aryan  type  are  demanded. 
Each  is  alike  pretty  aJfter  its  own  kind, 
though  naturally  the  race  to  which  we 
each  ourselves  belong,  possesses  in  most 
cases  the  greatest  attractiveness  to  each 
of  us  individually. 

Of  course,  both  in  the  beard  of  man, 
and  in  the  general  hairiness  of  his  body, 
as  compared  with  woman,  allowance 
must  be  made  for  that  universal  tenden¬ 
cy  of  the  male  to  produce  extended  teg¬ 
umentary  modifications,  which,  as  Mr. 
Wallace  has  abundantly  shown,  depends 
upon  the  superior  vigor  of  that  sex. 
Yet  the  period  when  the  beard  first 
shows  itself,  and  the  loss  of  color  in  the 
hair  of  both  sexes  after  the  reproductive 
period  is  past,  clearly  stamp  these  modi¬ 
fications  as  sexual  in  origin. 

It  must  be  remembered  also,  in  ‘ac¬ 
counting  for  the  general  loss  of  hair  on 
both  back  and  front  of  the  body,  that 
the  older  ancestral  heredity  would  tend 
to  make  the  chest  bare,  and  the  newer 
acquired  habits  would  tend  to  pro¬ 
duce  like  results  upon  the  back.  “In 
the  adult  male  of  the  gorilla,"  says 
Du  Chaillu,  "  the  chest  is  bare.  In  the 
young  males  which  I  kept  in  captivity 
it  was  thinly  covered  with  hair.  In  the 
female  the  mammae  have  but  a  slight 
development  and  the  breast  is  bare." 
All  this  helps  us  to  see  how  the  first 
steps  in  the  sexually  selective  process 
might  have  taken  place,  and  also  why 
the  trunk  is  on  the  whole  more  denuded 
than  the  legs.  As  for  the  exceptional 
fact  that  the  arms  are  hairier  on  the 
back  than  in  front,  besides  the  functional 
explanation  already  given,  we  must  rec¬ 
ollect  that  the'  anthropoid  apes  have 
long  hair  on  the  outer  side  of  the  arms, 
which  has  probably  left  this  slight  me¬ 
mento  of  its  former  existence  on  the  hu¬ 
man  subject.  Eschricht  has  pointed 
out  the  curious  fact  that  alike  in  man 


*  The  mutilations  of  the  face  and  other  parts, 
which  often  make  savages  so  ugly  in  our  eyes, 
though  not  in  their  own,  are  due,  as  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer  has  shown,  not  to  {esthetic  in> 
tentions,  but  to  origintdiy  subordinative  prac¬ 
tices,  {is  marks  of  subjection  to  a  conquering 
king  or  race. 


a  convergent  direction  towards  the  point 
of  the  elbow,  both  from  above  and  from 
below. 

Finally,  it  may  be  noted  that  the  hair¬ 
less  condition  of  man,  though  appar¬ 
ently  a  disadvantage  to  him,  has  proba¬ 
bly  been  indirectly  instrumental  in  help¬ 
ing  him  to  attain  his  present  exalted 
position  in  the  organic  scale.  For  if,  as 
IS  here  suggested,  it  originally  arose 
from  the  reactions  of  the  erect  attitude, 
it  must  have  been  associated  from  the 
first  with  the  most  humanlike  amongst 
our  ancestors.  Again,  if  it  was  com¬ 
pleted  by  sexual  selection,  it  must  also 
have  been  associated  with  the  most  aes¬ 
thetic  individuals  among  the  evolving 
si^ecies.  And  if,  as  we  have  seen  reason 
to  believe,  these  two  qualities  would  tend 
to  accompany  one  another,  then  this 
slight  relative  disadvantage  would  be 
pretty  constantly  correlated  with  other 
and  greater  advantages,  physical  and 
intellectual,  which  enabled  the  young 
species  to  hold  its  own  against  other 
competing  organisms.  But,  granting 
this,  the  disadvantage  in  question  would 
naturally  spur  on  the  half-developed  an¬ 
cestors  of  man  to  seek  such  artificial 
aids  in  the  way  of  clothing,  shelter,  and 
ornament,  as  would  ultimately  lead  to 
many  of  our  existing  arts.  We  may  class 
the  hairlessness  of  man,  therefore,  with 
such  other  apparent  disadvantages  as 
the  helpless  infancy  of  his  young,  which, 
by  necessitating  greater  care  and  affec¬ 
tion,  indirectly  produces  new  faculties 
and  stronger  bonds  of  union,  and  ulti¬ 
mately  brings  about  the  existence  of 
the  family  and  the  tribe  or  nation.  And 
if  we  look  back  at  the  peculiarities  which 
distinguish  placental  from  implacental 
mammals,  the  mammalia  generally  from 
birds,  and  birds  from  reptiles,  we  shall 
see  that  in  every  case  exactly  similar  ap¬ 
parent  disadvantages  have  been  mainly 
instrumental  in  producing  the  higher 
faculties  of  each  successive  vertebrate 
development.  Hence  it  would  seem 
that  the  hairless  condition  of  man,  in¬ 
stead  of  requiring  for  its  explanation  a 
special  intervention  of  some  supernatu¬ 
ral  agent,  is  strictly  in  accordance  with 
a  universal  principle,  which  has  brought 
about  all  the  best  and  highest  features  of 
the  most  advanced  animal  types  through 
the  unaided  agency  of  natural  selection. 
— Fortnightly  Rnicw. 
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MADEMOISELLE  DE  MERSAC. 

Chapter  X.  "How,  good  fortune?  I  don’t  un¬ 

derstand  you,"  returned  the  old  eentle- 
iN  WHICH  MR.  BARRINGTON  LOSES  HIS  rather  testily.  "  Of  course  we 

TEMPER.  are  here.  Where  else  should  we  be  ?” 

Love,  which  set  Trojans  and  Greeks  "  I  feared  you  might  have  altered  your 
by  the  ears  of  old,  involving  pious  route  and  gone  to  Dellys,  or  somewhere 
.itneas  and  many-counselled  Ulysses  in  else,"  answered  Saint- Luc,  rather  abash- 
a  peck  of  troubles — which  led  Roman  ed.  "I  thought,"  he  continued,  apol- 
Antony  to  his  death — which  was  nearly  ogetically,  "  that  as  I  was  unable  to 
becoming  the  ruin  of  David,  King  of  Is-  start  with  you,  I  might  venture  to  fol- 
rael — and  which,  in  all  ages,  has  been  low  as  soon  as  I  found  myself  free  ; 
the  cause  of  many  a  wise  man’s  doing  so  I  set  out  from  Algiers  yesterday 
many  a  foolish  thing — love  it  was  that  morning — and  here  I  am." 
had  led  Saint- Luc — a  person  noted  for  "So  I  perceive,”  grunted  M.  de 
his  tact  and  good  sense — into  the  stupid  Fontvieille,  not  at  all  mollified  ;  "  and 
blunder  of  thrusting  himself  into  the  charmed  as  I  am  to  see  you,  monsieur, 
company  of  four  people  who  were  per-  I  can  only  regret  that  you  should  have 
fectly  happy  together  without  him.  put  yourself  to  so  much  inconvenience. 

The  very  thought,  indeed,  which  in  for  I  fear  you  will  have  had  your  ride 
his  normal  state  of  mind  would  have  for  your  pains.  We  start  on  our  return 
kept  him  from  tacking  himself  on  to  the  journey  early  to-morrow  morning, 
party— namely,  a  strong  suspicion  that  Heaven  be  praised  !  I  confess  that 
he  was  not  wanted — had  now  exercised  years  have  deprived  me  of  all  taste  for 
a  directly  opposite  influence  upon  him.  rough  travelling." 

A  perpetual  vision  of  Jeanne  and  Mr.  Bar-  "To-morrow  morning!”  echoed 
rington  w-andering  together  in  wild  Kaby-  Saint-Luc,  rather  blankly.  "  H’m  ! — 
lian  solitudes  had  so  beset  him  by  day  nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that 
and  driven  sleep  from  his  pillow  by  night,  my  horse  will  not  be  in  a  state  to  leave 
ever  since  he  had  found  himself  alone  the  stable  for  another  four-and-twenty 
in  Algiers,  that  at  last  he  could  bear  it  hours  at  least.  But  I  can  easily  get  him 
no  longer,  and,  feeling  that  reality  could  sent  back  from  here  in  a  day  or  two,” 
have  no  pangs  in  store  for  him  more  bit-  he  added,  brightening.  "  Perhaps  you 
ter  than  those  of  imagination,  he  packed  would  kindly  allow  me  to  take  a  seat  in 
what  clothes  he  required  into  a  small  your  carriage.  Or  would  that  incom- 
valise,  strapped  it  on  to  the  front  of  his  mode  you  too  much  ?" 
saddle,  and  galloped  off  on  the  track  of  Poor  M.  de  Fontvieille  was  not  in  the 
the  wanderers.  And  so,  having  done  best  of  tempers.  As  he  had  said,  he  was 
the  distance  in  a  much  shorter  time  thaij  no  longer  of  an  age  to  enjoy  roughing 
a  prudent  man  would  have  allowed,  he  it,  and  any  pleasure  he  might  have  de- 
reached  Fort  Napoleon  at  length,  and  rived  from  the  contemplation  of  fine 
earned  a  chill  welcome  for  himself  and  a  scenery  had  been  completely  neutralised 
pair  of  puffy  forelegs  for  his  horse.  of  late  by  the  discovery  of  the  growing 

M.  de  Fontvieille,  who  happened  to  intimacy  between  Jeanne  and  the  Eng- 
be  standing  at  the  door  of  the  little  inn,  lishman.  Moreover,  he  had  been  kept 
enjoying  the  evening  air,  pulled  a  wry  waiting  more  than  half  an  hour  for  his 
face  when  he  recognised  the  impetuous  dinner,  and  the  inopportune  appearance 
horseman  who  drew  rein  beside  him.  of  Saint-Luc  was,  at  this  especial  mo- 
"  What — is  it  you,  M.  le  Vicomte?"  ment,  almost  too  much  for  him.  “  The 
he  cried,  in  anything  but  a  joyous  tone,  carriage  does  not  belong  to  me,"  he  re- 
Saint-Luc  did  not  seem  to  notice  any  plied  crossly  ;  "  but  I  dare  say  that 
want  of  cordiality  in  his  reception.  He  L6on  will  have  no  objection  to  your 
swung  himself  out  of  the  saddle,  and  taking  a  place  in  it ;  it  is  made  to  hold 
held  out  his  hand,  exclaiming —  six  p>eople  at  a  pinch,  I  believe.  For 

"  W’hat  good  fortune  that  I  find  you  myself,  I  have  hitherto  sat  on  the  box, 
still  here  !"  and  I  intend  to  do  so  for  the  remainder 
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of  the  trip.  I  do  not  like  the  box-seat ; 
it  is  exposed  to  the  sun  and  the  dust, 
and  I  am  compelled  to  lean  back  upon 
an  iron  rail  which  eats  into  my  spine  ; 
but  I  prefer  that  to  making  one  of  three 
inside.  It  is  you  who  will  occupy  that 
enviable  position  to-morrow,  monsieur.  ’  ’ 

This  was  not  very  pleasant.  Saint-Luc 
began  to  wish  that  he  had  remained  in 
Algiers.  But  while  he  was  doubting  what 
reply  to  make,  a  friendly  slap  on  his 
shoulder  made  him  turn  round  with  a 
start,  and  he  found  himself  face  to  face 
with  L^on. 

“  So  you  have  come  at  last !”  cried 
that  innocent  young  man.  “  We  had 
quite  given  up  all  hope  of  you.  Why 
did  you  not  start  sooner  ?” 

“  I  could  not  get  away,”  the  poor 
Vicomte  answered  ruefully  ;  “  and  now 
I  am  not  sure  whether  I  shall  do  well  to 
return  with  you.  M.  de  Fontvieille  has 
just  been  telling  me  that  I  shall  be  de 
trop  in  the  carriage  ;  and  I  cannot  take 
my  horse  out  to-morrow.” 

“  De  trap  t — nonsense — how  can  you 
be  de  trop  t  M.  de  Fontvieille  was  jok¬ 
ing,”  said  L^on,  rather  confusedly  ;  for 
he  understood  what  the  old  gentleman 
had  meant,  and  wondered  how  he  could 
have  been  so  foolish  as  to  stir  up  unnec¬ 
essary  jealousies.  He  (L^on)  would 
never  have  committed  such  a  gaueherie. 
By  way  of  repairing  the  mischief,  and 
making  things  comfortable,  he  went  on  to 
say  that,  so  far  from  making  an  unwel¬ 
come  addition  to  the  party,  Saint-Luc’s 
arrival  would  be  an  immense  comfort  to 
them  all — “  especially  to  Jeanne,  who 
must  be  getting  tired  of  Mr.  Barrington 
by  this  time,  charming  as  he  is.  I  have 
had  business  in  one  place  and  another 
which  has  forced  me  to  perform  nearly 
the  whole  journey  in  solitude,  and  so, 
of  course,  the  duty  of  entertaining  the 
stranger  has  fallen  upon  Jeanne,  though 
in  reality  he  is  rather  my  friend  than 
hers.  It  will  be  a  pleasant  change  for 
her  to  have  some  one  else  to  talk  to  dur¬ 
ing  the  long  drive  home.” 

”  You  think  so  ?”  said  Saint-Luc 
with  a  faint  smile.  ”  But  that,  after  all, 
is  hardly  the  question.  M.  de  Fontvieille 
only  pointed  out  to  me  that  three  is  an 
awkward  number — and  I  quite  agree 
with  him.” 

”  Pierre  might  ride  my  horse,  and  then 
we  could  all  go  in  the  carriage  together,” 


suggested  the  accommodating  L6on. 
And  then  Barrington  and  Jeanne  came 
in  sight,  strolling  up  the  street  in  the 
twilight  as  leisurely  as  if  three  hungry 
men  were  not  waiting  dinner  for  them. 

Barrington,  distinguishing  the  little 
silent  group  at  the  inn-door,  guessed  at 
once  that  they  had  been  talking  about 
him.  M.  de  Fontvieille  fidgeted  in  his 
cane  chair,  and  glanced  sharply  from 
him  to  Jeanne  and  from  Jeanne  back  to 
him  again.  L^on  looked  embarrassed, 
and  Saint-Luc,  leaning  against  the  door¬ 
post  with  folded  arms  and  eyes  gloomily 
riveted  upon  the  ground,  remained  im¬ 
movable  as  a  statue.  And  now,  for  the 
first  time,  Barrington  realised*  with  a 
transient  jealous  twinge  what  a  singular¬ 
ly  handsome  man  his  rival  was.  An 
oval  face,  an  olive  complexion,  a  heavy 
black  moustache,  a  small  head  well  set 
on  to  &  pair  of  broad  shoulders,  a  tall, 
lithe,  muscular  frame — what  more  could 
anyone  desire  in  the  shape  of  manly 
beauty  ?  Saint-Luc  wore  a  sun-helmet, 
tightly  fitting  cords,  and  high  riding* 
b^ts,  and,  dung  back  from  his  shoul¬ 
ders,  was  the  short  caban  or  white,  hood¬ 
ed  cloak  which  is  worn  by  officers  in  Al¬ 
geria  when  on  up-country  duty,  and  is 
also  in  much  favor  among  such  civilians 
as  have  an  eye  for  effect.  It  is  of  no 
earthly  use,  but  it  is  unquestionably  a 
picturesque  and  becoming  garment.  Bar¬ 
rington  was  neither  tall  nor  specially 
good-looking.  He  wore,  on  the  present 
occasion,  a  tweed  suit,  not  in  its  first 
freshness,  a  wide-awake  hat,  and  a  pug¬ 
garee  soiled  with  a  week’s  dust.  “  Why 
didn’t  I  get  one  of  those  confounded 
sun-helmets?”  he  thought;  and  then 
inwardly  laughed  a  little  at  his  own  van¬ 
ity.  Was  Jeanne  the  woman  to  draw 
comparisons  between  sun-helmets  and 
wide-awakes  ? 

A  few  minutes  later  the  whole  party 
were  seated  at  a  round  table  in  the  low- 
roofed  salledi-manger,  discussing  what 
by  courtesy  was  called  their  dinner  by 
the  light  of  an  evil-smelling  paraffin 
lamp.  They  had  not  noticed  the  offen¬ 
siveness  of  the  oil  before,  but  they  all 
remarked  upon  it  now  ;  they  discovered, 
too,  that  the  food  was  bad,  and  the  wine 
execrable,  and  the  table-cloth  dirty. 
Conversation  flagged  somewhat,  nor  did 
anyone  venture  upon  a  foolish  little 
joke,  such  as  had  been  wont  of  late  to 
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crop  up  about  this  hour.  Jeanne  was 
cold,  stately,  and  reserved — the  Jeanne 
of  the  Campagne  de  Mersac  in  her  least 
expansive  moments — a  very  different 
person  from  the  girl  who  had  driven 
with  Barrington  over  the  Col  Ben-Aicha 
and  the  lowlands  of  the  Issers.  *And  so 
one,  at  least,  of  the  company  was  there 
and  then  summarily  ejected  from  Fairy¬ 
land,  and  falling  roughly  upon  hard, 
practical  earth,  lost  his  temper  a  little 
in  the  process.  That  is  the  worst  of 
aerial  castle-building  :  one  touch  from 
a  clumsy,  unconscious,  not  malevolent 
hand,  and  away  goes  the  whole  flimsy 
fabric,  leaving  no  trace  behind  it.  The 
poor  stupid  paw  that  has  swept  it  into 
space  has  only  forestalled  time  a  little, 
and  ought  not,  perhaps,  to  be  blamed, 
but  it  can  hardly  expect  to  escape  some 
momentary  hatred.  Barrington,  for 
w’hom  all  rough  places  had  been  care¬ 
fully  made  smooth  from  his  childhood 
up,  resented  a  stroke  of  bad  luck  like  a 
personal  affront,  and  was  always  angry 
w’ith  anyone  who  hurt  him,  whether  in¬ 
tentionally  or  not.  He  was  very  angry 
now  with  Saint-Luc,  which  was  perhaps 
pardonable  ;  he  was  angry  also  with 
Leon  and  M.  de  Fontvieille,  which  was 
hardly  fair  ;  and  lastly,  he  was  angry 
with  Jeanne  for  not  devoting  her  whole 
attention  to  him,  which  was  most  un- 
ji^st.  At  his  time  of  life  he  ought  to 
have  known  better  than  to  show  his  an¬ 
noyance  ;  but  he  did  not.  He  sulked 
openly,  returned  curt  answers  when  he 
was  addressed,  contradicted  Saint-Luc 
half-a-dozen  times  in  an  entirely  uncall¬ 
ed  for  manner,  and  generally  did  his 
best  to  render  an  uncomfortable  situa¬ 
tion  worse  than  it  need  have  been. 

Everybody  was  thankful  when  the 
dreary  meal  was  at  an  end  ;  and  the  old 
commandant  of  the  place  happening  to 
drop  in  at  that  moment,  and  challenging 
M.  de  Fontvieille  to  a  game  of  dominoes, 
Jeanne  gladly  seized  the  opportunity  to 
propose  to  the  others  that  they  should 
go  outside  into  the  cool  evening  air. 
*  *  It  is  impossible  to  breathe  in  this  at¬ 
mosphere,”  she  said  ;  ”  I  am  stifling.” 

So  they  all  passed  from  the  glare  and 
heat  of  the  room,  through  the  doorway, 
where  the  landlord  and  a  few  of  his 
friends  were  chatting  over  their  cigar¬ 
ettes,  and  out  into  the  solemn  starlight ; 
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Jeanne  first,  then  Saint-Luc,  then  L^on, 
Barrington  bringing  up  the  rear. 

The  latter  was  still  at  loggerheads  with 
the  world.  He  wanted  to  walk  with 
Jeanne,  but  he  did  not  choose  to  make 
the  first  advance,  and  loitered  behind, 
thinking  that  she  would  perhaps  make 
some  sign  to  him  to  join  her.  As  a 
matter  of  course  she  did  no  such  thing. 
She  gave  him  his  chance  by  standing  for 
a  minute  before  the  inn  to  wrap  the  light 
burnous  which  she  had  brought  out  with 
her  about  her  shoulders  ;  but  as  he  did 
not  take  advantage  of  it,  she  marched 
away  up  the  street  at  a  steady  pace  with¬ 
out  casting  a  glance  behind  her,  and 
Saint-Luc  strode  by  her  side.  Barring¬ 
ton  made  no  effort  to  follow  them.  He 
lighted  a  cigar  with  much  deliberation, 
stuck  his  hands  into  his  pockets,  and 
strolled  across  the  road  to  a  bench,  up>on 
which  he  seated  himself.  L^on,  after  a 
moment  of  hesitation,  followed  his  ex¬ 
ample,  remarking  blandly  as  he  did  so  : 
”  It  is  a  charming  night  for  a  walk.” 

“  So  your  sister  and  M.  de  Saint-Luc 
appear  to  think.  I  can’t  understand 
how  people  can  enjoy  posting  off  at  the 
rate  of  five  miles  an  hour  directly  they 
have  swallowed  their  dinner,  ”  remarked 
Barrington. 

“  Why,  you  have  walked  after  dinner 
every  night  yourself  till  this  evening,” 
cried  L^on  innocently. 

Barrington  made  no  reply.  He  was 
gazing  after  two  figures  which  were  rap¬ 
idly  diminishing  into  the  gloom.  They 
vanished  for  a  second  under  the  deep 
shadow  of  some  acacia  trees  ;  then  they 
emerged,  and  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  the 
shimmer  of  Jeanne’s  burnous  and  Saint- 
Luc’s  short  white  cloak  fluttering  in  the 
night  breeze  ;  then  the  intervening  angle 
of  a  house  shut  them  out  again,  and 
they  were  gone. 

Barrington  sighed,  and  puffed  silently 
at  his  cigar.  After  all,  he  was  only  play¬ 
ing  at  being  jealous  ;  he  was  not  really 
afraid  of  the  handsome  Vicomte  ;  he 
was  only  chagrined  that  his  happy  dream 
should  have  been  so  rudely  dispelled  ; 
and,  moreover,  if  he  had  analysed  his 
feelings,  he  would  have  found  that  no 
small  part  of  his  annoyance  was  due  to 
the  first  stirring  in  his  mind  of  that  dis¬ 
quieting  question  which  must,  sooner  or 
later,  arise  out  of  all  love-making — how 
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is  it  to  end  ?  He  had  dodged  out  of 
the  way  of  this  pertinacious  little  note 
of  interrogation  ;  he  had  tried  to  stifle 
it,  and  pretended,  to  ignore  it,  but, 
spite  of  all  he  could  do,  there  it  was  ; 
and  now  what  could  be  expected  but 
that  it  should  grow  larger  and  larger  and 
daily  more  obtrusive  till  it  got  a  plain 
answer  out  of  its  victim  ?  As  yet,  how¬ 
ever,  Barrington  had  not  begun  to  dis¬ 
turb  himself  with  reference  to  the  fu¬ 
ture,  and  was  conscious  only  of  a  vague 
uneasiness,  together  with  a  strong  pres¬ 
ent  desire  to  arise  up  and  follow  Jeanne 
and  Saint-Luc  into  the  darkness.  But 
as  such  a  proceeding  would  involve  loss 
of  dignity,  he  decided  to  resist  his  in¬ 
clinations  and  remain  where  he  was. 
“  She  will  come  back  presently,”  he 
thought,  ”  and  then  I  can  apologise  for 
having  been  surly  at  dinner.  I  believe 
I  did  make  myself  rather  unpleasant, 
now  I  come  to  think  of  it.” 

Ten  minutes  passed  slowly  away,  while 
L^on  discoursed  about  the  conquest  of 
Kabylia  and  wasted  some  interesting 
anecdotes  upon  a  preoccupied  hearer  ; 
but  Jeanne  did  not  return.  There  was 
a  stir  and  a  scraping  of  chairs  in  the 
inn  over  the  way  ;  M.  le  Commandant, 
wrapped  in  his  military  cloak,  stepped 
out  into  the  street  and  strode  away  with 
ringing  spurs  ;  a  light  appeared  in  M. 
de  Fontvieille’s  bed-room,  and  ere  long 
was  extinguished.  That  unworthy 
chaperon  had  gone  to  bed,  leaving  his 
charge  to  roam  about  with  young  men 
under  the  stars  ;  the  church-clock  struck 
the  half-hour,  and  Barrington  began  to 
fidget.  L6on  had  got  out  of  the  regions 
of  history  now,  and  was  discussing  the 
respective  merits  of  military  and  civil 
government  in  Algeria — “  Cercles  mili- 
taires  ” — ”  Bureaux  Arabes  ” — “  two 
hundred  thousand  Europeans  against 
two  millions  and  a  half  of  indigenes" — 
“  the  necessity  of  keeping  an  active 
force  always  before  the  eyes  of  half-civ¬ 
ilised  races.”  Disjointed  fragments  of 
L6on's  harangue  fell  meaningless  upon 
Barrington’s  inattentive  ears,  and  he 
threw  in  a  ”  Yes”  or  a  “  No,”  or  an 
"  Exactly  so,”  as  occasion  appeared  to 
require. 

“Your  sister  is  taking  a  very  long 
walk,”  he  said  at  length,  anxiety  getting 
the  better  of  self-respect. 

“  Not  longer  than  usual,  is  she  ?  it  is 


so  warm  and  fine  to-night.  Well,  you 
see  these  vile  Republicans — a  set  of 
beggarly  ruffians  whose  only  policy  is  to 
uproot  every  existing  institvuion,  in  or¬ 
der  that  they  may  have  a  chance  of  pick¬ 
ing  up  something  when  there  is  a 
scramble  for  fresh  places — are  agitating 
for  a  civil  government.  They  complain 
of  this  and  that,  and  point  to  abuses 
here  and  there  ;  and  abuses  there  are, 
sure  enough,  but  what  would  you  have  ? 
Are  civilians  likely  to  be  honester  men 
than  soldiers  ?  For  my  part,  I  believe 
that  officials  of  all  classes  will  invariably 
fill  their  pockets  out  of  the  public  ex¬ 
chequer  whenever  they  see  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  doing  so  without  being  found 
in  the  act.  No,  no  ;  what  we  want  is 
security — security  for  our  lives,  security 
for  our  proi>erty.” 

“  Quite  right.  I’m  sure.  Security, 
as  you  say,  is  the  essential  thing,  and 
without  security,  you  know — why,  where 
are  you,  you  know  ?  Your  sister  and 
M.  de  Saint-Luc  have  been  away  exactly 
three-quarters  of  an  hour.  Is  it  possi¬ 
ble  that  they  can  have  lost  their  way  ?” 

“  Quite  impossible.  The  gates  of  the 
town  are  shut,  and  they  cannot  be  very 
far  away  from  us  at  this  moment.  What 
I  maintain  is  that  the  Arab  will  never 
understand  nor  fear  a  ruler  in  a  black 
coat.  The  Governor-General  ought 
always  to  be  a  man  who  is  ready  to  en¬ 
force  obedience  at  the  head  of  an  army, 
if  need  be,  and  those  who  imagine  that 
there  will  be  no  more  fighting  in  Algeria 
are  very  much  mistaken.  'I’his  idea  of 
a  Civil  Governor  is  only  the  first  step  in 
a  policy  which  must  end  in  disaster. 
The  same  men  who  clamor  for  a  reform¬ 
ed  system  of  rule,  declare  that  we  have 
many  more  regiments  in  the  country 
than  are  necessary  for  our  protection. 
If  they  carry  out  their  programme,  the 
Algerian  forces  will  be  gradually  re¬ 
duced  till,  some  fine  morning,  we  shall 
wake  to  find  that  the  Arabs  have  risen 
and  the  whole  colony  is  in  a  blaze. 
We  poor  farmers  shall  lose  our  property  ; 
hundreds  of  unfortunate  Europeans  will 
be  massacred,  and — oh,  here  is  Jeanne.” 

“  When  is  the  massacre  to  take  place, 
L6on  ?’  ’  asked  that  young  lady,  appear¬ 
ing  suddenly  out  of  the  gloom,  followed 
by  M.  de  Saint-Luc.  “  More  people 
die  of  fever  than  of  massacre  in  this 
country,  Mr.  Barrington,  and  the  very 
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best  way  to  catch  a  fever  is  to  sit  out  at 
night  when  the  dews  are  falling.  For 
Leon  it  does  not  matter,  he  is  acclima¬ 
tised  ;  but  he  ought  to  have  made  you 
walk  about.” 

“  I  meant  to  have  walked,  but  I  was 
waiting  for  you.  I  could  not  tell  that 
you  would  be  such  a  very  long  time 
away,”  said  Barrington,  in  a  slightly 
aggrieved  tone. 

“  I  am  sorry  that  you  should  have 
been  kept  waiting,”  she  answered,  rather 
coldly  ;  “  and  now  it  is  too  late  to  think 
of  anything  but  bed.  I  am  so  tired  that 
I  think  I  will  bid  you  all  good-niglit  at 
once.” 

She  turned  as  she  spoke,  and,  cross¬ 
ing  the  road,  vanished  into  the  inn,  and 
Barrington,  being  out  of  temper  with 
the  world  generally  and  M.  de  Saint- 
Luc  particularly,  threw  away  the  end  of 
his  cigar  and  announced  that  he  was  go¬ 
ing  to  bed  too. 

”  We  will  all  go  to  bed  ;  we  shall 
have  to  start  early  to-morrow  morning,  ’  ’ 
said  L6on  ;  but  Saint- Luc  laid  his  hand 
upon  the  young  man’s  arm,  saying, 
"  Wait  for  another  quarter  of  an  hour  ; 
I  want  to  have  a  chat  with  you” — so 
Barrington  entered  the  house  alone. 

Saint-Luc  linked  his  arm  within  that 
of  his  young  friend,  led  him  back  to  the 
bench  which  the  Englishman  had  just 
vacated,  and,  throwing  himself  down 
upon  it,  sighed  out :  ”  Well,  it  is  all 
over  !  She  will  have  nothing  to  say  to 
me.” 

L^on  could  not  pretend  to  misunder¬ 
stand  his  meaning.  He  was  sincerely 
sorry  to  hear  such  bad  news,  for  he 
liked  Saint-Luc,  and  would  gladly  have 
welcomed  him  as  a  brother-in-law,  and, 
moreover,  the  Duchess  and  M.  de  Font- 
vieille  had  taken  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
lately  to  convince  him  of  the  desirability 
of  his  sister’s  speedy  marriage.  At  the 
same  time  experience  had  taught  him 
that  Jeanne  always  knew  her  own  mind, 
and  that  when  she  said  no,  she  meant 
no  ;  and  this  knowledge  made  it  difficult 
for  him  to  find  any  consolatory  reply 
for  the  benefit  of  the  luckless  wooer. 
At  length,  however,  he  asked — “  Are 
you  quite  sure  of  that  ?”  which  was  per¬ 
haps  the  best  thing  he  could  have  said 
under  the  circumstances 

“  It  is  not  her  fault  if  I  am  not,”  re¬ 
turned  Saint-Luc,  with  a  dreary  laugh. 


”  She  told  me  she  could  no  more  marry 
me  than  M.  de  Fontvieille.” 

“  That,”  said  L^on,  feeling  very  un¬ 
comfortable,  and  wishing  most  heartily 
that  his  friend  could  have  chosen  some 
other  confidant — “  that  is,  of  course, 
only  a  way  of  speaking.  Jeanne  often 
expresses  herself  strongly  ;  but  she  does 
not  always  mean  quite  all  that  she  says, 
and  1  am  sure  that  she  did  not  intend 
to  be  unkind  or  rude  to  you.” 

”  She  was  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  ;  on  the  contrary,  she  was  most 
kind.  1  think  she  has  not  quite  under¬ 
stood  me  till  now.  She  thought  I  was 
seeking  a  manage  de  convenance,  where¬ 
as — but  it  does  not  much  signify.  No 
one  could  have  been  more  gentle  and 
compassionate  than  she  was,  but  that 
does  not  alter  the  fact  that  she  has 
broken  my  heart.  Do  not  laugh,  Leon. 
A  year  ago  I  no  more  believed  in  broken 
hearts  than  you  do  ;  but  when  a  man 
suffers  such  pain  as  I  suffer,  he  must 
cease  to  be  a  sceptic,  whether  he  will  or 
no.  I  know  what  you  would  say — ‘  Ou 
tie  meurt  pas  de  cette  maladie-lii  ’ — but  that 
is  just  what  makes  it  a  more  infernal 
torture  than  any  physical  one.  Tenez  ! 
if  it  were  not  that  I  dread  causing  an¬ 
noyance  to  others,  I  would  put  a  pistol 
to  my  head  this  very  night.  Bon  Dieu  ! 
what  is  this  wretched  thing  called  life 
that  a  man  should  care  to  keep  it  in  his 
body  ?  What  has  my  life  been  ?  The 
life  of  a  dog — what  do  I  say  ? — of  a  lap- 
dog — a  useless,  dull,  over-fed  brute. 
Looking  back  upon  past  years,  1  cannot 
recall  a  single  day  or  a  single  hour  that 
I  would  choose  to  live  over  again  :  it  is 
all  idleness,  and  satiety,  and  disgust. 
I  don’t  know  how  far  I  have  been  to 
blame  ;  there  must  be  some  atom  of 
good  in  me,  or  I  shduld  not  so  abhor 
myself  ;  but  1  suppose  it  has  not  had 
force  to  struggle  against  the  bad  side  of 
my  nature.  Before  I  met  your  sister  I 
looked  forward  to  dawdling  through  the 
rest  of  my  life  in  a  resigned,  discontent¬ 
ed  sort  of  way.  I  knew  I  should  never 
be  of  the  smallest  good  to  myself  or  any¬ 
body  else  in  the  world,  and  I  did  not 
much  care  ;  but  then  I  saw  her,  and  fell 
in  love  with  her  (God  knows  why  or 
wherefore — we  wretched  humans  have 
no  control  over  our  fate),  and  that 
changed  everything.  I  thought  1  might 
possibly  become — I  won’t  say  worthy  of 
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her — but  as  worthy  as  a  man  with  my 
past  could  be.  I  had  dreams  and  pro¬ 
jects,  all  of  which  have  been  blown  into 
space  by  one  word,  so  that  I  need  not 
trouble  you  with  them.  Ah,  why  did  I 
ever  see  her  ?  Why  was  I  not  left  in  my 
brutish  indifference,  if  I  was  to  spend 
all  the  rest  of  my  life  in  hopelessness 
and  solitude  ?  If  1  believed  in  the 
Christian  religion — which  I  do  not,  un¬ 
fortunately  ;  the  world  that  I  have 
lived  in  has  honestly  rejected  that  faith, 
finding  it  impossible  to  make  it  fit  in  with 
its  own  system  of  morality — I  say,  if  I 
were  a  Christian,  I  would  turn  Trap- 
pist.  It  is  a  kind  of  suicide  which  the 
Church,  knowing  that  some  loophole  out 
of  the  world  must  be  left  open  for  des¬ 
perate  men,  piermits,  and  is  even  kind 
enough  to  reward  with  a  palm  and  a 
crown,  instead  of  with  hell-fire.  But 
that  door  is  closed  to  me.  1  have  no 
faith  in  the  palm  or  the  crowm,  and 
should  not  know  what  to  do  with  them 
when  I  had  got  them.  There  remains 
the  pistol.  I  shall  not  use  it  just  yet, 
for  reasons  that  you  may  surmise  ;  but 
before  many  months  are  over,  I  hope  to 
rid  society  of  one  of  its  most  useless 
members.  ’  ’ 

So  pioor  Saint-Luc  raved  on,  pacing  to 
and  fro  in  the  dust  and  throwing  his 
arms  about  as  Frenchmen  will  do  when 
they  are  in  despair,  or  fancy  themselves 
so.  We  English  are  a  less  demonstrative 
race  ;  still  one  has  heard  a  deal  of  non¬ 
sense  talked  by  one’s  own  compatriots 
under  similar  circumstances.  The  diffi¬ 
culty  is  to  know  what  to  say  by  way  of 
comfort  to  a  man  who  has  just  been  re¬ 
fused.  To  tell  him  that  he  will  get  over 
it  in  time  may  be  true,  but  savors  of 
brutality,  while  encouragement  to  make 
another  attempt  may  only  lead  him  on 
to  a  second  repulse.  Practically,  how¬ 
ever,  I  believe  that  everybody  does 
adopt  the  latter  alternative.  Leon,  at 
all  events,  did  so  upon  the  present  occa¬ 
sion. 

“  I  think  you  would  be  wrong  to  take 
Jeanne’s  decision  as  final,”  he  said,  as 
soon  as  he  could  get  a  hearing.  “You 
have  been  a  little  abrupt  with  her,  and 
tlien,  too,  it  seems  to  me  that  you  have 
not  chosen  a  very  appropriate  occasion.  ’  ’ 

”  Do  you  seriously  mean  to  tell  me,” 
broke  in  Saint-Luc,  “  that  it  would  have 
made  the  slightest  difference  if  I  had 
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spoken  last  week,  or  had  put  off  doing 
so  till  next  ?  Bah  !  I  found  myself 
alone  with  her — a  thing  which  does  not 
happen  to  me  every  day,  let  me  remind 
you — I  was  tired  of  suspense,  and  I 
said  to  myself  that  I  would  know  the 
worst — Voil'a. !" 

”  That  is  just  it.  You  made  up  your 
mind  that  you  would  know  the  worst, 
and  you  let  her  see  that  you  expected 
the  worst,  and  therefore  you  failed. 
All  women  are  the  same  ;  ^row  your¬ 
self  at  their  feet,  and  they  will  trample 
upon  you  ;  face  them  boldly,  and  they 
will  yield,”  said  L6on,  whose  youthful 
assumption  of  knowledge  of  a  subject 
which  the  wisest  of  men  have  failed  to 
fathom  will  perhaps  be  pardoned  by 
those  who  remember  that  he  was  really 
sorry  for  his  friend,  and  was  doing 
what  in  him  lay  to  console  the  afflicted 
one.  “  I  grant  you  that  Jeanne  is  not 
like  other  girls,”  continued  this  suc¬ 
cessful  student  of  character  ;  “  her 

education  and  position  are  different 
from  those  of  other  girls — else  you 
could  hardly  have  spoken  to  her  as  you 
have  done  this  evening — but  for  all 
that,  she  is  a  woman,  and  women  re¬ 
quire  humoring.  The  fact  is  that  you 
have  addressed  yourself  to  her  at  the 
wrong  moment.” 

"  The  wrong  moment  !”  interrupted 
Saint-Luc — "  why  the  wrong  moment  ? 
Because  that  Englishman  is  here  ?  Is 
there  ever  a  moment  when  he  is  not 
with  her  ?  My  good  L^on,  I  am  as 
much  in  love  as  it  is  possible  to  be,  but 
I  am  not  therefore  blind.  It  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  evident  to  me  that  your  sister 
will  marry  the  Englishman,  against 
whom  I  have  nothing  to  say.  If  he  be 
not  more  worthy  of  her  than  I,  he  must 
be  a  far  worse  man  than  I  take  him 
for.  Whether  he  loves  her  as  devotedly 
as  I  do,  is  another  question.” 

”  Jeanne  marry  Mr.  Barrington  ? 
Absurd  !”  cried  lAon.  “  Neither  M. 
de  Fontvieille,  nor  the  Duchess,  nor  I, 
would  ever  consent  to  her  becoming  the 
wife  of  a  foreigner  and  a  Protestant.” 

”  But  I  thought  she  was  free  to  marry 
whom  she  pleased  ?” 

“  Well,  yes,  so  she  is,  in  a  certain 
sense  ;  but  of  course  she  would  never 
think  of  disregarding  the  wishes  of — of 
all  her  friends.  Besides,  she  would 
never  have  been  so  friendly  with  Mr. 
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Barrington  if  she  had  had  an  idea  of 
such  an  end  to  this  intimacy.  No,  no, 
my  friend  ;  believe  me,  there  is  nothing 
of  that  kind.  Try  again  in  a  month’s 
time  ;  be  less  diffident,  and  you  will  very 
likely  be  successful.  I  think  Jeanne 
knows  that  all  our  sympathies  are  with 
you.” 

“  Will  you  speak  to  her  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  ?”  asked  Saint-Luc,  who  was  only 
too  willing  to  be  persuaded  into  hope, 
against  his  own  judgment. 

“  Why,  no,”  answered  Leon,  hesitat¬ 
ingly  ;  “  I  don’t  think  I  could  quite  do 
that ;  she  would  not  like  it.  You  see, 
she  is  a  little  older  than  I  am,  and  she 
has  always  been  accustomed  to  take  the 
lead,  and  she  is  not  precisely  one  of 
those  people  whom  one  can  interfere 
with  easily,  and — -and — in  point  of  fact, 

I  really  doubt  whether  my  speaking 
would  not  do  more  harm  than  good.  If 
I  am  to  be  quite  candid  with  you,  I  must 
confess  that  neither  I  nor  anybody  else 
has  much  authority  over  Jeanne  ;  but 
she  is  so  good  and  so  self-sacrificing  that 
she  would  do  a  great  deal  to  please'  any 
one  of  us,  and — ” 

“  I  don’t  wish  her  to  sacrifice  her¬ 
self,”  interrupted  Saint-Luc. 

“  I  express  myself  badly.  What  I 
meant  to  say  was  that  our  wishes  would 
have  a  good  deal  of  weight  with  her. 
As  I  told  you  just  now,  I  believe  she 
knows  what  our  wishes  are,  and  we 
will  try  to  make  them  more  apparent. 
I  don’t  see  that  we  can  do  anything 
more  for  you.” 

”  I  suppose  not,”  sighed  Saint-Luc. 
”  I  will  try  again  then  ;  it  is  a  forlorn 
hope,  but  it  is  better  than  nothing. 
Thank  you  for  your  sympathy.  Now 
you  are  dying  to  get  to  sleep,  and  I  will 
not  keep  you  up  any  longer.  Good¬ 
night.” 

So  I.,^on  went  to  his  bed,  and  Saint- 
Luc  roamed  about  the  silent  town  till 
daylight,  mentally  balancing  himself 
against  Barrington,  and  finding  no  en¬ 
couragement  from  the  process. 

It  is  perhaps  needless  to  add  that  he 
did  not  occupy  the  vacant  seat  in  the 
waggonette  on  the  following  day. 

Chapter  XL 

IN  WHICH  MR.  BARRINGTON  WINS  A 
GAME  CF  BILLIARDS. 

One  of  the  most  grievous  burdens  at¬ 
taching  to  royal  birth  must  be,  one 
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would  think,  the  impossibility  of  getting 
from  one  country  to  another  without 
well-meant  but  tedious  demonstrations 
of  loyalty  and  respect.  An  unfortunate 
emperor,  king,  or  prince  lands  from  the 
steamer  in  which,  perhaps,  he  has  been 
wofully  sea-sick,  or  steps  out  of  his  spe¬ 
cial  train,  dirty  and  weary,  and  there, 
upon  the  platform,  stands  his  worship 
the  mayor,  in  furred  gown  and  gold 
chain,  with  an  attendant  body  of  aider- 
men  and  town-councillbrs,  and  proceeds  ] 

to  entertain  the  illustrious  traveller  with 
a  loyal  and  long-winded  address  of  wel¬ 
come.  The  poor  royal  personage  knows 
perfectly  well  the  stereotyped,  meaning¬ 
less  phrases  which  are  about  to  be  hurl-  ! 

ed  at  him,  and  knows  also  the  terms  in 
which  it  will  be  expected  he  should  reply  1 

thereto.  The  whole  business  must  be  I 

to  him  a  monstrous  unnecessary  bore  ; 
still,  it  has  to  be  gone  through,  and  he 
goes  through  it  as  cheerfully  as  may  be. 

If,  however,  he  be  a  shifty  royal  person¬ 
age,  and  can  manage  to  get  his  luggage 
moved  with  extra  rapidity,  there  is  a 
reasonable  mode  of  escape  open  to  him. 

It  may  be  announced  that  his  Majesty, 
or  his  Royal  Highness,  as  the  case  may 
be,  is  compelled  to  proceed  on  his  jour¬ 
ney  with  all  possible  despatch,  and  must 
deny  himself  the  pleasure  of  hearing  or 
delivering  speeches  on  his  way  ;  the 
loyal  address,  therefore,  will  be  ”  taken 
as  read.”  So  the  illuminated  parchment  j 

is  hastily  shoved  in  at  the  carriage  win¬ 
dow,  the  exalted  creature  inside  ad¬ 
vances,  bows  and  smiles  with  such  affa¬ 
bility  as  nature  has  granted  to  him,  and 
is  presently  whisked  away  in  a  manner 
satisfactory,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  both  to 
himself  and  others. 

If  only  certain  days  of  our  life,  the  net 
result  of  which  can  be  easily  foretold — 
days  of  mere  barren  vexation  and  weari¬ 
ness  of  the  flesh — could  be  thus  summa¬ 
rily  dismissed,  and  taken  as  lived,  how 
thankful  some  of  us  would  be  !  In  real 
life,  unfortunately,  there  is  no  stealing  a 
march  upon  Time  :  we  must  take  the 
rough  with  the  smooth,  and  all  we  have 
to  consider  is  how  to  swallow  measure¬ 
less  tedium  with  a  minimum  of  yawns  ; 
but  when  it  comes  to  be  a  question  of 
fiction,  to  which,  it  may  be  presumed, 
nobody  resorts  unless  with  some  faint 
expectation  of  amusement,  nature  re¬ 
volts  against  dulness,  and  nimbly  skips 
over  the  prosy  passages.  Those  prosy 
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passages  need  never  be  written  at  all,  ittur  d' Alg/rie !"  and  from  time  to 
and  much  labor  might  be  spared  to  time,  when  the  general  turmoil  abates 
writer  as  well  as  reader  could  the  former  for  a  second  or  two,  the  monotonous 
but  guess  when  he  is  about  to  become  thrum,  thrum,  thrum  of  a  guitar  can  be 
wearisome  ;  but  that,  no  doubt,  is  past  heard  faintly  rising  from  a  Moorish  caf.^ 
hoping  for.  Of  one  thing,  however,  down  by  the  water-side, 
every  narrator  may  be  sure — that  when.  Here,  in  the  billiard-room,  there  is 
in  the  course  of  his  story,  he  feels  dis-  silence  unbroken  save  by  the  click  of 
posed  to  dwell  upon  any  particular  sub-  the  balls  and  the  occasional  execrations 
ject,  he  is  getting  upon  dangerous  of  Mr.  Barrington’s  friend,  who  plays  a 
ground,  and  had  best  quit  that  subject  very  fair  game  at  the  club  at  home,  and 
without  further  delay.  The  present  is  surprised  and  disgusted  to  find  how 
writer,  being  conscious  of  an  inclination  little  mastery  he  has  over  foreign  balls 
to  linger  among  the  sunny  valleys  and  and  cues. 

breezy  heights  of  Kabylia,  now,  there-  “  Never  saw  such  a  beastly  game  in 
fore,  resolutely  turns  away  from  that  my  life  !”  he  exclaims  wrathfully, 
pleasant  land,  and  shutting  out  his  throwing  himself  down  upon  a  chair, 
background  of  mountains  and  blue  sky,  “  Might  as  well  play  with  footballs  and 
narrows  the  limits  of  his  stage  to  the  barge-poles,  by  Jove  !  I’ll  trouble  you 
four  walls  of  a  heated  and  not  over  well-  for  the  tip  of  that  cue  !  Just  look  at  it, 
lighted  billiard-room.  will  you  !  Why,  it’s  a  couple  of  inches 

It  is  a  long,  low-roofed  room,  occupy-  broad  !” 
ing  the  whole  entresol  above  one  of  the  “  Ah,  it’s  a  game  you  have  to  get  ac- 
principal  cafes  of  Algiers,  and  contain-  customed  to,”  remarks  Barrington, 
ing  several  tables.  At  one  of  these  scoring  rather  neatly  ;  “  but  when  you 
Barrington  and  a  friend,  picked  up  at  understand  it,  it’s  less  flukey  than  ours, 
the  Hotel  d’Orient,  are  hard  at  work  in  andT  really  think  there  is  more  play  in 
their  shirt-sleeves,  endeavoring,  not  it.” 

very  successfully,  to  master  the  science  ”  Don’t  see  any  play  in  it  at  all,” 
of  the  cannon  game,  while  at  a  more  growls  the  other  ;  and  then  there  is  an- 
distant  one,  M.  de  Saint-Luc,  with  pale  other  long  period  of  silence.  The  little 
face  and  downcast  mien,  is  absently  waiter,  with  head  thrown  back  and  open 
knocking  the  balls  about,  pausing  every  mouth,  begins  to  snore,  and  the  clock 
now  and  again  to  emit  a  half-smothered  in  the  tower  of  the  great  mosque  chimes 
sigh.  L6on,  outstretched  upon  a  sofa,  half-past  ten.  Presently  Saint-Luc  lays 
with  a  cigarette  in  his  mouth  and  a  tall  down  his  cue,  and  strolls  dejectedly  to- 
glass  of  vermouth  and  water  on  a  table  wards  the  sofa  upon  which  Lion’s  long 
at  his  side,  contemplates  with  the  serene  body  is  extended, 
smile  of  a  man  who  has  dined  well,  the  “  Leon,”  says  he,  in  a  sepulchral 
blue  smoke  clouds  that  slowly  drift  away  voice,  “when  did  you  last  have  an 
from  him  ;  and,  on  the  opposite  side  of  earthquake  here  ?” 
the  room,  a  diminutive,  close-cropped  “An  earthquake?  Oh,  I  hardly  re¬ 
waiter,  worn  out  by  the  labor  and  heat  member.  We  have  a  few  slight  shocks 
of  the  day,  is  snatching  a  well-earned  every  year,  but  nobody  ever  thinks'  any- 
snooze,  perched  on  a  high  stool,  on  thing  of  them.  Once,  I  remember,  there 
whose  slippery  summit  he  perilously  was  a  great  alarm  in  the  middle  of  the 
sways  and  lurches.  From  the  caf^  be-  night,  and  a  good  many  people  rushed 
neath  rises  a  confused  hubbub,  a  clink-  out  into  the  streets,  in  very  scanty  ap¬ 
ing  of  glasses,  a  clattering  of  dominoes,  parel,  and  one  silly  old  woman  jumped 
a  roar  of  excited  voices,  such  as  in  Eng-  out  of  window  and  broke  her  leg.  But, 
land  would  convey  the  idea  of  nothing  after  all,  there  was  no  damage  done, 
less  than  an  imminent  free  fight,  but  Why  do  you  ask  ?” 
here  means  only  that  a  few  good  hour-  “  Because  I  am  quite  convinced  that 
geois  and  line-officers  are  enjoying  a  we  are  going  to  have  an  earthquake  to- 
quiet  evening  after  their  habitual  man-  night.  I  have  never  in  my  life  felt  in 
ner  ;  in  the  street  below  a  shrill-voiced  such  low  spirits  as  I  do  at  this  moment, 
boy*  is  shouting,  “  Le  Moniteur  d' Algf-  and  I  have  a  sort  of  unaccountable  sen- 
rie,  journal  du  soir  !  Achetez  le  Mon-  sation  of  dread,  which,  I  take  it,  must 
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mean  that  the  earth  is  about  to  open 
and  swallow  me  up.  Not  that  that 
would  be  such  a  great  misfortune  after 
all.” 

"  Bah  !  It  is  a  hot  evening,  and  you 
are  tired  and  out  of  sorts,  as  anyone 
would  be  who  had  spent  three  days  all 
by  himself  at  Fort  Napoleon  and  then 
ridden  back  upon  a  lame  horse.  Come 
and  have  a  game  of  billiards,  and  let  us 
think  no  more  about  earthquakes.  For 
my  part,  I  can  assure  you  that,  whatever 
your  wishes  may  be,  I  should  dislike 
nothing  more  than  being  pounded  to 
death  by  a  falling  house ;  and  if  I 
thought  there  was  the  slightest  danger 
of  such  a  thing  happening,  I  should  be 
out  of  this  room  in  another  moment. 
Come  and  play.” 

Saint- Luc  drops  into  a  chair  and 
shakes  his  head.  ”  I  cannot  play  bil¬ 
liards  to-night,”  he  says  ;  "I  should 
not  be  able  to  make  a  single  stroke. 
Ah,  I..eon,  I  have  my  own  good  reasons 
for  being  miserable,  as  you  know  ;  and 
I  suppose  there  is  no  chance  of  an  earth¬ 
quake,  or  why  should  I  alone  be  affected 
by  it  ?  You  seem  in  excellent  spirits. 

I  saw  you  driving  with  that  de  Tremon- 
ville  woman  to-day,  and  she  gave  you  a 
rose,  and  you  blushed,  and  stuck  it  in 
your  button-hole,  you  foolish  boy.  Is 
that  why  you  lie  smiling  there  like  a 
young  god  on  Olympus  ?  Don’t  be  an¬ 
gry,  we  men  are  all  made  fools  of  by 
women  ;  we  can’t  escape  our  destiny, 
and  would  not,  perhaps,  if  we  could. 
Imagine  yourself  in  paradise  while  you 
can — that  is  the  truest  wisdom.  That 
tumbler  at  your  elbow  contains  nothing 
but  bitter  vermouth  and  half-tepid  wa¬ 
ter,  but  if  you  can  bring  yourself  to  quaff 
it  under  the  impression  that  it  is  nectar, 
why  it  is  nectar  as  far  as  you  are  con¬ 
cerned.  Some  day  you  will  discover 
that  Madame  de  Tremonville  is — well, 
is  a  different  person  from  what  you  now 
think  her  to  1^  ;  but  so  long  as  you  can 
keep  your  illusions,  why  not  do  so  ? 
That  Englishman  looks  happy  too.  Did 
he  drive  back  with  her  ?  But  of  course 
he  did.” 

“  Well,  yes  ;  but  M.  de  Fontvieille 
also  took  a  seat  inside  the  carriage.  I 
heard  Jeanne  ask  him  to  do  so.” 

“You  did  ?  She  asked  him  to  take  a 
seat  inside?”  cried  Saint-Luc  eagerly. 
“  I  wonder  what  made  her  do  that.” 


“  How  can  I  tell  ?  She  w'as  tired  of 
Mr.  Barrington  very  likely.  It  seems 
to  me  that  they  were  not  quite  such 
good  friends  after  you  appeared  as  they 
had  been  before.  Believe  me,  man  cher, 
you  have  no  cause  for  jealousy.  Mr. 
Barrington  must  return  to  England  very 
soon  now,  and  then — ” 

“  Ah,  then  !” 

Bang  !  bang  !  from  the  further  end 
of  the  room.  Barrington’s  friend,  in  a 
frantic  effort  to  “  screw,”  has  driven 
his  cue  through  the  cloth,  and  sent  one 
of  the  balls  spinning  off  the  table.  The 
little  waiter,  rudely  awakened  from  his 
slumbers,  loses  his  balance,  falls  from 
his  perch  with  a  loud  crash,  and  then, 
picking  himself  up,  and  immediately  re¬ 
covering  his  presence  of  mind,  pipes  out 

"  C' est  cinquante  francs  le  premier 
accroc,  messieurs.” 

“  Oh,  oh  !  I  like  that  !”  cries  the 
delinquent,  indignantly.  “  Cinquante 
francs — rubbish  !  Look  here,  you  little 
beggar  !  Regardez  ici — et  D — et  D,” 
pointing  to  the  traces  of  several  previous 
injuries  to  the  cloth.  “  Coupe  all  over 
the  place,  you  know.  Je  paierai  cinq 
francs,  and  not  another  centime — so 
you  needn’t  say  any  more  about  it.” 

The  waiter  shrugs  his  shoulders  doubt¬ 
fully,  and  says  he  will  consult  the  “  pa¬ 
tron  and  peace  being  restored,  Bar¬ 
rington  resumes  his  cue,  and,  adroitly 
drawing  the  balls  into  a  comer,  finishes 
the  game  with  a  break  of  ten. 

The  defeated  player  paid  his  stake, 
settled  with  the  waiter,  and  after  making 
some  brief  but  trenchant  observations 
upon  the  game  of  French  billiards  took 
himself  off.  Then  Barrington,  who  was 
in  high  good  humor,  both  because  he 
had  won  his  game  and  on  account  of 
other  reasons,  strolled  apross  the  room 
and  poked  L^on  in  the  ribs  with  his 
cue. 

“Well,  de  Mersac,”  said  he,  “what 
have  you  been  doing  with  yourself  all 
day  ?  I  was  at  your  house  this  after¬ 
noon,  and  thought  I  should  have  seen 
you  there.  How  do  you  do,  M.  de 
Saint-Luc  ?  You  have  just  come  back 
from  Fort  Napoleon,  I  suppose  ?” 

Old  Mr.  Ashley,  whose  property  ad¬ 
joins  Barrington’s  more  extensive  one, 
and  who  has  always  lived  upon  the  best 
of  terms  with  his  neighbor,  has  been 
heard  to  say  that  the  latter  would  be  one 
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of  the  pleasantest'inannered  men  in  Eng* 
land  if  only  he  could  get  out  of  the  habit 
of  talking  to  others  as  though  he  were 
the  Prince  of  Wales  ;  and,  indeed,  it  is 
true  that  there  is  a  certain  prosperous 
affability  in  the  demeanor  of  this  fortu¬ 
nate  gentleman  which  men  who  are  out 
of  luck  or  out  of  tem{>er  sometimes  find 
it  hard  to  bear.  Saint-Luc  was  too  well- 
bred  to  answer  his  rival  otherwise  than 
politely  ;  but  if  he  could  have  followed 
the  bent  of  his  own  inclinations,  and  re¬ 
verted  to  the  customs  of  a  primitive  state 
of  society,  he  would  then  and  there  have 
arisen  and  pommelled  him  soundly. 
That  the  man  should  look  so  disgust¬ 
ingly  contented  and  happy  was,  perhaps, 
not  his  fault ;  but  that  Elusion  to  Fort 
Napoleon  might  surely  have  been  spared. 

There  was  an  interval  of  silence,  after 
which  L6on  swung  his  long  legs  off  the 
sofa,  stretched  himself,  yawned,  and  said 
he  thought  he  would  go  and  look  in  at 
the  club. 

“  I  am  going  home  to  bed  ;  and  if 
you  are  wise  you  will  follow  my  exam¬ 
ple,”  observed  Barrington,  who  knew 
very  well  what  “  looking  in  at  the  club” 
meant. 

“  Ah,  but  I  am  not  wise,”  rejoined 
L^on,  rather  tartly  ;  for,  in  common  with 
the  rest  of  humanity,  he  disliked  noth¬ 
ing  so  much  as  good  advice. 

He  added,  “You  are  coming,  are  you 
not,  Saint-Luc  ?” 

The  Vicomte  fumbled  in  his  waistcoat 
pocket,  and  drew  out  a  handful  of  coins 
and  notes,  which  he  proceeded  to  count. 
“  Yes,”  he  answered,  when  he  had  fin¬ 
ished  his  sum  ;  “  I  find  I  have  got  three 
hundred  francs  about  me.  That  much 
I  am  prepared  to  lose,  but  I  shall  retire 
as  soon  as  my  pockets  are  empty.” 

“  And  I,”  observed  Leon,  “  have  got 
exactly  fifty-five  francs  fifty  centimes  ; 
and  I  have  no  intention  of  retiring  before 
I  am  sleepy.” 

“  Then  I  can  only  hope,  for  your 
sake,  that  you  will  be  sleepy  soon,”  said 
Barrington,  putting  on  his  hat.  ‘  ‘  Good¬ 
night,  monsieur.  Good-night,  de  Mer- 
sac.  I  daresay  I  shall  see  you  to-mor¬ 
row.  ’  ’ 

“  Virtue  has  spread  her  wings  and 
flown,”  remarked  Saint-Luc,  as  the 
swing-door  closed  behind  the  English¬ 
man.  “  You  are  now  alone  with  Vice, 
as  fitly  represented  in  my  humble  per- 
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son.  I  beg  you  to  observe,  however, 
that  I  decline  the  additional  rSle  of 
Temptation — I  will  even  take  upon  my¬ 
self  to  say  that,  much  as  I  enjoy  your 
society,  I  should  prefer  to  say  good¬ 
night  now.” 

“  Why  ?”  asked  L^on,  rather  affront¬ 
ed. 

“  Firstly,  because  they  are  playing 
lansquenet  at  the  club  to-night,  and  lan¬ 
squenet  is,  of  all  games  that  I  know,  the 
one  at  which  large  sums  are  most  easily 
lost.  Secondly,  because  there  is  no  luck 
in  the  air  to-night.  Thirdly,  because 
you  have  not  got  enough  money  in  your 
pockets.  I  have  three  hundred  francs, 
the  loss  of  which  will  sober  me.  You 
will  lose  what  you  have  in  a  few  min¬ 
utes,  after  which  you  will  take  to  paper, 
and  become  reckless.  Also,  your  head 
is  not  so  cool  as  mine  to  start  with.” 

Looked  upon  as  a  deterrent,  the  ob¬ 
servation  was  scarcely  a  happy  one. 
Nobody — above  all,  no  young  man — 
likes  to  be  told  that  his  head  is  not  cool ; 
nor  is  it  flattering  to  be  cautioned  against 
the  seductive  nature  of  any  amusement 
by  a  man  who  is  himself  about  to  engage 
in  it. 

“You  talk  as  if  I  were  a  baby,”  Leon 
answered  in  a  tone  of  some  annoyance. 
“  I  have  played  lansquenet  before  now, 
and  I  am  not  such  a  fool  as  not  to  know 
when  to  stop.” 

Saint-Luc  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
“  I  have  warned  you,”  said  he  ;  “I 
could  do  no  more.  I  hope  you  will  rec¬ 
ollect  that  to-morrow  morning  when 
you  wake  up  with  a  headache,  and  try  to 
calculate  the  amount  of  your  losses. 
Probably,  however,  you  will  blame  me 
— and  so  will  others.  That  will  be  noth¬ 
ing  more  than  my  usual  luck.” 

“  I  shall  do  nothing  of  the  sort,”  an¬ 
swered  L6on  ;  “  and  I  don’t  know 
whom  you  mean  by  others.  When  I 
lose  my  money,  I  generally  keep  the  fact 
to  myself.” 

“  Do  you  ?”  said  Saint-Luc.  “  I 
have  never  been  able  to  achieve  such 
reticence.  But  it  does  not  much  matter. 
Things 'can  hardly  be  much  worse  with 
me  than  they  are  already.  Shall  we 
go?” 

L^on  understood  it  all,  and  was  not 
best  pleased.  J eanne  had  been  the  kind¬ 
est  of  sisters  to  him,  and  he  had  a  rever¬ 
ence  and  respect  for  her  rather  filial  than 
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fraternal  ;  still  few  sons  can  bear  with 
equanimity  the  idea  that  their  mother 
has  requested  a  stranger  to  keep  them 
out  of  mischief,  and  L^on,  as  he  held 
open  the  door  for  his  friend  to  pass  out, 
said  to  himself  that  the  time  had  come 
for  him  to  shake  off  feminine  rule. 

The  two  men  descended  the  stairs  to¬ 
gether  in  silence,  and  a  few  steps  brought 
them  to  the  door  of  the  club,  which  oc¬ 
cupied  the  first  floor  of  a  large  comer 
house.  The  room  which  they  presently 
entered  was  a  lofty  and  spacious  one, 
lighted  by  a  big  crystal  chandelier,  and 
furnished  with  a  multiplicity  of  easy 
chairs.  In  some  of  these  a  few  members 
were  dozing ;  a  little  knot  of  idlers 
were  smoking  on  the  balcony,  and  at 
the  further  end  of  the  room  some  eight 
or  ten  men,  mostly  officers  in  the  Chas¬ 
seurs  d’ Afrique,  were  congregated  round 
a  card-table.  One  of  the  latter  wheeled 
round  as  the  newcomers  approached, 
and  beckoned  to  them. 

“  Come  and  bring  us  a  change  of 
luck,”  he  cried.  ”  There  never  was 
such  a  dull  game  as  this  since  the  world 
began  !  Would  you  believe  that  we 
have  been  playing  for  three-quarters  of 
an  hour,  and  that  nobody  has  lost  a  sou 
except  myself,  who  am  minus  three  na¬ 
poleons.” 

"I  have  lost  five,”  said  another  man 
in  a  rather  aggrieved  tone. 

"  And  ought  to  have,  lost  five  hun¬ 
dred,”  retorted  the  first  speaker. 
“  What  is  the  use  of  playing  with  a  man 
like  you,  who  always  make  a  point  of 
throwing  good  money  after  bad,  if  no¬ 
body  is  ever  to  get  a  deal  ?  I  don’t 
think  any  single  dealer  has  had  more 
than  two  turns.” 

”  Be  comforted,  de  Monceaux,”  said 
Saint-Luc,  seating  himself  on  the  left 
hand  of  the  grumbler.  “  I  have  brought 
three  hundred  francs  with  me  for  the  ex¬ 
press  purpose  of  losing  them,  and  per¬ 
haps  some  share  of  the  plunder  may  find 
its  way  into  your  pocket.” 

Not  if  you  sit  there,”  rejoined  the 
other.  ”  Your  stake  will  be  covered  three 
times  over  before  I  get  a  chance  of  put¬ 
ting  anything  on.  If  you  think  you  are 
going  to  have  bad  luck,  for  Heaven’s 
sake  seat  yourself  above  instead  of  below 
me.” 

But  L6on  had  taken  the  chair  next  to 
that  which  Saint-Luc  now  occupied,  and 


the  kind-hearted  Vicomte  thought  it 
might  be  for  the  young  man’s  ^nefit 
that  he  should  have  a  mentor  at  his  el¬ 
bow,  so  he  shook  his  head. 

“It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  change 
places  now,”  he  said.  "  But  we  are 
interrupting  the  game.  Whose  deal  is 
it  ?” 

"  It  is  mine,  I  believe,”  answered  de 
Monceaux  ;  “  but  I  have  no  confidence 
in  these  cards.  I  propose  that  we  have 
fresh  ones,  and  begin  over  again. 

So  two  new  packs  were  brought,  and 
being  dealt  round,  the  lowest  card  fell  to 
Saint-Luc,  who  thus  became  dealer, 
much  to  the  disgust  of  his  neighbor. 

“  Is  that  what  you  call  bad  luck  ?”  ex¬ 
claimed  that  ill-used  person,  indignant¬ 
ly.  “I  might  have  known  how  it  would 
1^  !  And  now  I  will  lay  a  hundred 
francs  to  fifty  that  you  win  six  times, 
provided  you  leave  the  stake  up.” 

Saint-Luc  took  the  bet,  laid  a  napo¬ 
leon  on  the  table  as  his  stake,  and  began 
to  deal. 

Chapter  XII. 

LANSQUENET. 

Most  people,  probably,  are  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  rules  of  lansquenet ;  but, 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  not,  a 
short  explanation  shall  be  given — the 
more  willingly  as  the  game  is  one  of  an 
engaging  simplicity.  The  dealer,  after 
laying  down  a  stake,  the  amount  of 
which  is  left  to  his  option,  turns  up  the 
first  two  cards  of  the  pack,  one  for  him¬ 
self  and  one  for  the  table  ;  he  then  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  deal  out  the  cards  till  one  of 
the  same  number  as  either  of  those  al¬ 
ready  displayed  appears.  Should  the 
table  win,  he  loses  his  stake  and  the 
deal  passes  ;  but  if  his  own  card  prove 
successful,  'he  may  either  pocket  his 
winnings  and  surrender  his  deal  to  the 
next  player,  or  leave  both  winnings  and 
stake  up,  and  continue.  The  stake  may 
be  covered  by  one  or  more  of  the  play¬ 
ers,  the  left-hand  neighbor  of  the  dealer 
having  the  first  choice.  In  the  present 
instance,  L^on  being  seated  next  to 
Saint-Luc,  at  once  covered  the  modest 
napoleon  staked  by  his  friend. 

Saint-Luc  won,  and  left  the  two  gold 
pieces  on  the  table,  and  Leon  once  more 
monopolised  the  play.  The  dealer  won 
again,  and  again,  and  yet  again,  but  at 
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the  fifth  time  the  luck  turned,  and  the 
young  marquis  had  the  satisfaction  of 
receiving  back  the  scraps  of  paper  on 
which  he  had  scribbled  the  amount  of 
his  debts,  together  with  twenty  francs  of 
winnings. 

“  That  is  not  the  way  to  play  lansque¬ 
net,  my  friend,”  whispered  Saint-Luc  ; 
but  l.^on,  in  answer  to  the  good-natured 
warning,  only  shrugged  his  shoulders  im¬ 
patiently,  and  muttered,  ”  Je  sais  ce  que 
je  fais”  which,  if  true,  was  a  statement 
little  creditable  to  his  understanding. 
He  put  up  forty  francs  and  lost  them 
immediately.  Then,  for  a  time,  he  got 
no  chance  of  losing  or  winning,  and  sat 
drumming  on  the  table  and  fidgeting 
restlessly  in  his  chair  after  the  manner 
of  inexperienced  gamblers,  who  are  sel¬ 
dom  contented  unless  they  can  be  in  the 
thick  of  the  fray. 

The  game  did  not  at  first  prove  an 
exciting  one.  There  were  no  long  deals, 
very  little  money  changed  hands,  and  at 
the  end  of  an  hour  the  only  player  upon 
whom  Fortune  seemed  to  have  smiled  at 
all  was  Saint-Luc,  who  had  a  little  pile 
of  gold  before  him  ;  whereas  L^on, 
whose  few  coins  had  long  since  vanished, 
had  sent  some  three  hundred  francs 
worth  of  his  signatures  to  different  parts 
of  the  table,  and  was  a  little  inclined  to 
be  querulous  over  his  losses. 

Poor  Leon  had  not  yet  learnt  that  the 
first  duty  of  a  gambler  is  to  preserve  an 
aspect  of  equanimity,  and  that  though 
men  will  bear  with  fools,  and  will  even 
show  marvellous  patience  with  rogues, 
they  will  not  tolerate  one  who  bursts  into 
lamentations  over  his  bad  luck.  He 
offended  in  this  way  more  than  once  in 
the  course  of  the  evening,  but,  perhaps, 
in  consideration  of  his  inexperience,  he 
might  have  been  allowed  to  escape  unre¬ 
buked,  had  he  not  had  the  misfortune  to 
fall  foul  of  M.  de  Monceaux.  That  gen¬ 
tleman,  who  was  no  longer  in  his  first 
youth,  and  had  ,long  since  discovered 
that  the  pastimes  of  this  world  are  but 
weariness  and  vexation  of  spirit,  unless 
they  can  be  made  to  conduce  to  its  com¬ 
forts,  was  accustomed  in  card-playing,  as 
in  all  other  pursuits,  to  regulate  his  con¬ 
duct  in  accordance  with  certain  well-de¬ 
fined  principles.  Throughout  the  evening 
he  had  been  playing  with  more  skill  than 
good  fortune,  but  he  serenely  bided  his 
time,  knowing  that  to  him  who  waits 


opportunity  will  surely  arrive.  Now  it 
came  to  pass  that  Leon,  in  pursuance  of 
his  absurd  system  of  doubling,  had  taken 
up  the  whole  of  the  stake  during  a  rather 
longer  deal  than  usual.  He  was  some 
distance  away  from  the  dealer,  but  none 
of  the  intervening  players  had  cared  to 
interfere  with  the  young  man  after  the 
first  round,  till  some  eight  hundred 
francs  were  on  the  table.  It  was  then 
that  M.  de  Monceaux,  having  carefully 
calculated  that  the  chances  were  now 
about  ten  to  one  in  his  favor,  stepped 
in,  and,  in  the  exercise  of  his  undoubted 
right  as  next  player  to  the  dealer,  cover¬ 
ed  Jhe  whole  sum,  won  it,  and  quietly 
swept  it  down. 

”  Cest  trop  fort!"  exclaimed  L^on, 
throwing  himself  back  in  his  chair.  And 
indeed  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  in¬ 
cident  was  one  which  might  have  tried 
the  patience  of  many  an  older  man. 

”  I  beg  your  pardon,”  said  de  Mon¬ 
ceaux  suavely,  bending  forward  as  he 
spoke,  ”  you  said  something  ?” 

Leon  frowned,  but  made  no  reply. 

”  Perhaps,”  continued  de  Monceaux, 
with  increasing  politeness,  “  M.  le  Mar¬ 
quis  has  not  often  played  this  game. 
Am  I  wrong  in  conjecturing  trom  his 
manner  that  he  believes  me  to  have  in¬ 
fringed  some  rule  ?  In  such  a  case  he 
would  do  well  to  refer  the  matter  to  the 
committee  of  the  club.  Or  if  anything 
in  my  personal  conduct  should  have  dis¬ 
pleased  M.  le  Marquis,  nothing  would 
give  me  greater  pleasure  than  to — ” 

“  Nonsense  !”  interposed  Saint-Luc 
hastily.  ”  Nobody  is  complaining  of 
you,  de  Monceaux  ;  and  we  are  all  wait¬ 
ing  for  you  to  deal.” 

De  Monceaux  shrugged  his  shoulders, 
picked  up  the  cards,  won  three  times 
running,  and  then  took  down  his  gains. 

“  I  trust  M.  le  Marquis  does  not  ob¬ 
ject  to  the  deal  passing,”  he  remarked, 
as  he  handed  the  pack  to  his  neighbor. 

“  I  object  to  nothing,”  returned 
L^on,  wrathfully  ;  “  but  this  I  must 
say — ” 

He  was  cut  short  by  a  smart  blow 
across  his  shins.  Saint-Luc  had  opened 
his  long  legs  like  a  pair  of  scissors  and 
bestowed  this  gentle  correction  impar¬ 
tially  on  his  right  hand  and  on  his  left. 

“  Be  quiet,  L^on,”  he  muttered  ; 
and  then,  turning  to  de  Monceaux, 
”  Hold  your  tongue,  you  old  fire-eater, 
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and  don’t  quarrel  with  boys.  If  you 
must  fight,  come  out  with  me  to-morrow 
morning,  and  you  shall  see  whether  I 
am  still  as  good  a  match  for  you  as  I 
used  to  be  with  the  foils  at  Saint-Cyr.” 

At  this  de  Monceaux,  who  was  a 
good-natured  fellow  enough,  laughed 
and  said,  “No,  thank  you,”  and  so 
peace  was  restored. 

Often  afterwards  Saint-Luc  wondered 
whether  it  was  destiny  or  mere  absence 
of  mind  that  led  him  to  begin  his  deal 
by  putting  up  so  large  a  stake  as  two 
hundred  francs.  He  had  hitherto  taken 
little  interest  in  the  game,  having  alto¬ 
gether  failed  to  find  sufficient  excitement 
therein  to  divert  his  thoughts  from  the 
channel  in  which  they  had  so  steadily 
run  of  late  ;  and  though  the  corporeal 
presence  of  the  Vicomte  de  Saint-Luc 
had  been  visible  at  the  card-table,  pale, 
handsome,  imperturbable,  staking  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  dictates  of  prudence  and 
winning  moderately — the  man  himself 
had  been  wandering  sadly  enough  in  dis¬ 
tant  places — under  the  stars  at  Fort  Na¬ 
poleon,  in  the  garden  of  the  Campagne 
de  Mersac,  through  the  empty  rooms  of 
his  own  deserted  Norman  chateau — who 
knows  where  ?  ^Fhe  little  dispute  be¬ 
tween  L6on  and  de  Monceaux  had 
brought  him  back  to  realities  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  but  now  he  had  drifted  away 
again,  and  pushed  up  the  ten  gold 
pieces  mechanically,  forgetting,  perhaps, 
that  he  was  no  longer  in  Paris,  but  in 
an  Algerian  club,  where  such  sums  were 
more  or  less  of  a  phenomenon. 

L^on  immediately  covered  the  stake. 
The  occurrences  of  the  last  five  minutes 
had  not  tended  to  soothe  the  irritability 
of  that  foolish  young  man,  or  to  bring 
him  to  a  calmer  and  wiser  frame  of 
mind.  He  was  angry  with  himself, 
which  w-as  reasonable  enough  ;  he  was 
very  angry  with  de  Monceauxf  which  was 
perhaps  excusable  ;  but  it  was  certain¬ 
ly  most  unjust  of  him  to  be  furious 
against  Saint-Luc,  who  had  just  got  him 
out  of  an  awkward  scrape.  It  must, 
however,  be  admitted  that  gratitude  for 
such  good  offices  is  seldom  forthcoming 
upon  the  spur  of  the  moment.  But 
lastly,  and  most  foolishly  of  all,  L^on 
was  indignant  with  Luck  ;  and  it  was 
with  an  insane  determination  to  conquer 
that  pitiless  abstraction  that  he  pushed 
a  slip  of  paper  representing  two  hundred 


francs  in  front  of  Saint-Luc’s  ten  napo¬ 
leons,  and  lost  it.  Four  hundred,  then 
eight  hundred,  then  sixteen  hundred 
francs  went  the  same  way.  Saint-Luc 
went  on  dealing,  and  L^on  set  his  teeth 
and  continued  to  stake. 

The  rest  of  the  players,  being  thus  de¬ 
barred  from  taking  any  part  in  the  game, 
looked  on  with  calmness  not  unmixed 
with  disgust. 

When  a  man  begins  his  deal  by  putting 
up  two  hundred  francs,  it  is  natural  to 
expect  that  the  greater  part  of  the  com¬ 
pany  may  be  able  to  secure  some  interest 
in  the  result,  or,  failing  that,  that  they 
may  at  least  have  the  consolation  of  wit¬ 
nessing  an  exciting  contest  between  him 
and  the  adventurous  gambler  who  has 
chosen  to  oppose  him  alone.  But  in 
the  present  instance  there  was  no  pros¬ 
pect  of  any  such  solace.  It  was  evident 
enough  that  Saint-Luc  did  not  choose  to 
win  his  friend’s  money  ;  that  he  would 
go  on  till  he  lost ;  that  the  original  stake 
would  be  the  only  sum  that  would 
change  hands,  and  that  the  turning  up 
of  card  after  card  was,  therefore,  a  pure 
waste  of  time. 

“  I  will  never  sit  down  to  a  card-table 
with  that  young  imbecile  again,”  mutter¬ 
ed  de  Monceaux  to  his  neighbor.  To 
which  the  other  replied, 

“  Nor  I — unless  he  likes  to  play  with 
me  alone.” 

Meanwhile  Saint-Luc  was  having  a 
run  of  good  fortune  such  as  had  not  been 
witnessed  in  that  club  for  many  a  long 
’  day.  Time  after  time  the  dealer’s  card 
came  up  victorious,  and  some  languid 
interest  began  to  be  manifested  in  the 
large  amount  of  money  on  the  table, 
which  had  now  reached  no  less  a  sum 
than  fifty  thousand  francs  odd.  The  fig¬ 
ures  might  be  nearly  nominal,  still  more 
than  one  person  present  felt  a  thrill  on 
seeing  before  him  the  palpable  result  of 
a  two  hundred  francs’  stake  and  nine 
successive  wins.  A  few  bets  were  ex¬ 
changed  as  to  how  long  the  luck  would 
hold  ;  and  when  L6on,  with  hands  that 
trembled  a  little,  added  another  piece  of 
paper  to  those  already  before  the  dealer, 
thus  making  up  a  total  of  over  one  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  francs,  there  was  a  gen¬ 
eral  hush  and  expectancy,  and  all  eyes 
were  turned  upon  the  dealer. 

Saint-Luc,  impassive  and  indifferent, 
took  the  pack  in  his  hand  and  turned 
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up  the  first  two  cards — two  tens.  There 
was  a  general  stir  and  hum,  and  some¬ 
body  called  out — 

“  The  dealer  takes  down  half  the 
stakes.” 

”  Not  unless  he  likes,  I  think,”  said 
Saint-Luc,  looking  up.  “  I  prefer  to 
leave  it  as  it  is.” 

“You  have  no  choice,”  said  de  Mon- 
ceaux.  “  We  made  it  a  rule  here  long 
ago  that  where  two  cards  of  equal  value 
were  turned  up,  the  dealer  must  either 
take  down  the  whole  stake  and  let  the 
deal  pass,  or  half  of  it,  and  continue  to 
deal.” 

“  I  never  heard  of  such  a  rule  in 
Paris,”  answered  Saint-Luc,  manifestly 
annoyed. 

“  It  is  the  rule  here  though,”  persist¬ 
ed  de  Monceaux.  “  We  had  several 
discussions  about  the  matter,  and  we  all 
agreed  that  it  would  be  more  satisfactory 
to  oblige  the  dealer  to  take  advantage  of 
exceptionally  favorable  circumstances. 
There  were  some  people  who  felt  a  deli- 
*  cacy — you  tmderstand.” 

Of  course  there  was  nothing  more  to 
be  said.  If  you  play  in  a  club  you  must 
conform  to  its  rules,  however  absurd. 
Saint-Luc,  with  a  slightly  clouded  brow, 
withdrew  paper  to  the  amount  of  fifty- 
one  thousand  two  hundred  francs.  The 
like  amount  remaining  on  the  table  was 
at  once  covered  by  L6on,  whose  agitation 
had  now  passed  his  powers  of  conceal¬ 
ment.  Come  what  might,  he  must  now 
lose  over  two  thousand  p>ounds,  and  how 
to  raise  the  money  he  scarcely  knew. 

Saint-Luc  turned  up  the  next  two 
cards — two  sevens  !  L6on  might  have 
used  any  language  he  pleased  about  his 
luck  now  without  fear  of  shocking  any 
one’s  sense  of  propriety.  The  sympa¬ 
thies  of  the  whole  company  were  with 
him,  and  found  vent  in  a  subdued  mur¬ 
mur  which  circled  round  the  table.  It 
was  indeed  a  more  cruel  blow  than  any 
man  could  have  anticipated  that  he 
should  not  only  lose  his  money  twice 
running  through  an  altogether  exception¬ 
al  coincidence,  but  that  he  should  lose 
it  to  a  man  who  had  plainly  shown  that 
he  did  not  desire  to  win  it.  L^on,  how¬ 
ever,  held  his  peace.  He  had  defied 
luck,  and  had  got  thoroughly  beaten  ; 
the  shock  had  stunned  and  sobered  him 
at  the  same  time.  One  thing  only  re¬ 
mained  for  him  to  do.  He  once  more 
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covered  the  dealer’s  stake,  and,  resting 
his  head  on  his  hand,  awaited  the  end. 

What  that  end  would  be  no  one  could 
doubt.  The  appearance  of  another  tie 
would  have  been  little  short  of  a  miracle  ; 
the  dealer  had  already  won  eleven  times 
in  succession,  and  the  chances  against 
his  doing  so  again  were  almost  incalcu¬ 
lable.  Moreover,  it  was  quite  clear  that 
he  intended  to  go  on  till  he  should  lose. 
L^on  himself  could  not  but  perceive  this  ; 
yet  his  hands  grew  cold  and  his  heart 
thumped  as  Saint-Luc  proceeded  to  turn 
up  the  cards — a  nine  for  himself  and  a 
two  for  his  antagonist.  With  calm,  al¬ 
most  cruel,  deliberation,  and  in  a  pro¬ 
found  silence,  the  Vicomte  went  on 
through  the  pack.  Ten — king — three 
— five — would  it  never  come  ?  Some¬ 
body  in  the  distance  slammed  a  door, 
and  Saint-Luc  paused  for  a  moment,  and 
looked  over  his  shoulder.  Then  he  con¬ 
tinued  as  slowly  as  before.  Eight — 
six — ace — seven — four — nine  !  For  the 
twelfth  time  the  stake  had  fallen  to  the 
dealer. 

“  And  I  who  never,  in  the  course  of 
a  long  and  eventful  career,  have  won  so 
much  as  six  times  running  !”  exclaimed 
de  Monceaux,  naturally  indignant  at 
such  a  waste  of  Fortune’s  b^t  gifts. 
"Mon  cher"  he  added,  turning  to 
Saint-Luc,  “  I  propose  to  you  that  we 
start  to-morrow  for  Monaco.  I  will  get 
a  week’s  leave  from  my  general  ;  I  will 
w'atch  your  play  and  humbly  follow  it, 
and  I  will  return  here  rich  enough  to 
offer  the  best  dinner  that  Algiers  can 
produce  to  all  the  company.” 

But  Saint-Luc  paid  no  attention  to 
him.  He  glanced  round  the  table,  look¬ 
ed  rather  oddly  for  an  instant  at  Lion’s 
pale  face  and  flashing  eyes,  and  then, 
gathering  together  the  accumulation  of 
paper  before  him,  delivered  up  the  cards 
to  his  neighbor,  remarking  calmly,  as  he 
leant  back  in  his  chair,  ”  The  deal 
passes.” 

“  The  reader  may,  perhaps,  at  some 
time  have  happened  to  watch  two  dogs 
playing  at  fighting — snapping,  snarling, 
showing  glistening  fangs, 'and  rolling  one 
another  over  in  the  dust,  but  all  the  time 
w'ith  an  evident  tacit  understanding  that 
there  was  no  real  quarrel  between  them. 
And  then  he  may  have  seen  one  of 
them,  with  a  swift,  sudden  change  from 
play  into  grim  earnest,  fasten  upon  the 
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Other  and  kill  him  then  and  there,  be¬ 
fore  ever  the  poor  brute  has  had  time  to 
understand  what  is  happening  to  him. 
Greyhounds,  collies,  and  other  sharp¬ 
nosed  dogs  will  do  so  sometimes. 
Anyone  who  has  witnessed  such  a  little 
tragedy,  and  recollects  what  his  feelings 
were  at  the  time  towards  the  murderer, 
may  form  an  idea  of  the  light  in  which 
Saint-Luc's  unexpected  action  caused 
him  to  be  regarded  by  those  who  sat  at 
the  table  with  him.  No  one  spoke — in¬ 
deed,  there  was  nothing  to  be  said  ; 
what  had  been  done  was  strictly  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  rules  of  the  game, 
but  there  was  not  a  man  present  who 
did  not  feel  that  the  poor  young  mar¬ 
quis  had  been  not  only  cruelly  treated 
by  his  friend,  but  morally  defrauded. 
Who  could  suppose  that  he  would  have 
gone  on  staking  in  the  mad  way  he  had 
done  if  he  had  not  shared  the  general 
conviction  that  his  enormous  losses  were 
not  meant  to  be  serious  ?  And  the  fact 
that  Saint-Luc  had  actually  w’on  over 
four  thousand  pounds  already  made  his 
conduct  the  more  inexcusable.  In  the 
first  glow  of  their  generous  sympathy 
and  indignation,  these  young  fellows 
would  willingly  have  placed  their  purses 
at  the  disposition  of  the  victim,  though, 
to  be  sure,  that  would  have  helped  but 
little,  for  not  one  of  them  could  have 
paid  a  twentieth'  part  of  what  he  owed. 

L^n,  in  this  trying  crisis  of  his  life, 
bore  himself  with  a  dignity  and  fortitude 
which  at  once  blotted  out  the  memory  of 
his  previous  petulance.  He  rose  slow¬ 
ly,  and  stood  for  a  moment,  resting  his 
hands  upon  the  table  and  looking  round 
him.  To  his  dying  day  L^on  will  re¬ 
member  that  scene.  The  great  airy 
room,  with  its  polished  floor  and  its  lace 
curtains  swaying  in  the  night  breeze  ; 
the  green  card-table  flooded  with  soft 
light  from  above,  the  gold-laced  staff- 
uniforms  and  the  pale  blue  jackets  of  the 
Chasseurs  d’Afrique,  the  circle  of  cu¬ 
rious,  startled,  upturned  faces,  de  Mon- 
ceaux  frowning  a  little  and  twisting  his 
waxed  moustache,  Saint-Luc  staring 
steadily  before  him,  with  a  countenance 
devoid  of  any  expression  whatever — all 
these,  together  with  a  dozen  other  petty 
details,  make  up  a  picture  which  L^on 
can  summon  up  at  will,  and  which  has 
often  revisited  him  when  he  would  have 
been  very  glad  to  forget  it.  He  remem¬ 


bers,  too,  the  odd  feeling  of  unreality 
which  took  hold  of  him,  the  half  doubt 
as  to  his  own  identity,  his  wonder  at 
finding  his  voice  so  clear  and  steady  and 
under  control. 

"  I  think  I  will  go  away  now,”  he 
said.  ”  I  have  lost  a  good  deal  of 
money — rather  more  than  I  can  afford. 
I  shall  be  able  to  pay  everybody  to-mor¬ 
row,  except  M.  de  Saint-Luc,  whom  I 
shall  have  to  ask  for  a  little  time.”  In 
truth  the  poor  lad  hardly  knew  what  he 
was  saying,  but  felt  only  that  something 
must  be  said,  and  that  he  must  not  dis¬ 
grace  himself.  He  paused — then  bowing, 
added,  “Good-night,  messieurs,”  and 
walked  across  the  room  and  out  of  the 
house. 

Those  who  were  left  sat  in  silence  till 
his  echoing  footsteps  died  away  in  the 
distance,  and  then  de  Monceaux  re¬ 
marked,  ”  That  young  man  will  go  and 
drown  himself.” 

”  No,  he  will  not,”  answered  Saint- 
Luc,  with  a  quiet  smile.  “  He  is  a 
brave  fellow,  and  will  turn  out  well  yet.” 

”  Parbleu  ! — if  you  have  left  him  the 
means,  he  may,”  returned  de  Monceaux, 
rather  roughly,  for  he  was  disgusted  at 
his  friend’s  cynicism. 

Saint-Luc  turned  in  his  chair,  so  as  to 
face  the  aide-de-camp,  and  looked  him 
full  in  the  eyes.  “  A  little  time  ago,” 
he  said,  ”  you  were  ready  to  kill  young 
de  Mersac  because  he  did  not  seem  sat¬ 
isfied  with  your  manner  of  playing.  Do 
you  want  to  quarrel  with  me  now  for 
following  your  example  ?’  ’ 

“  I  seek  no  quarrels  and  refuse  none,” 
replied  de  Monceaux,  curtly.  ”  For  the 
moment  I  am  going  home  to  bed  ;  I 
have  had  enough  of  play  for  one  night.” 
And  so  saying,  he  rose,  buckled  on  his 
sword,  and  strode  away. 

Perhaps  he  was  not  sorry  to  escape 
without  further  words.  Had  it  been  a 
question  of  challenging  any  other  man 
than  Saint-Luc,  he  might  have  been  less 
placable,  but  he  knew  that  he  might  as 
well  stand  up  against  a  mitrailleuse  as 
against  that  notorious  duellist.  And, 
after  all,  it  was  not  his  business  to  fight 
other  men’s  battles.  His  departure  was 
the  signal  for  a  general  move,  and  pres¬ 
ently  Saint-Luc  found  himself  the  sole 
tenant  of  the  club. 

L^on,  meanwhile,  had  wandered  out 
into  the  street,  with  no  very  distinct  idea 
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as  to  where  he  was  or  what  he  intended 
to  do.  After  a  time  he  found  himself 
sitting  on  one  of  the  benches  in  the 
empty  Place  du  Gouvemement,  and,  tak¬ 
ing  out  a  pencil  and  a  bit  of  paper,  be¬ 
gan  to  add  up  his  losses.  The  calcula¬ 
tion  did  not  take  long.  To  de  Mon- 
ceaux  and  one  or  two  other  players  he 
owed  some  small  sums  amounting  in  all 
to  something  over  fifty  pounds,  and  to 
Saint-Luc  exactly  two  hundred  and  fifty- 
five  thousand  eight  hundred  francs. 
For  a  long  time  he  sat  staring  stupidly 
at  the  figures,  and  struggling  in  vain  to 
realise  the  magnitude  of  the  catastrophe 
that  had  occurred  ;  then,  all  of  a  sud¬ 
den,  the  true  nature  of  his  position 
seemed  to  flash  across  him  with  horri¬ 
ble  distinctness.  He  was  very  nearly 
ruined.  Every  invested  penny  he  had 
in  the  world  would  not  realise  the  re¬ 
quired  amount.  He  had  sold  out  a 
large  portion  of  his  patrimony  since  he 
had  come  of  age,  acting  under  good  ad¬ 
vice  in  so  doing,  and  expending  the 
ready  money  thus  acquired  in  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  fresh  land  and  in  farm  improve¬ 
ments.  Within  the  last  few  months  he 
had  bought  a  great  many  costly  agricul¬ 
tural  machines,  which  would,  he  was 
convinced,  make  him  a  richer  man  in  the 
long  run,  though  it  was  only  too  certain 
that,  if  sold  at  the  present  time,  they 
would  not  fetch  half  their  value.  Upon 
the  whole,  it  would  cost  him  a  great  deal 
more  than  ten  thousand  pounds  to  pay 
Saint-Luc.  Nor  was  there  anyone  to 
whom  he  could  apply  for  temporary  aid. 
The  Duchess  had  only  a  life-interest  in 
her  income,  M.  de  Fontvieille  had  long 
since  sunk  his  small  fortune  in  an  an¬ 
nuity,  and  Jeanne’s  share  of  her  father’s 
estate  was,  of  course,  held  in  trust  for 
her.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  L^on 
could  see  nothing  for  it  but  that  he 
must  sell  his  house  and  part  of  his  lands 
for  what  they  would  fetch,  and  retire  to 
that  lonely  farm  on  the  Metidja  plain  of 
which  mention  has  already  been  made. 
Jeanne,  he  thought,  might  live,  till  her 
marriage,  with  the  Duchess,  who  would 
now  have  to  seek  a  new  home.  It  was 
all  very  hard,  poor  L^on  could  not  help 
thinking.  A  man  makes  a  fool  of  him¬ 
self  during  one  brief  half-hour,  and  is 
crippled  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  Surely 
the  punishment  is  out  of  ail  proportion 
to  the  offence  !  And  not  the  least  part 


of  his  misery  was  the  anticipation  of  the 
story  he  would  have  to  relate  at  home 
in  the  course  of  a  few  hours.  How 
should  he  ever  bring  himself  to  tell  what 
must  be  told  ?  Could  he  call  his  sister, 
who  had  devoted  her  whole  life  to  him, 
and  the  kindly,  worldly,  fussy  old  wom¬ 
an  who  had  treated  him  with  all  a 
mother’s  fondness,  if  not  with  quite  a 
mother’s  discretion,  and  who  had  spoilt, 
admired,  and  idolised  him  from  his  cra¬ 
dle — could  he  face  them,  and  say,  “  My 
good  people,  I  am  very  sorry,  but  you 
will  have  to  leave  your  old  home,  and 
the  familiar  rooms,  and  the  garden,  and 
the  orchard,  and  the  woods  that  you 
loved,  and  look  out  for  some  much 
less  spacious  habitation.  I  lost  a  small 
fortune  at  lansquenet  last  night,  and 
now  I  have  got  to  sell  house  and  land, 
and  make  a  fresh  start.  As  for  you,  you 
will  be  a  little  pinched  ;  you  will  have 
to  economise  here  and  there,  and  do 
without  some  of  the  small  luxuries  which 
you  have  come  to  consider  as  necessa¬ 
ries.  I  shall  not  be  able  to  live  with 
you  myself — ” 

"  My  God  !  I  can’t  do  it !”  broke  off 
poor  IvCon  aloud. 

And  then,  for  a  moment,  some  such 
thought  as  that  which  had  occurred  to 
de  Monceaux  did  cross  his  mind.  Yon¬ 
der  lay  the  sea,  calm,  silent,  and  grey 
w ith  the  first  glimmer  of  dawn  1 1  would 
be  easy  enough  to  take  a  boat  and  row 
out  beyond  the  breakwater,  after  sunrise, 
and  bathe.  The  best  of  swimmers  may 
be  seized  with  cramp — there  would  be 
no  scandal.  But  here  common  sense 
stepped  in,  and  pointed  out  that  in  this 
direction  lay  no  hope  of  honorable  es¬ 
cape.  It  was  certain  that  Saint-Luc 
must  be  paid  ;  and  L^on,  even  if  he 
avoided  the  grief  and  shame  of  meeting 
those  dearest  to  him  again,  must  leave 
them,  as  a  legacy,  some  record  of  his 
debt.  He  tried  to  summon  up  all  his 
courage,  and  said  to  himself  that  since 
he  was  obliged  to  do  what  he  would 
rather  die  than  do,  he  would  at  least  go 
through  it  without  flinching.  He  would 
tell  his  story  in  as  few  words  as  possible, 
he  thought,  and  get  it  over.  There 
would  be  no  use  in  weeping,  or  execrat¬ 
ing  his  folly,  or  entreating  for  pardon. 
They  would  understand  better  than  he 
could  express  to  them  how  miserable  he 
was.  Yes,  he  would  tell  Jeanne  first  and 
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then  the  Duchess,  and  in  ten  minutes  it 
would  all  be  done.  He  had  heard  of 
surgical  operations  which  had  lasted 
much  longer  than  that,  and  men  had 
lived  through  them,  and  been  able  to 
speak  of  them  calmly  in  after  years. 
But  when  he  pictured  to  himself  what 
would  follow — the  Duchess’s  tears  and 
lamentations,  as  she  made  her  prepara¬ 
tions  for  departure — Jeanne  moving 
silently  from  room  to  room,  packing  and 
arranging,  with  a  grave,  sorrowful  face, 
worse  than  any  outspoken  reproach,  his 
fortitude  gave  way,  and  throwing  his 
arms  over  the  back  of  the  bench  he  hid 
his  face  in  them  and  groaned. 

After  a  time  some  one  came  behind 
him  and  touched  him  gently  on  the 
shoulder. 

He  started  up,  and  saw  Saint-Luc. 

“  Oh,  is  it  you,  Saint-Luc  ?”  said  he, 
in  a  hurried,  confused  manner.  “  I 
will  be  with  you  directly.  I  must  just 
speak  to  my  sister  and  the  Duchess — it 
will  not  take  ten  minutes — and  then  I 
will  come  back.  I  have  added  up  what 
I  owe  you,  and  it  comes  to  two  hundred 
and  fifty-five  thousand  eight  hundred 
francs,  I  think.  I  shall  be  able  to  pay 
you  before  very  long  ;  but  you  will  un¬ 
derstand  that  it  takes  a  little  time.” 

Saint-Luc  did  not  reply,  but,  passing 


his  arm  through  Lion’s,  led  him  away 
towards  the  Hotel  d’Orient.  The  young 
man  made  no  resistance  till  they  had 
reached  the  door,  then  he  started  and 
drew  back.  ”  Where  are  we  ?”  he 
asked,  pushing  his  hat  back  from  his 
forehead.  “  This  is  your  hotel,  is  it 
not  ?  I  think  I  must  have  fallen  asleep. 
I  must  be  going  home  now.” 

“  Not  at  this  hour,”  said  Saint-Luc, 
quietly.  “It  is  morning  already,  and 
you  would  disturb  them.  You  can  have 
the  bedroom  next  to  mine,  and  if  you 
have  anything  to  say  about  money  mat¬ 
ters,  we  will  discuss  it  at  breakfast.  In 
the  meantime,  the  best  thing  you  can  do 
is  to  take  off  your  clothes  and  get  to 
sleep.  ’  ’ 

The  young  man  made  some  faint  effort 
at  opposition,  but  he  was  too  confused 
and  weary  to  hold  out  long  ;  and  half 
an  hour  afterwards  he  was  in  bed,  and 
sleeping  as  soundly  as  if  the  events  of 
the  evening  had  been  merely  a  troubled 
dream. 

Saint-Luc  peeped  in  at  him  presently 
through  the  half-open  door,  and  then 
stealing  away  on  tip-toe  to  his  own  win¬ 
dow,  lighted  a  cigar  and  watched  the  sun 
rise  from  behind  the  shadowy  Djurdjura 
r  an  ge. — Corn  hill  Magazi fu. 


SPRING’S  GIFTS. 

BY  ALEXANDER  H.  JAPP. 


I. 

Spring  hath  her  daily  gifts  most  choice  and  meet. 
The  smile  of  airy  welcome  on  her  face  ; 

She  plants  her  flowers  in  unexpected  place, 

.\nd  sheds  her  promise  richly  at  our  feet. 

But,  ah  !  her  airy  smile  is  all  to  fleet, 

And  much  she  leaves  unwritten  of  her  grace, 

For  these  bald  patches  in  the  interspace 
Are  alien  to  her  wooing  touches  sweet. 

And  were  the  Spring  indeed  more  perfect-drest 
In  warmer  colors  and  gradated  hues. 

What  then  were  left  for  Summer’s  sun  and  glow  ? 

Of  Autumn’s  red,  and  breezy  blue,  what  use  ? 

Each  season  hath  its  own  peculiar  show, 

And  each  atones  the  failures  of  the  rest. 
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II. 

And  so  in  life  :  Man’s  spirit,  ever  prone 
To  wander  from  the  present,  seeks  elate 
On  tiptoe  for  the  still  more  perfect  state, 

And  vantage-point  would  make  of  royal  throne. 

In  nothing  is  perfection  :  all  doth  own 
The  ‘  little  rift  ’  that,  widening,  soon  or  late 
Will  make  the  beauty  that  we  contemplate 

But  dust  and  ashes.  Thus  new  seeds  are  sown  : 

And  these  the  seeds  of  Charity’s  fair  Spring, 

And  seeds  of  Summer’s  warmth  and  golden  glow. 

And  Autumn’s  fruited  wealth  of  calm  and  peace  ; 

And  those  the  seeds  of  Winter’s  ivy  show. 

And  icy  winds’  destructive  chastening. 

That  each  from  each  may  draw  most  fond  release. 

Belgravia  Magazine. 
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Credulity  is  a  phenomenon  of  per¬ 
sistent  recurrence  in  the  history  of  man¬ 
kind,  but  its  manifestations,  on  a  large 
scale,  vary  from  age  to  age,  according  to 
the  differing  character  of  its  chief  fac¬ 
tors,  ignorance  and  curiosity.  Igno¬ 
rance,  pure  and  simple,  of  Nature  and 
men,  of  life  and  books,  is  usually  coup¬ 
led  with  a  restless  inquisitiveness  and 
insatiable  thirst  for  news  regardless  of 
its  quality.  The  credulity  bred  of  this 
union  becomes  the  prey  of  gross  and 
vulgar  frauds  addressed  to  any  prevailing 
disposition  or  current  prejudice  of  the 
time.  Learned  ignorance,  i.e.,  the  lack 
of  any  knowledge  of  the  world  and  its 
pursuits  with  the  exception  of  one  ab¬ 
sorbing  object  of  study,  is  commonly 
united  with  a  curiosity,  the  restricted 
scope  of  which  only  renders  it  the  more 
morbidly  active.  Credulity  is  as  com¬ 
mon  among  experts  as  the  world  at 
large,  but  the  frauds  which  victimise 
them  must  be  contrived  with  special 
skill,  so  as  to  appeal  to  their  ruling  pas¬ 
sion  and  arouse  their  enthusiasm,  with¬ 
out  appearing  to  offend  the  conditions 
of  which  their  experience  qualifies  them 
to  judge.  The  several  characteristics 
here  referred  to  may  be  illustrated  by 
two  remarkable  cases,  one  of  which  oc¬ 
curred  at  the  outset  and  the  other  at  the 
close  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

In  1704  Anne  has  been  on  the  throne 


two  years.  The  Tories  are  in  the  secure 
possession  of  power  and  office,  and  fresh 
lustre  has  just  been  conferred  upon  their 
administration  and  the  national  arms  by 
the  victory  of  Blenheim  and  the  capture 
of  Gibraltar.  The  atmosphere  is  stormy 
with  theological  controversy,  but  the 
strength  and  piopularity  of  the  Estab¬ 
lished  Church  have  been  demonstrated 
beyond  doubt  in  the  recent  debates  upon 
the  Bill  of  Conformity,  and  Noncon¬ 
formists,  Nonjurors,  and  Catholics 
alike  must  hide  their  diminished  heads. 
The  pleasure-seeking,  gossip-loving  so¬ 
ciety  of  London  is  in  full  career  of  its 
pursuit  after  every  species  of  novelty 
and  excitement.  The  gaming-tables  at 
White’s  and  other  chocolate  and  coffee¬ 
houses,  the  public  lotteries  and  the  po¬ 
litical  clubs  are  unfailing  sources  of  at¬ 
traction.  Duncan  Campbell,  the  deaf 
and  dumb  fortune-teller,  holds  daily  re¬ 
ceptions  at  which  persons  of  the  highest 
rank  seek  his  oracular  counsel  upon 
doubtful  cases  of  love,  intrigue,  or  spiec- 
ulation.  The  wits  at  Will’s  are  discuss¬ 
ing  the  merits  of  Addison’s  Campaign, 
and  enjoying  the  caustic  satire  of  the 
Tale  of  a  Tub  and  the  Battle  of  the 
Books,  by  which  Swift  has  just  leapt 
into  fame.  The  latest  works  of  Con¬ 
greve  and  Wycherley  draw  crowded  au¬ 
diences  to  the  leading  theatres  ;  and 
rumors  are  afloat  respecting  a  project  for 
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performing;  an  intermezzo  of  Italian  Music 
at  York  Buildings.  These  competing 
claimants  for  the  town’s  favor  are  all  at 
once  set  aside  by  the  arrival  of  a  new 
lion,  who  absorbs  public  curiosity  by  the 
romantic  interest  of  his  character  and 
adventures.  He  is  a  young,  “  middle- 
sized,  well-shaped”  man  of  fair  com¬ 
plexion,  giving  the  name  of  George 
Psalmanazar,  a  converted  savage  from 
the  tropics,  who  still  retains  a  preference 
for  his  old  diet  of  roots  and  raw  meat, 
but  in  all  other  respects  conforms  to 
the  usages  of  civilised  society.  He  has 
come  to  England  at  the  invitation  of 
Dr.  Compton,  Bishop  of  London,  to 
whom  he  has  been  recommended  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Innes,  chaplain  of  a  Scotch 
regiment  in  the  Dutch  service.  These 
are  his  preliminary  credentials.  His 
account  of  himself  is  as  follows  : — 

He  was  born  of  a  noble  family  in  the 
island  of  Formosa,  situate,  as  all  the 
world  knows,  in  the  Pacific,  off  the 
coast  of  China.  At  an  early  age  he  was 
placed  by  his  father  under  the  tuition  of 
a  learned  man  who  passed  for  a  Japanese 
then  on  a  visit  to  the  island,  from  whom 
he  acquired  not  only  the  ordinary  in¬ 
struction  of  a  Formosan  youth  in  the 
national  creed  and  literature,  but  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  Latin.  This 
teaching  was  enlivened  by  glowing  nar¬ 
rations  of  the  wonders  of  Europe  which 
inflamed  his  young  imagination,  and 
when  his  tutor  suddenly  declared  an  in¬ 
tention  of  undertaking  a  journey  thither, 
Psalmanazar  entreated  permission  to  ac¬ 
company  him.  The  tutor  assented  with 
much  apparent  reluctance,  but  enjoined 
the  youth  to  keep  the  matter  a  secret 
from  his  father,  some  of  whose  money 
it  would  be  necessary  to  borrow  for  the 
expenses  of  the  journey.  The  fugitives 
made  good  their  way  to  the  coast  and 
embarked  for  one  of  the  Philippine  is¬ 
lands,  whence  they  sailed  to  Goa ; 
thence  by  Gibraltar  to  Toulon  and 
finally  reached  Avignon.  Here,  at  the 
J  esuits’  College,  the  pretended  J  apanese 
announced  himself  to  his  astonished 
pupil  as  Father  de  Rode,  a  missionary 
brother  of  the  Order,  who  had  assumed 
the  disguise  in  which  he  visited  Formosa 
(from  which  ail  Christians  were  legally 
excluded)  with  the  pious  design  of  sav¬ 
ing  one  heathen  soul.  All  the  learning 
and  skill  of  the  Father  and  his  brethren 
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was  then  employed  to  bring  about  the 
youth’s  conversion  ;  but  without  suc¬ 
cess.  His  mother-wit,  sharpened  by 
education,  enabled  him  to  detect  the 
fallacy  of  the  arguments  which  main¬ 
tained  Jesuitical  Christianity  to  be  a 
more  reasonable  creed  than  Formosan 
paganism.  The  baffled  doctors  having 
threatened  him  with  the  Inquisition, 
Psalmanazar  managed  to  escape  from 
Avignon.  After  leading  a  vagrant  life 
for  some  months,  he  was  pressed  into 
the  service  of  the  Elector  of  Cologne. 
At  Sluys,  whither  his  regiment  marched, 
two  Protestant  chaplains  endeavored  to 
convert  him,  the  one  to  Lutheranism,  the 
other  to  Calvinism,  but  the  weapons  of 
consubstantiation  and  predestination 
proved  powerless  against  the  shield  of 
his  heathen  incredulity.  Mr.  Innes,  the 
chaplain  of  Brigadier  Lauder,  governor 
of  the  town,  then  entered  the  lists  as 
champion  of  the  Church  of  England.  A 
brief  exposition  of  its  tenets  sufficed  to 
convince  Psalmanazar  of  their  truth,  and 
he  became,  to  use  his  own  language,  a 
willing  proselyte  to  ”  a  religion  that  was 
not  embarrassed  with  any  of  those  ab¬ 
surdities  which  are  maintained  by  the 
various  sects  in  Christendom.”  He  was 
at  once  baptised,  the  Brigadier  standing 
his  sponsor,  and  obtained  his  discharge 
from  the  army.  The  news  of  so  re¬ 
markable  a  conversion  was  communicat¬ 
ed  by  Mr.  Innes  to  the  Bishop  of  Lon¬ 
don,  who  invited  him  and  Psalmanazar 
over  to  England. 

This  interesting  narrative  of  savage  inr 
nocence,  Jesuit  cunning,  and  Anglican 
skill  takes  the  heart  of  London  by 
storm,  and  disarms  the  animosities  of  all 
parties  by  its  appeal  to  common  sympa¬ 
thies.  The  Tories,  headed  by .  the 
clergy,  are  delighted  at  such  a  signal 
demonstration  of  the  superior  claims  of 
Anglicanism  to  any  other  form  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  and  the  Whigs  to  find  their  sus¬ 
picions  of  Jesuitry  so  strongly  confirm¬ 
ed.  The  fashionable  world  is  enraptured 
with  the  acquisition  of  a  visitor  so  abso¬ 
lutely  fresh,  a  young  man  of  noble  birth, 
uncommon  ability,  good  looks,  and  fair 
breeding,  a  Christian  who  was  once  by 
his  own  confession  a  cannibal.  The 
wits  and  philosophers  are  curious  re¬ 
specting  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
Formosans,  their  language  and  religion, 
upon  all  which  subjects  he  affords  ample 
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information.  He  is  petted  and  feted 
accordingly  in  the  highest  circles,  dining 
now  with  “  my  Lord  Pembroke,”  now 
with  ”  my  Lady  Powis  is  invited  to 
Sion  House  and  the  Royal  Society,  and 
at  the  residence  of  its  secretary,  Mr. 
(afterwards  Sir  Hans)  Sloane,  meets  his 
Excellency  Baron  Spannheim,  the  Prus¬ 
sian  Envoy.  A  few  detractors  of  his 
merits  are  of  course  to  be  found,  but 
jealousies  invariably  attend  upon  a  suc¬ 
cessful  career,  and  all  objections  to  the 
credibility  of  his  story  will  soon  be  set 
at  rest  by  the  appearance  of  the  histori¬ 
cal  work  upon  which  he  is  known  to  be 
engaged.  This  volume  is  published  in 
the  course  of  the  same  year,  a  transla¬ 
tion  from  the  author’s  Latin,  hastily 
made  at  the  urgent  request  of  the  book¬ 
sellers  who  are  eager  to  gratify  the  pub¬ 
lic  appetite.  It  bears  the  following  title  : 
”  An  Historical  and  Geographical  De¬ 
scription  of  Formosa,  an  island  subject 
to  the  Emperor  of  Japan,  giving  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  religion,  customs,  manners, 
&c.,  of  the  inhabitants  ;  together  with  a 
relation  of  what  happened  to  the  author 
in  his  travels,  particularly  his  confer¬ 
ences  with  the  Jesuits  and  others  in 
several  parts  of  Europe.  Also  the  his¬ 
tory  and  reasons  of  his  conversion  to 
Christianity,  with  his  objections  against 
it  in  defence  of  Paganism,  and  their  an¬ 
swers,  &c.  To  which  is  prefixed  a  pref¬ 
ace  in  vindication  of  himself  from  the 
reflections  of  a  Jesuit  lately  come  from 
China,  with  an  account  of  what  passed 
between  them.  By  George  Psalmanazar, 
a  native  of  the  said  island,  now  in  Lon- 
•don.  Illustrated  with  several  cuts.” 

After  a  grateful  dedication  to  the 
Bishop  of  London,  the  author  com¬ 
mences  a  long  preface  by  charging  the 
Dutch  historian  Candidius,  and  all  other 
writers  upon  Formosa,  with  gross  igno¬ 
rance  or  glaring  falsehood, which  it  is  the 
object  of  his  work  to  expose.  He  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  describe  his  contest  with  Father 
Fountenay,  a  Jesuit  missionary  newly 
;arrived  from  China,  whose  effrontery  in 
•challenging  certain  of  his  statements  at 
,a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Society  he  chas¬ 
tised  as  it  deserved  ;  and  concludes  the 
preface  with  a  fervent  thanksgiving  to 
God  for  the  blessings  of  his  conversion. 
The  first  hundred  and  fifty  pages  of  the 
work  are  occupied  with  a  narrative  of 
the  author’s  adventures,  the  substance 


of  which  we  have  already  given,  and  a 
copious  profession  of  his  faith  in  Angli¬ 
can  Christianity.  A  description  of 
Formosa  follows.  We  learn  that  the 
capital  error  of  its  previous  historians  is 
their  concurrent  assertion  that  the  sov¬ 
ereignty  of  the  island  is  vested  in  the 
Emperor  of  China.  To  vindicate  the 
dignity  of  his  nation  and  establish  the 
truth  of  history  upon  a  firm  basis, 
Psalmanazar  epitomises  the  annals  of  the 
kingdom  for  the  last  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years,  to  show  how,  after  the  long 
reign  of  a  native  dynasty,  one  Meryaan- 
danoo,  a  Chinese  fugitive,  by  divers  in¬ 
trigues  usurped  the  throne  of  Japan  and 
subsequently  that  of  Formosa.  That 
there  may  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  correct¬ 
ness  of  this  information,  the  letter  which 
Meryaandanoo  addressed  to  the  native 
monarch  whom  he  eventually  deposed, 
whereby  he  obtained  admission  into  the 
island,  is  set  out  verbatim. 

We  are  then  informed  touching  the 
civil  and  religious  government  of  the 
country.  Under  the  latter  head  the  au¬ 
thor  recounts  the  historical  foundation  of 
the  polytheism  by  law  established.  The 
sacrifice  of  boys’  hearts  to  the  number 
of  i8,oco  per  annum  is  its  leading  rite. 
Plans  of  the  chief  temple  and  its  altars 
are  given  in  illustration.  We  have  next 
a  description  of  the  great  religious  fes¬ 
tivals  and  the  ceremonies  observed  at 
birth,  marriage,  and  death.  'Phe  na¬ 
tional  belief  respecting  a  future  state  is 
based  upon  the  transmigration  of  souls, 
males  having  the  preference  of  choice. 
The  soul  of  a  woman,  it  is  held,  “  can¬ 
not  attain  eternal  rest  until  it  has  in¬ 
formed  the  body  of  a  man.  Some  in¬ 
deed  think  that  if  it  animate  the  body  of 
a  male  beast,  it  is  sufficient  to  attain  as 
great  happiness  as  it  is  capable  of.” 

A  minute  account  of  the  Formosan 
priesthood  is  followed  by  details  respect¬ 
ing  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  with  numerous  illustrations.  The 
upper  classes,  of  which  the  author  is  a 
member,  are  as  fair-skinned  as  Euro¬ 
peans,  owing  to  their  practice  of  living 
during  the  hot  season  either  in  caverns 
underground,  among  dense  groves  which 
exclude  the  sun,  or  in  tents  kept  cool 
by  p>erpetual  sprinkling  with  water. 
Their  dress,  to  judge  from  the  illustra¬ 
tions,  is  partially  European  in  fashion, 
although  from  the  description  of  some 
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of  its  materials,  such  as  tiger,  leopard, 
and  bear  skins,  it  would  seem  scarcely 
suited  to  a  tropical  climate.  The  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  chief  cities  and  buildings 
prove  the  national  architecture  to  be  a 
novel  amalgamation  of  the  classical  and 
Chinese  styles.  Under  the  head  of  diet 
we  are  informed  of  a  remarkable  pecu¬ 
liarity  in  the  organisation  of  the  Formo¬ 
san  reptilia.  The  islanders  are  wont  to 
beat  live  serpents  “  with  rods  until  they 
be  very  angry,  and  when  they  are  in  this 
furious  passion  all  the  venom  that  was 
in  the  body  ascends  to  the  head,  which, 
being  then  cut  off,  there  remains  no 
more  poison  in  the  body,  which  may 
therefore  be  safely  eaten,”  Thus,  says 
the  author  on  the  subject  of  meals,  “  all 
who  can  live  without  working  eat  their 
breakfast  about  seven  of  the  clock  in 
the  morning  ;  first  they  smoke  a  pipe  of 
tobacco,  then  they  drink  bohea,  green, 
or  sage  tea  ;  afterwards  they  cut  off  the 
head  of  a  viper  and  suck  the  blood  out 
of  the  body.  This,  in  my  humble  opin¬ 
ion,  is  the  most  wholesome  breakfast  a 
man  can  make.”  Flesh  is  usually  eaten 
raw  by  the  Formosans.  Though  not  ha¬ 
bitual  cannibals,  they  eat  the  bodies  of 
their  enemies  taken  in  war  and  also  of 
“  malefactors  legally  executed.  The 
flesh  of  the  latter  is  our  greatest  dainty, 
and  is  four  times  dearer  than  other  rare 
and  delicious  food.”  Under  special  cir¬ 
cumstances,  moreover,  a  Formosan  hus¬ 
band,  whose  wife  has  offended  him, 
soothes  his  injured  feelings  by  resorting 
to  cannibalism.  Having  first  sent  for  his 
wife’s  father  and  other  members  of  her 
family,  ”  sometimes  with  fiery  indigna¬ 
tion  he  strikes  her  into  the  breast  with  a 
dagger,  and  sometimes  to  show  his  re¬ 
sentment  he  will  take  her  heart  out 
hastily  and  eat  it  before  her  relations.” 

Of  natural  curiosities  in  the  island, 
perhaps  the  most  extraordinary  is  the 
suspension  of  the  law  of  gravitation  in 
the  case  of  a  tree  called  Charpok,  which 
differs  from  all  other  trees  in  "  that 
whereas  their  fruit  hangs  downward,  the 
fruit  of  this  stands  upright."  In  his 
concluding  chapter,  which  treats  of  the 
Formosan  language,  the  author  dwells  at 
some  length  upon  its  alphabet  and  gram¬ 
matical  structure,  and  adds  specimens 
of  the  written  character  which  are  to  be 
read  from  right  to  left.  Though  not 
stated  to  be  cognate  to  any  other  lan- 
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guage,  the  presence  of  Greek  roots  is 
noticeable  ;  for  example,  in  the  words 
gnosophes  (priests),  koriam  (lord).  May 
(and),  &c.  On  this  point,  however,  the 
author  does  not  comment,  although  men¬ 
tioning  the  curious  fact  that  Greek  is 
generally  taught  in  the  public  academies. 

The  first  edition  of  the  work  was  rap¬ 
idly  sold,  and  a  second  called  for  in 
the  following  year.  In  the  interval 
Psalmanazar  was  sent  to  Oxford  by  the 
Bishop  of  London  and  other  patrons,  in 
order  to  complete  his  education  and 
prepare  himself  for  returning  as  a  mis¬ 
sionary  to  the  island.  Some  account  of 
an  interview  with  him  at  this  period  has 
been  left  by  a  contemporary.*  Being 
questioned  respecting  the  average  dura¬ 
tion  of  life  in  Formosa,  he  stated  it  to 
range  from  100  to  120,  a  longevity  which 
he  ascribed  to  the  national  practice  of 
sucking  warm  viper’s  blood  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  A  lady  of  the  party  expressing  hor¬ 
ror  at  its  being  the  custom  of  Formosan 
husbands  to  cut  off  the  heads  of  their  un¬ 
faithful  wives,  he  protested  that  he  could 
not  even  now  consider  jt  a  sin,  but  ad¬ 
mitted  smilingly  that  it  was  certainly 
“  unmannerly.”  He  did  not  remain 
long  at  Oxford,  being  called  to  London 
that  he  might  superintend  the  issue  of 
his  second  edition.  The  preface  and 
several  passages  of  the  text  testify  to  the 
growth  of  a  formidable  crop  of  objections 
to  the  truth  of  his  narrative  since  the 
first  edition  appeared.  Of  these  the  au¬ 
thor  deals  with  twenty-five,  some  of 
which  would  perplex  a  skilled  casuist ; 
but  with  charming  agility  he  manages 
either  to  evade  or  leap  over  every  diffi¬ 
culty.  His  statement,  for  example,  that 
18,000  boys’  hearts  were  annually  sacri¬ 
ficed,  has  been  questioned  on  the  ground 
that  such  a  practice  would  long  since 
have  depopulated  the  island  ;  but  he  ex¬ 
plains  that  he  only  referred  to  this  num¬ 
ber  as  legally  required  by  the  priests. 
Bribery,  prompted  by  parental  affection, 
no  doubt  tended  greatly  to  diminish  it. 
Does  anyone  question  his  ability  to  re¬ 
member  the  precise  words  of  the  letter 
written  by  Meryaandanoo  ?  The  answer 
is  simple  and  sufficient :  ”  My  father  has 
a  copy  of  the  letter  by  him.” 

The  preface  briefly  alludes  to  a  recent 
conversation  which  the  author  had  with 


*  Gentleman' s  Magazine,  vol.  xxxv.  p.  78 
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“  Captain  Halley,  Savilian  Professor  of 
the  Mathematics,  Oxford,  and  some 
other  gentlemen,”  touching  the  sun’s 
position  at  mid-day  and  the  duration  of 
twilight  in  Formosa,  all  their  inquiries 
upon  which  subjects  he  declares  were 
satisfactorily  answered.  On  turning  to 
the  chapter  that  treats  of  ”  the  situa¬ 
tion,  &c.,  of  the  isle,”  we  find  a  pas¬ 
sage  not  contained  in  the  first  edition 
wherein  the  sun’s  verticality  at  midsum¬ 
mer  is  curtly  mentioned.  To  unenlight¬ 
ened  readers  these  passages  might  seem 
commonplace  announcements.  "  Rem 
acu  teiigisti !"  cried  those  in  the  secret. 
The  eminent  astronomer  and  his  learned 
companions,  Drs.  Mead  and  Woodward, 
gave  their  own  version  of  the  conversa¬ 
tion  referred  to.  When  they  questioned 
him  respecting  the  sun’s  position  and 
the  length  of  twilight,  he  was  utterly 
dumbfoundered.  In  anyone  less  re¬ 
markable  for  exact  observation  and  re¬ 
tentive  memory,  a  lapse  on  such  points 
might  not  excite  suspicion  ;  in  Psalma- 
nazar’s  case  the  savans,  coupling  it  with 
the  other  incredibilities  of  his  story,  can 
arrive  at  but  one  conclusion — that  he  is 
an  impudent  impostor. 

Slowly  and  reluctantly  the  public  mind 
was  brought  to  acquiesce  in  this  view. 
For  a  considerable  time  the  adventurer 
braved  exposure,  and  retained  a  congre¬ 
gation  of  believers.  Some  influential 
patrons  procured  him  private  tutorships, 
a  regimental  clerkship,  and  other  ap¬ 
pointments,  but  he  failed  to  keep  them. 
His  next  stroke  of  impmsture  was  to  lend 
his  name  to  the  advertisements  of  one 
Pattenden,  the  inventor  of  a  “  white 
Japan  enamel,”  which  the  public  was 
requested  to  believe  had  been  prepared 
from  a  Formosan  recipe.  The  public, 
however,  either  questioned  the  statement, 
or  whether,  if  true,  the  enamel  was  rec¬ 
ommended  by  its  origin — at  any  rate 
declined  to  purchase  it.  He  maintained 
his  assumed  character  nevertheless  for 
some  years  longer,  and  so  late  as  1716 
found  a  sufficient  number  of  subscribers 
to  make  up  an  annuity  of  20/.  or  30/.  for 
him  as  a  ”  convert,”  He  eventually 
underwent  what  appears  to  have  been  a 
genuine  conversion,  abandoned  his  ca¬ 
reer  of  imposture,  and  set  about  ob¬ 
taining  an  honest  livelihood.  Few 
rogues  have  ended  their  days  so  credit¬ 
ably.  Through  the  aid  of  a  kindly  pub- 
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Usher  he  procured  employment  as  a  liter¬ 
ary  drudge,  and  for  half  a  century  work¬ 
ed  upon  the  Universal  History  and  other 
meritorious  but  now  obsolete  produc¬ 
tions.  He  long  outlived  his  infamy,  and 
the  world — if  it  heard  his  name  at  all — 
knew  it  only  as  that  of  a  learned,  assid¬ 
uous,  inoffensive  man  of  letters.  Dr. 
Johnson  delighted  in  his  society,  and 
has  recorded  him  with  affectionate 
praise  as  one  of  the  best  men  he  had 
ever  known.  He  died  in  1763,  leaving 
directions  that  his  MS.  autobiography 
should  be  published  for  the  benefit  of 
his  executrix,  an  old  woman  in  whose 
house  he  had  long  lodged.  This  singu¬ 
lar  narrative,  published  in  the  following 
year,  contains  a  full  confession  of  what 
the  writer  calls  “  the  base  and  shameful 
imjx)Sture  of  passing  upon  the  world  for 
a  native  of  Formosa  and  a  convert  to 
Christianity,  and  backing  it  with  a  ficti¬ 
tious  account  of  that  island  and  of  my 
own  travels,  conversion,  &c.,  all  or  most 
of  it  hatched  in  my  own  brain  without 
regard  to  truth  or  honesty.” 

While  maintaining  reserve  as  to  his 
real  name,  parentage,  and  place  of  birth, 
he  confesses  that  “  out  of  Europe  I  was 
not  born,  nor  educated,  nor  ever  trav¬ 
elled.”  He  received  his  early  training 
under  the  Jesuits  in  the  south  of  France, 
to  whom  he  was  indebted  for  his  pro¬ 
ficiency  in  Latin  and  the  acquaintance 
which  he  displayed  with  the  current 
questions  of  theological  polemics.  Pre¬ 
ferring  a  vagabond  life  in  France  and 
Germany  to  any  settled  occupation,  but 
finding  it  difficult  to  subsist,  he  assumed 
the  disguise  of  a  Japanese  convert  for 
the  purpose  of  exciting  sympathy.  Fail¬ 
ing  in  this  attempt,  he  adopted  the  rSle 
of  a  heathen  fugitive,  and  invented  the 
outlines  of  the  imposture  which  he  sub¬ 
sequently  elaborated  in  his  Account  0/ 
Formosa.  Having  been  pressed  into  the 
service  of  the  Elector  of  Cologne,  and 
accompanying  his  regiment  to  Sluys,  he 
there  fell  in  with  Innes,  who  undertook 
to  convert  him  to  Christianity.  During 
the  colloquies  that  ensued,  the  chaplain 
discovered  and  taxed  him  with  the  im¬ 
posture  ;  but,  instead  of  disclosing  it, 
proposed  to  become  his  accomplice.  A 
scheme  which  should  be  mutually  ad¬ 
vantageous  was  then  matured  between 
them.  Innes  saw  the  opportunity  which 
offered  of  securing  a  reputation  for  pro- 
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fesslonal  zeal  and  a  prospect  of  prefer¬ 
ment,  while  Psalmanazar  was  ambitious 
of  obtaining  his  discharge  from  the  army 
and  figuring  as  a  lion  in  London  society. 
Having  gone  through  the  farce  of  “  con¬ 
verting”  his  confederate,  Innes  found  a 
dupe  in  Brigadier  Lauder,  who  consented 
to  stand  as  sponsor  at  the  baptism. 
The  story  was  then  communicated  to  the 
Bishop  of  London,  who  unhesitatingly 
received  it  for  gospel,  and  gave  the  chap- 
lian  and  his  proselyte  the  desired  invi¬ 
tation  to  England.  Soon  after  their  ar¬ 
rival,  a  lucrative  regimental  chaplaincy 
in  Portugal  became  vacant,  and  was 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  Innes,  who  left 
Psalmanazar  to  carry  on  the  fraud  alone, 
which  he  proceeded  to  do  in  the  manner 
already  told. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  one  or 
both  of  these  astute  knaves  had  formed 
a  shrewd  estimate  of  the  character  of  the 
society  which  they  undertook  to  delude. 
The  inception  of  the  scheme  was  due  to 
Psalmanazar,  but  Innes  must  be  credited 
with  the  idea  of  executing  it  in  England, 
and  cloaking  it  in  the  attractive  garb  of 
religion.  In  the  excited  state  of  the 
public  mind  upon  that  subject,  no  bait 
could  be  better  timed  than  a  fiction 
which  aggravated  the  Protestant  hatred 
of  Jesuitical  craft  and  exalted  the  via 
media  of  Anglicanism  above  all  the  rest 
of  the  Reformed  Churches.  That  the 
religious  world  of  England  had  recently 
begun  to  feel  interested  in  missions  to 
the  heathen,  was  another  fact  which  the 
chaplain  with  his  professional  training 
was  not  likely  to  overlook.  The  histor¬ 
ical  details  of  the  fraud  were  concocted 
by  Psalmanazar  alone,  after  he  had  re¬ 
sided  for  some  months  in  England,  and 
enjoyed  ample  opportunities  cf  obser\'a- 
tion.  The  systematic  shape  in  which 
they  appear  in  his  work  may  thus  be  re¬ 
garded  as  embodying  his  deliberate  cal¬ 
culation  of  the  extent  to  which  the  pub¬ 
lic  appetite  for  marvels  would  bear 
cramming.  No  society,  perhaps,  ever 
afforded  a  better  subject  for  experiment 
than  that  in  which  he  found  himself. 
The  faithful  mirror  of  the  time  which 
Steele  and  Addison  held  up  for  it  in  the 
Spectator,  has  reflected  one  feature  of  its 
likeness  as  especially  prominent.  Athens, 
Rome,  and  Paris,  in  their  most  frivolous 
days,  cannot  have  displayed  a  more  fe¬ 
verish  eagerness  "  to  tell  and  to  hear 


some  new  thing,”  than  possessed  the 
London  of  Anne.  In  one  paper,  mark¬ 
ed  by  his  favorite  vein  of  quiet  satire, 
Addison  ridicules  ”  the  general  thirst 
after  news”  which  could  not  be  sated 
without  some  daily  draught,  however  va¬ 
pid  or  stale.  ‘‘It  is  notorious,”  he 
says,  ‘‘  that  men  who  frequent  coffee¬ 
houses  and  delight  in  news  are  pleased 
with  everything  that  is  matter  of  fact, 
so  it  be  what  they  have  not  heard  be¬ 
fore.  A  victory  or  a  defeat  is  equally 
agreeable  to  them  ;  the  shutting  of  a 
cardinal’s  mouth  pleases  them  one  post, 
and  the  opening  of  it  another.  .  .  . 
They  read  the  advertisements  with  the 
same  curiosity  as  the  articles  of  public 
news,  and  are  as  pleased  to  hear  of  a 
piebald  horse  that  is  strayed  out  of 
a  field  near  Islington  as  of  a  whole  troop 
that  has  been  engaged  in  any  foreign  ad¬ 
venture.  In  short,  they  have  a  relish 
for  everything  that  is  news,  let  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  it  be  what  it  will ;  or,  to  speak 
more  properly,  they  are  men  of  a  vora¬ 
cious  appetite  but  no  taste.”  The  writer 
in  whose  mouth  he  puts  these  observa¬ 
tions  is  represented  as  a  ‘‘  projector  who 
is  willing  to  turn  a  penny  by  this  re¬ 
markable  curiosity  of  his  countrymen,  ’  ’ 
and  accordingly  proposes  to  start  ”  a 
daily  paper  which  shall  comprehend  in 
it  all  the  most  remarkable  occurrences 
in  every  little  town,  village,  and  hamlet 
that  lie  within  ten  miles  of  London.”* 
In  another  paper  Addison  illustrates 
the  avidity  with  which  the  quidnuncs  of 
the  day  seized  upon  any  material  for 
gossip,  however  untrustworthy,  by  re¬ 
counting  how  he  tracked  from  coffee¬ 
house  to  coffee-house  the  passage  of  a 
casual  report  that  the  King  of  France 
was  dead,  and  how  the  serious  discus¬ 
sions  to  which  it  gave  rise  suddenly  col¬ 
lapsed  upon  the  arrival  of  another  report 
that  His  Majesty  had  just  taken  an  air¬ 
ing,  t 

The  advantage  which  charlatans  took 
of  this  disposition  in  the  public  mind  to 
accept  any  statement  for  truth  is  the 
subject  of  other  papers  from  the  pen  of 
Steele.  Of  Duncan  Campbell,  the  deaf 
and  dumb  fortune-teller,  already  named, 
he  says  ”  that  the  blind  Tiresias  was 
not  more  famous  in  Greece  than  this 
dumb  artist  has  been  for  some  years  last 
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past  in  the  cities  of  London  and  West¬ 
minster.”*  All  classes  of  society  show¬ 
ed  an  equal  readiness  to  take  pretenders 
at  their  own  valuation,  and  a  robustness 
of  faith  that  was  staggered  by  no  demon¬ 
stration  of  their  falsehood.  ”  There  is  ' 
hardly  a  man  in  the  world,  one  would 
think,  so  ignorant  as  not  to  know  that 
the  ordinary  quack  doctors  who  publish 
their  great  abilities  in  little  brown  billets, 
distributed  to  all  that  pass  by,  are  to  a 
man  impostors  and  murderers.  Yet 
such  is  the  credulity  of  the  vulgar  and 
the  impudence  of  these  professors  that 
the  affair  still  goes  on,  and  new  prom¬ 
ises  *of  what  was  never  done  before  are 
made  every  day.”  After  quoting  one  of 
these  advertisements  from  a  “  professed 
surgeon,  lately  come  from  his  travels, 
after  twenty-four  years’  practice  by  sea 
and  land,”  who  affects  to  cure  "  all  dis¬ 
eases  incident  to  men,  women  and 
children,”  Steele  proceeds — “  There  is 
something  unaccountably  taking  among 
the  vulgar,  in  those  who  come  from  a 
great  way  off.  Ignorant  people  of  qual¬ 
ity,  as  many  there  are  of  such,  doat  ex¬ 
cessively  this  way,  many  instances  of 
which  every  man  will  suggest  to  himself, 
without  my  enumerating  them.”  Among 
the  impostors  who  profitably  traded  upon 
this  footing,  he  names  ”  a  doctor,  in 
Mouse  Alley,  near  Wapping,  who  sets 
up  for  curing  cataracts  upon  the  credit 
of  having,  as  his  bill  sets  forth,  lost  an 
eye  in  the  Emperor’s  service.  His  pa¬ 
tients  come  in  upon  this,  and  he  shows 
the  muster-roll,  which  confirms  that  he 
was  in  his  Imperial  Majesty’s  troops, 
and  he  puts  out  their  eyes  with  great 
success.”! 

It  was  on  the  symptoms  of  this  epi¬ 
demic  phrenitis,  while  yet  in  an  early 
stage,  that  Psalmanazar  reckoned  for 
success.  Having  already  secured  the 
suffrages  of  the  religious  world,  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  draw  the  majority  of  his  dupes 
from  the  class  to  which  Steele  refers  as 
“  ignorant  people  of  quality.”  The  Sir 
Plumes  and  Dapperwits,  who  passed 
their  lives  in  retailing  club  and  coffee¬ 
house  gossip,  required  no  better  evi¬ 
dence  of  his  savage  origin  than  that  he 
ate  roots  and  raw  meat,  and  told  mon¬ 
strous  stories  of  cannibal  atrocity  and 
repulsive  modes  of  life.  The  fine  ladies 
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to  whom  these  marvels  were  repeated 
were  well  disposed  to  a  visitor  who  de¬ 
scribed  a  state  of  existence  so  unlike 
their  own.  An  affected  love  of  simplic¬ 
ity  is  a  familiar  characteristic  of  the 
most  artificial  societies,  and  there  are  al¬ 
ways  to  be  found  “  Mrs.  Merdles,”  who, 
though  forced  to  live  in  the  fashionable 
world,  ”  are  pastoral  to  a  degree  by  na¬ 
ture,  and  would  have  been  charmed  to 
be  savages  in  the  tropical  seas.”  Psalma¬ 
nazar  had  wit  to  discern  the  prevalence 
of  a  tendency  which  had  already  given 
rise  to  “  Arcadian”  verse,  and  was 
about  to  develop>e  the  “  Dresden-Shep- 
herd  period”  of  art,  and  played  his 
game  accordingly  His  invention  of  a 
barbarous  alphabet  and  grammar  was 
plausible  enough  to  mystify  even  men 
of  culture,  acquainted  only  with  the 
classical  languages  of  Europe,  and  igno¬ 
rant  of  the  rudiments  of  comparative 
philology.  Literary  critics  were  equally 
baffled  by  the  ingenuity  with  which, while 
pretending  to  rectify  the  mis-statements 
of  previous  historians,  he  pieced  to¬ 
gether  so  much  of  their  information  as 
sufficed,  with  additions  of  his  own,  to 
compose  an  independent  narrative.  It 
was  not  until  the  light  of  a  positive  sci¬ 
ence  had  been  brought  to  bear  upon  his 
fabrication  that  its  true  character  was 
detected. 

Early  in  1795,  Mr.  Samuel  Ireland, 
well  known  in  the  literary  world  of  Lon¬ 
don  as  a  collector  of  rare  books  and 
prints,  and  the  author  of  several  contri¬ 
butions  to  belles  lettres,  publicly  an¬ 
nounced  that  he  had  come  into  posses¬ 
sion  of  a  large  number  of  MSS.  in  the 
handwriting  of  Shakespeare,  the  authen¬ 
ticity  of  which  he  was  desirous  of  sub¬ 
mitting  to  the  opinion  of  all  competent 
judges.  His  latest  illustrated  work  had 
been  devoted  to  the  scenery  of  the  War¬ 
wickshire  Avon,  which  he  had  explored 
with  the  particular  object  of  gleaning 
any  unknown  memorials  relating  to  the 
poet,  of  whose  genius  and  fame  he  was 
a  fervently  avowed  worshipper  ;  so  that 
this  momentous  discovery  appealed  to 
the  sympathy  of  all  likeminded  enthu¬ 
siasts  as  the  legitimate  reward  of  much 
pious  labor.  His  invitation  to  inspect 
the  MSS.  was  accepted  by  a  large  con¬ 
course  of  the  brotherhood,  including  sev¬ 
eral  men  of  high  literary  distinction. 
Few  living  scholars  were  more  erudite 
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than  Dr.  [Parr,  Dr.  Valpy,  and  Dr. 
Joseph  Warton.  George  Chalmers  and 
John  Pinkerton  were  experts,  specially 
skilled  in  old  English  literature.  The 
professional  antiquaries  were  well  rep¬ 
resented  by  Sir  Isaac  Heard,  Garter 
King-at-Arms,  and  Francis  Townshend, 
Windsor  Herald  ;  and  miscellaneous  men 
of  letters  by  R.  B.  Sheridan,  Sir  Her¬ 
bert  Croft,  H.  J.  Pye,  the  Poet  Laureate, 
and  J ames  Boswell.  After  carefully  col¬ 
lating  the  principal  MSS.  w’ith  the  poet’s 
undoubted  autographs,  these  critics  ex¬ 
pressed  a  firm  conviction  of  their  authen¬ 
ticity,  and  a  certificate  to  that  effect 
was  numerously  signed.  A  collection  of 
rarer  literary  and  biographical  value  was 
certainly  never  offered  to  the  world.  It 
comprised  the  entire  MS.  of  Leary  vary¬ 
ing  in  some  important  respects  from  the 
printed  copies  ;  a  fragment  of  Hamlet ; 
two  unpublished  plays,  entitled,  Vorti- 
gern  and  Henry  the  Second ;  a  number 
of  books  from  the  poet’s  library,  enrich¬ 
ed  with  copious  marginal  notes  ;  be¬ 
sides  letters  to  Anne  Hathaway,  Lord 
Southampton,  and  others  ;  a  Profession 
of  Faith,  legal  contracts,  deeds  of  gift, 
and  autograph  receipts.  The  external 
evidence  for  the  authenticity  of  these 
precious  remains  was  pronounced  by  the 
attesting  critics  to  be  strikingly  confirm¬ 
ed  by  their  internal  evidence.  The  in¬ 
imitable  style  of  the  master  was  to  be 
clearly  discerned  in  the  unpublished 
writings.  After  hearing  the  Profession 
of  Faith  read,  Warton  exclaimed,  “  We 
have  very  fine  things  in  our  Church  Ser¬ 
vice,  and  our  Litany  abounds  with  beau¬ 
ties  ;  but  here  is  a  man  who  has  distanced 
us  all !”  Boswell,  before  signing  the 
certificate  of  authenticity,  fell  upon  his 
knees  to  kiss  “  the  invaluable  relics  of 
our  bard,”  and,  “  in  a  tone  of  enthu¬ 
siasm  and  exultation,  thanked  God  that 
he  had  lived  to  witness  the  discovery, 
and  .  .  .  could  now  die  in  peace.  ”  The 
public  interest  excited  by  the  discovery 
was  so  great  that  Mr.  Ireland’s  house  in 
Norfolk  Street  was  besieged  by  visitors, 
and  he  had  to  limit  their  number  by  or¬ 
ders  and  the  days  of  admission  to  three  in 
the  week.  The  publication  of  the  MSS. 
by  subscription  was  soon  announced, 
and  the  first  volume  wa.s  issued  in  1796 
at  the  price  of  four  guineas,  under  the 
editorship  of  Mr.  Ireland.  The  list  of 
subscribers  for  this  handsome  folio  fn- 


cluded  many  persons  of  celebrity,  be¬ 
sides  those  already  named,  and  the  com¬ 
mittees  of  several  public  libraries. 

In  an  ornate  preface  the  editor,  de¬ 
scribing  the  instalment  as  “  part  of  that 
valuable  treasure  of  our  Shakespeare, 
which  having  been  by  accident  discover¬ 
ed  in  MS.,  has  since  been  deposited  in 
his  hands,”  assures  the  public  that  from 
the  ”  first  moment  of  their  discovery  he 
has  labored  by  every  means  to  inform 
himself  with  respect  to  the  validity  of 
these  interesting  papers  that  ”  he  has 
courted,  he  has  even  challenged  the 
critical  judgment  of  those  who  are  best 
skilled  in  the  poetry  or  phraseology  of 
the  times  in  which  Shakespeare  lived,  as 
well  as  those  whose  profession  or  course 
of  study  has  made  them  conversant  with 
ancient  deeds,  writings,  seals,  and  auto¬ 
graphs  that,  not  content  with  having 
them  tested  by  “  the  scholar,  the  man  of 
taste,  the  antiquarian,  and  the  herald,” 
he  has  submitted  them  to  the  “  practical 
experience  of  the  paper-maker,  ”  and,  as 
the  result  of  these  investigations,  has 
“  the  satisfaction  of  announcing  to  the 
public  that,  as  far  as  he  has  been  able  to 
collect  the  sentiments  of  the  several 
classes  of  persons  above  referred  to,  they 
have  unanimously  testified  in  favor  of 
their  authenticity,  and  declared  that 
where  there  was  such  a  mass  of  evi¬ 
dence,  internal  and  external,  it  was  im¬ 
possible,  amidst  such  various  sources  of 
detection,  for  the  art  of  imitation  to 
have  hazarded  so  much  without  betray¬ 
ing  itself,  and  consequently  that  these 
papers  can  be  no  other  than  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  Shakespeare  himself.”  Respect¬ 
ing  the  source  whence  they  were  obtain¬ 
ed,  some  little  reserve  was  unavoidably 
necessary.  The  editor  ”  received  them 
from  his  son,  Samuel  William  Henry  Ire¬ 
land,  a  young  man  then  under  nineteen 
years  of  age,  by  whom  the  discovery  was 
accidentally  made  at  the  house  of  a 
gentleman  of  considerable  property.” 
The  contracts  to  which  Shakespeare  was 
a  party  were  "  first  found  among  a  mass 
of  family  papers,  and  soon  afterwards 
the  deed  of  gift  to  William  Henry  Ire¬ 
land,  described  as  Shakespeare’s  friend, 
in  consequence  of  having  saved  his 
life  from  drowning  in  the  Thames.” 
The  owner  of  the  papers  was  struck  by 
the  coincidence  that  they  should  be  dis¬ 
covered  by  a  namesake  of  this  person, 
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who  bore  the  same  arms,  and  when 
further  searches  disclosed  the  existence 
of  some  title-deeds  which  established 
his  right  to  a  valuable  estate,  he  gener¬ 
ously  rewarded  the  young  antiquary’s 
services  by  a  present  of  all  the  Shakes- 
p>earian  MSS.  that  could  be  found  at 
either  of  his  houses  in  town  or  country. 
The  most  precious  portions  of  the  col¬ 
lection  were  brought  to  light  at  the  lat¬ 
ter.  Permission  to  pmblish  them  had 
been  given  by  the  owner,  but  with  the 
express  stipulation  that  his  name  should 
not  api>ear.  His  reasons  for  withhold¬ 
ing  it  the  editor  did  not  feel  justified  in 
asking,  nor  would  he  importune  him 
“  to  subject  himself  to  the  impertinence 
and  licentiousness  of  literary  curiosity 
and  cavil,  unless  he  should  himself  vol¬ 
untarily  come  forward.  ”  The  supposi¬ 
tion  that  a  disclosure  of  the  name  was 
req>”‘site  to  remove  any  doubts  respect¬ 
ing  the  authenticity  of  the  MSS.  would 
be  scouted  by  "  the  real  critic  or  anti¬ 
quarian”  as  an  insult  to  his  ”  art  or 
science.”  ”  So  superior  and  transcend¬ 
ent  is  the  genius  of  Shakespeare  that 
scarce  any  attempts  to  rival  or  imitate 
him,  and  those  too  contemptible  to  no¬ 
tice,  have  ever  been  made.”  The 
style  would  speak  for  itself.  “To  the 
man  of  taste  and  lover  of  simplicity,  to 
the  sound  critic  ...  it  will  be  appar¬ 
ent,  upon  collating  the  printed  copies 
of  Lear  with  the  MS.  now  discovered, 
that  the  alterations  in  the  former  were 
introduced  by  the  players,  and  are  de¬ 
viations  from  that  spontaneous  flow  of 
soul  and  simple  diction  which  so  emi¬ 
nently  distinguish  this  Great  Author  of 
Nature.”  Parallel  passages  from  the 
MS.  and  the  quarto  of  1608  are  adduced 
.for  comparison.  In  Act  II.  scene  2, 
the  speech  of  Goneril’s  steward  is  thus 
given  in  the  quarto  : — 

Tript  me  behinde,  being  down,  insulted,  raild, 
And  put  upon  him  such  a  deal  of  man 
That  worthied  him,  got  praises  of  the  King 
For  him  attempting  who  was  self-subdued. 
And  in  the  flechment  of  this  dread  exploit 
Drew  on  mee  heere  againe  ; 

where  the  MS.  reads  ; — 

Tript  mee  behynde  beynge  downe  insultede 
raylde. 

And  putte  onnt  hymme  soe  much  e  the  manne 
That  worthydde  hymme  and  gette  hymme prayses 
0  the  Kinge 

And  forrt  the  attempte  of  thys  his  softe  subdud 
exployte 

Drew  onne  mee  heere  agayne. 


In  like  manner  the  phrase  “  presented 
nakedness”  in  the  quarto  has  been  cor¬ 
rupted  from  “  Adam-lyke  nakednesse” 
in  the  MS.  The  poet’s  own  opinion  of 
these  variations  between  the  original  and 
the  printed  text  of  his  plays  is  plainly 
declared  in  a  deed  of  trust  to  John 
Hem ynge,  which  forms  part  of  the  present 
collection  :  “  Sho**  they  bee  ever  agayne 
imprintedd,  I  doe  orderr  thatt  theye  bee 
soe  donn  from  these  mye  true  writtenn 
playes,  ande  nott  from  those  nowe  prynt- 
ed.” 

The  preface  concludes  with  a  glowing 
announcement  of  the  yet  unpublished 
manuscripts,  including  the  “  play  of 
Vortigem,  now  preparing  for  representa¬ 
tion  at  Drury  Lane.”  Facsimiles  are 
then  given  of  the  acknowledged  auto¬ 
graphs  of  Shakespeare  for  comparison 
with  the  signatures  attached  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  documents.  Passing  over  such 
as  are  of  a  formal  character,  we  will  se¬ 
lect  extracts  from  those  which  illustrate 
the  personal  indicia  of  style  relied  upon 
by  the  editor  and  his  fellow  experts  as 
the  crucial  evidence  of  authenticity. 
The  first  shall  be  from  a  letter  address¬ 
ed  by  the  poet  to  “  Anna  Hatherre- 
waye,”  enclosing  a  braided  lock  of  his 
hair  : — 

I  praye  you  perfume  thys  mye  poore  locke 
with  thye  balmye  kysses,  forre  thenne  indeede 
shalle  Kynges  themmeselves  bowe  and  paye 
homage  toe  itte.  I  doe  assure  thee  no  rude 
hande  hath  knottedde  itte — thye  Willye  alone 
hath  done  the  worke.  Neytherre  the  gyldedde 
bawble  thatte  envzronnes  the  heade  of  Majestye 
noe  norre  honourres  moste  weyghtye  woulde 
give  mee  halfe  the  joye  as  didde  thysse  mye 
lyttle  worke  forre  thee.  The  feelinge  thatte 
dydde  nearest  approache  untoe  itte  was  thatte 
whiche  commeth  nyghest  unto  God,  meeke  and 
gentle  charytye,  forre  thatte  virrtue  O  Anna 
doe  I  love,  doe  I  cheryshe  thee  inne  mye 
hearte,  forre  thou  arte  ass  a  talle  cedarre 
stretchynge  forthe  its  branches,  and  succour- 
ynge  the  smalle  plants  fromme  nyppynge 
wioneterre  or  the  boysterousse  wyndes. 
Farewelle,  toe-morrowe  bye  times  I  wille  see 
thee,  tille  thenne  Adewe  sweet  love. 

Thine  everre, 

William  Shakespeare. 

We  have  next  a  copy  of  verses  to  the 
same  lady,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
specimen  ; — 

Though  Age  with  witherd  hand  doe  stryke 
The  forme  moste  fayre,  the  face  moste  bryghte, 
S  tille  do  the  she  leave  unnetouchedde  and 
trewe, 

Thye  Willye’s  love  and  freyndshyppe  too. 
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A  letter  of  acknowledgment  to  Lord 
Southampton  for  an  act  of  bounty  runs 
in  this  strain  : — 

Gratitude  is  alle  I  have  toe  offer,  and  that  is 
tooe  great  and  tooe  sublyme  a  feeling  for  poore 
mortals  toe  expresse.  O  my  Lorde,  itte  is  a 
budde  which  blossommes,  blooms,  butte  never 
dyes  ;  itte  cherishes  sweet  Nature,  and  lulls  the 
calme  breaste  toe  softe,  softe  repose. 

The  Profession  of  Faith,  which  im¬ 
pressed  Dr.  Wharton  by  its  superiority 
to  the  English  Church  Service,  con¬ 
cludes  thus  : — 

O  God  I  manne  as  I  am,  frayle  bye  nature, 
fulle  offe  synne,  yette  greate  G^  receyve  me 
toe  thye  tosomme,  where  all  is  sweete  con- 
tente  and  happynesse,  alle  is  blysse  where 
discontente  is  neverre  hearde,  butte  where  onne 
bond  of  freyndeshippe  unytes  alle  menne. 
Forgive  O  Lorde  alie  our  synnes,  and  withe 
thye  grete  goodnesse  take  usse  alle  toe  thye 
breaste  1  O  cherishe  usse  like  the  sweete 
chickenne  thatte  under  the  coverte  offe  herre 
spreadynge  wings  rcceyves  herre  lyttle  broode 
and  hoverynge  overe  themme,  keepes  themme 
harmlesse  and  in  safetye. 

Wm.  Shakespeare. 

Shakesperian  students  of  our  own  day 
will  require  no  further  evidence  to  de¬ 
termine  their  judgment  upon  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  authenticity,  and  may  have  a 
difficulty  in  believing  that  anyone  of  the 
smallest  critical  sagacity  or  training  can 
have  been  for  an  instant  deceived.  Yet 
such  mawkish  stuff  as  this,  unworthy 
of  a  "  Laura  Matilda’s”  brewing,  was 
potent  enough  to  inspire  conviction,  not 
only  in  experts  so  learned  as  Parr  and 
Chalmers,  but  in  a  wit  and  dramatist  so 
brilliant  as  Sheridan.  He  was  eager  to 
secure  the  unpublished  play  of  Vortigern 
for  Drury  Lane,  of  which  he  was  then 
lessee,  and  his  interest  prevailed  over 
that  of  Harris,  the  manager  of  Covent 
Garden,  who  offered  a  carte  blanche  for 
the  privilege  of  representation.  Upon 
payment  of  300/.,  and  an  undertaking 
to  divide  the  profits  for  sixty  nights, 
the  play  was  made  over  to  him.  Linley 
having  composed  music  for  the  play, 
and  prologues  being  written  by  the  Lau¬ 
reate  and  Sir  James  Bland  Burgess,  it 
was  announced  for  performance  in  the 
spring  of  1796,  with  John  and  Charles 
Kemble  and  Mrs.  Jordan  in  the  lead¬ 
ing  parts.  On  the  appearance  of  the 
advertisements,  Edmund  Malone,  the 
first  Shakespearian  critic  of  the  day, 
who  had  already  detected  the  spurious¬ 
ness  of  the  published  manuscripts,  and 


was  engaged  upon  an  elaborate  analysis 
of  them,  warned  the  public  by  handbills 
to  put  no  faith  in  Vortigern.  As  coun¬ 
ter-bills  were  immediately  issued  by  the 
Irelands,  this  only  had  the  effect  of 
stimulating  curiosity  upon  the  subject. 
John  Kemble,  however,  who  was  equally 
persuaded  of  the  imposture,  though 
bound  by  his  engagement  with  Sheridan 
to  take  the  part  assigned  to  him,  used 
all  his  influence  as  stage  manager  to 
make  the  performance  ridiculous.  In 
the  attempt  to  fix  it  for_  April  Fool’s 
Day  he  was  overruled,  but  succeeded  in 
selecting  the  farce  of  A/y  Grandmother 
as  an  after-piece.  To  secure  an  adverse 
verdict  from  the  public,  he  is  said  to 
have  instructed  a  band  of  claqueurs  to 
hiss  at  a  given  signal,  but  the  charge  of 
his  having  resorted  to  such  unworthy 
tactics  rests  upon  very  doubtful  authori¬ 
ty.*  The  house  was  crowded,  and  the 
piece  received  a  quiet  hearing  until  the 
fifth  act  was  reached,  in  the  second 
scene  of  which  a  speech  of  Vortigem’s 
contained  the  ominous  line — 

And  when  this  solemn  mockery  is  o’er. 

This  Kemble  delivered  with  marked 
emphasis,  and  the  clamor  which  follow¬ 
ed  showed  that  his  shot  had  told.  Hav¬ 
ing  paused  for  a  moment,  he  repeated 
the  line  in  a  tone  of  such  sardonic  scorn 
that  no  one  in  the  house  could  mistake 
his  meaning,  and  the  rest  of  the  piece 
was  inaudible. 

Though  the  author  must  be  allowed 
some  imitative  ingenuity  in  modelling  a 
few  declamatory  passages  upon  the  dic¬ 
tion  of  the  Elizabethan  dramatists,  the 
impudence  of  his  attempt  to  father  his 
bantling  on  Shakespeare  may  be  suffi¬ 
ciently  estimated  by  an  extract  from 
one  of  the  songs  ; — 

She  sang,  while  from  her  eye  ran  down 
The  silv’ry  drop  of  sorrow  ; 

From  grief  she  stole  away  the  crown. 
Sweet  patience  too  did  borrow  ; 

Pensive  she  sat  while  fortune  frown’d 

And  smiling,  woo’d  sad  melancholy. 

Soon  after  the  fiasco  of  Vor tiger n, 
Malone  published  his  “  Enquiry  into 
the  Authenticity”  of  the  manuscripts. 
His  exposure  of  their  factitious  archaism 
was  fairly  complete.  Apart  from  the 
suspicion  attaching  to  the  unsupported 


♦  W.  H.  Ireland’s  Preface  to  Vortigern,  1832. 
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who  bore  the  same  arms,  and  when 
further  searches  disclosed  the  existence 
of  some  title-deeds  which  established 
his  right  to  a  valuable  estate,  he  gener¬ 
ously  rewarded  the  young  antiquary’s 
services  by  a  present  of  all  the  Shakes¬ 
pearian  MSS.  that  could  be  found  at 
either  of  his  houses  in  town  or  country. 
The  most  precious  portions  of  the  col¬ 
lection  were  brought  to  light  at  the  lat¬ 
ter.  Permission  to  publish  them  had 
been  given  by  the  owner,  but  with  the 
express  stipulation  that  his  name  should 
not  appear.  His  reasons  for  withhold¬ 
ing  it  the  editor  did  not  feel  justified  in 
asking,  nor  would  he  importune  him 
“  to  subject  himself  to  the  impertinence 
and  licentiousness  of  literary  curiosity 
and  cavil,  unless  he  should  himself  vol¬ 
untarily  come  forward.”  The  supposi¬ 
tion  that  a  disclosure  of  the  name  was 
req>"site  to  remove  any  doubts  respect¬ 
ing  the  authenticity  of  the  MSS.  would 
be  scouted  by  “  the  real  critic  or  anti¬ 
quarian”  as  an  insult  to  his  “  art  or 
science.”  “  So  superior  and  transcend¬ 
ent  is  the  genius  of  Shakespeare  that 
scarce  any  attempts  to  rival  or  imitate 
him,  and  those  too  contemptible  to  no¬ 
tice,  have  ever  been  made.”  The 
style  would  speak  for  itself.  “To  the 
man  of  taste  and  lover  of  simplicity,  to 
the  sound  critic  ...  it  will  be  appar¬ 
ent,  upon  collating  the  printed  copies 
of  Lfar  with  the  MS.  now  discovered, 
that  the  alterations  in  the  former  were 
introduced  by  the  players,  and  are  de¬ 
viations  from  that  spontaneous  flow  of 
soul  and  simple  diction  which  so  emi¬ 
nently  distinguish  this  Great  Author  of 
Nature.”  Parallel  passages  from  the 
MS.  and  the  quarto  of  1608  are  adduced 
.for  comparison.  In  Act  II.  scene  2, 
the  speech  of  Goneril’s  steward  is  thus 
given  in  the  quarto  : — 

Tript  me  behinde,  being  down,  insulted,  raild, 
And  put  upon  him  such  a  deal  of  man 
That  worthied  him,  got  praises  of  the  King 
For  him  attempting  who  was  self-subdued, 
And  in  the  flechment  of  this  dread  exploit 
Drew  on  mee  heere  againe  ; 

where  the  MS.  reads  : — 

Tript  mee  behynde  beynge  downe  insultede 
raylde. 

And  putte  onne  kymme  sot  much  o  the  matine 
That  wonhydde  hymme  and^ette  hymmeprayses 
o  the  Kinge 

And  forre  the  attempte  of  thys  his  softe  subdud 
exployte 

Drew  onne  mee  heere  agayne. 


In  like  manner  the  phrase  “  presented 
nakedness”  in  the  quarto  has  been  cor¬ 
rupted  from  “  Adam-lyke  nakednesse” 
in  the  MS.  The  poet’s  own  opinion  of 
these  variations  between  the  original  and 
the  printed  text  of  his  plays  is  plainly 
declared  in  a  deed  of  trust  to  John 
Hemynge,  which  forms  part  of  the  present 
collection  :  “  Sho**  they  bee  ever  agayne 
imprintedd,  I  doe  orderr  thatt  theye  bee 
soe  donn  from  these  mye  true  writtenn 
playes,  ande  nott  from  those  nowe  prynt- 
ed.” 

The  preface  concludes  with  a  glowing 
announcement  of  the  yet  unpublished 
manuscripts,  including  the  “play  of 
Vortigem,  now  preparing  for  representa¬ 
tion  at  Drury  Lane.”  Facsimiles  are 
then  given  of  the  acknowledged  auto¬ 
graphs  of  Shakespeare  for  comparison 
with  the  signatures  attached  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  documents.  Passing  over  such 
as  are  of  a  formal  character,  we  will  se¬ 
lect  extracts  from  those  which  illustrate 
the  personal  indicia  of  style  relied  upon 
by  the  editor  and  his  fellow  experts  as 
the  crucial  evidence  of  authenticity. 
The  first  shall  be  from  a  letter  address¬ 
ed  by  the  poet  to  “  Anna  Hatherre- 
waye,”  enclosing  a  braided  lock  of  his 
hair  : — 

I  praye  you  perfume  thys  mye  poore  locke 
with  thye  balmye  kysses,  forre  thenne  tndeede 
shalle  Kynges  themmeselves  bowe  and  paye 
homage  toe  itte.  I  doe  assure  thee  no  rude 
hande  hath  knotteddc  itte — thye  Willye  alone 
hath  done  the  worke.  Neytherre  the  gyldedde 
bawble  thatte  envzronnes  the  heade  of  Majestye 
noe  norre  honourres  moste  weyghtye  woulde 
give  mee  halfe  the  joye  as  didde  thysse  mye 
lyttle  worke  forre  thee.  The  feelinge  thatte 
dydde  nearest  approache  untoe  itte  was  thatte 
whiche  commeth  nyghest  unto  God,  meeke  and 
gentle  charytye,  forre  thatte  virrtue  O  Anna 
doe  I  love,  doe  I  cheryshe  thee  inne  mye 
hearte,  forre  thou  arte  ass  a  talle  cedarre 
stretchynge  forthe  its  branches,  and  succour- 
ynge  the  smalle  plants  fromme  nyppynge 
winneterre  or  the  boysterousse  wyndes. 
Farewelle,  toe-morrowe  bye  times  I  wille  see 
thee,  tille  thenne  Adewe  sweet  love. 

Thine  evcrre, 

William  Shakespeare. 

We  have  next  a  copy  of  verses  to  the 
same  lady,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
specimen  : — 

Though  Age  with  witherd  hand  doe  stryke 
The  forme  moste  fayre,  the  face  moste  bryghte, 
S  tille  do  the  she  leave  unnetouchedde  and 
trewe, 

Thye  Willye’s  love  and  freyndshyppe  too. 
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A  letter  of  acknowledgment  to  Lord 
Southampton  for  an  act  of  bounty  runs 
in  this  strain  : — 

Gratitude  is  alle  I  have  toe  offer,  and  that  is 
tooe  great  and  tooe  sublyme  a  feeling  for  poore 
mortals  toe  expresse.  O  my  Lorde,  itte  is  a 
budde  which  blossommes,  blooms,  butte  never 
dyes  ;  itte  cherishes  sweet  Nature,  and  lulls  the 
calme  breaste  toe  softe,  softe  repose. 

The  Profession  of  Faith,  which  im¬ 
pressed  Dr.  Wharton  by  its  superiority 
to  the  English  Church  Service,  con¬ 
cludes  thus  : — 

O  God  I  manne  as  I  am,  frayle  bye  nature, 
fulle  offe  synne,  yette  greate  G^  receyve  me 
toe  thye  tosomme,  where  all  is  sweete  con- 
tente  and  happynesse,  alle  is  blysse  where 
discontente  is  neverre  hearde,  butte  where  onne 
bond  of  freyndeshippe  unytes  alle  menne. 
Forgive  O  Lorde  alle  our  synnes,  and  withe 
thye  grete  goodnesse  take  usse  alle  toe  thye 
breaste  1  O  cherishe  usse  like  the  sweete 
chickenne  thatte  under  the  coverte  offe  herre 
spreadynge  wings  rcceyves  herre  lyttle  broode 
and  hoverynge  overe  themme,  keepes  themme 
harmlesse  and  in  safetye. 

Wm.  Shakespeare. 

Shakesperian  students  of  our  own  day 
will  require  no  further  evidence  to  de¬ 
termine  their  judgment  upon  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  authenticity,  and  may  have  a 
difficulty  in  believing  that  anyone  of  the 
smallest  critical  sagacity  or  training  can 
have  been  for  an  instant  deceived.  Yet 
such  mawkish  stuff  as  this,  unworthy 
of  a  “  Laura  Matilda’s”  brewing,  was 
potent  enough  to  inspire  conviction,  not 
only  in  experts  so  learned  as  Parr  and 
Chalmers,  but  in  a  wit  and  dramatist  so 
brilliant  as  Sheridan.  He  was  eager  to 
secure  the  unpublished  play  of  Vortigern 
for  Drury  Lane,  of  which  he  w’as  then 
lessee,  and  his  interest  prevailed  over 
that  of  Harris,  the  manager  of  Covent 
Garden,  who  offered  a  carte  blanche  for 
the  privilege  of  representation.  Upon 
payment  of  300/.,  and  an  undertaking 
to  divide  the  profits  for  sixty  nights, 
the  play  was  made  over  to  him.  Linley 
having  composed  music  for  the  play, 
and  prologues  being  written  by  the  Lau¬ 
reate  and  Sir  James  Bland  Burgess,  it 
was  announced  for  performance  in  the 
spring  of  1796,  with  John  and  Charles 
Kemble  and  Mrs.  Jordan  in  the  lead¬ 
ing  parts.  On  the  appearance  of  the 
advertisements,  Edmund  Malone,  the 
first  Shakespearian  critic  of  the  day, 
who  had  already  detected  the  spurious¬ 
ness  of  the  published  manuscripts,  and 


was  engaged  upon  an  elaborate  analysis 
of  them,  warned  the  public  by  handbills 
to  put  no  faith  in  Vortigern.  As  coun¬ 
ter-bills  were  immediately  issued  by  the 
Irelands,  this  only  had  the  effect  of 
stimulating  curiosity  upon  the  subject. 
John  Kemble,  however,  who  was  equally 
persuaded  of  the  imposture,  though 
bound  by  his  engagement  with  Sheridan 
to  take  the  part  assigned  to  him,  used 
all  his  influence  as  stage  manager  to 
make  the  performance  ridiculous.  In 
the  attempt  to  fix  it  for  April  Fool’s 
Day  he  was  overruled,  but  succeeded  in 
selecting  the  farce  of  My  Grandmother 
as  an  after-piece.  To  secure  an  adverse 
verdict  from  the  public,  he  is  said  to 
have  instructed  a  band  of  claqueurs  to 
hiss  at  a  given  signal,  but  the  charge  of 
his  having  resorted  to  such  unworthy 
tactics  rests  upon  very  doubtful  authori¬ 
ty.*  The  house  was  crowded,  and  the 
piece  received  a  quiet  hearing  until  the 
fifth  act  was  reached,  in  the  second 
scene  of  which  a  speech  of  Vortigem’s 
contained  the  ominous  line — 

And  when  this  solemn  mockery  is  o’er. 

This  Kemble  delivered  with  marked 
emphasis,  and  the  clamor  which  follow¬ 
ed  showed  that  his  shot  had  told.  Hav¬ 
ing  paused  for  a  moment,  he  repeated 
the  line  in  a  tone  of  such  sardonic  scorn 
that  no  one  in  the  house  could  mistake 
his  meaning,  and  the  rest  of  the  piece 
was  inaudible. 

Though  the  author  must  be  allowed 
some  imitative  ingenuity  in  modelling  a 
few  declamatory  passages  upon  the  dic¬ 
tion  of  the  Elizabethan  dramatists,  the 
impudence  of  his  attempt  to  father  his 
bantling  on  Shakespeare  may  be  suffi¬ 
ciently  estimated  by  an  extract  from 
one  of  the  songs  ; — 

She  sang,  while  from  her  eye  ran  down 
The  silv’ry  drop  of  sorrow  ; 

From  grief  she  stole  away  the  crown, 
Sweet  patience  too  did  borrow  ; 

Pensive  she  sat  while  fortune  frown’d 

And  smiling,  woo’d  sad  melancholy. 

Soon  after  the  fiasco  of  Vortigern, 
Malone  published  his  "  Enquiry  into 
the  Authenticity”  of  the  manuscripts. 
His  exposure  of  their  factitious  archaism 
was  fairly  complete.  Apart  from  the 
suspicion  attaching  to  the  unsupported 

♦  W.  H.  Ireland’s  Preface  to  Vortigern,  1832. 
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narrative  of  their  discovery  and  owner¬ 
ship,  and  any  doubt  as  to  the  resem¬ 
blance  of  the  handwriting  to  Shake¬ 
speare’s,  the  evidence  of  error  in  minute 
particulars  of  language,  spelling,  and 
date  was  so  cumulative  as  to  determine 
the  question  in  the  minds  of  all  impartial 
judges.  Many  of  the  experts  who  had 
compromised  their  reputation  were  now 
satisfied  that  they  had  been  duped,  but 
a  few  still  clung  to  their  belief,  especial¬ 
ly  George  Chalmers,  who,  in  two  bulky 
volumes  of  “  Apology,”  marked  by 
considerable  research,  attempted  to  re¬ 
fute  Malone’s  arguments.  Samuel  Ire¬ 
land  also  put  forth  an  immediate  reply 
to  them,  but  rather  by  way  of  vindicat¬ 
ing  his  character  from  the  imputation  of 
fraud,  than  of  sustaining  the  credit  of 
the  papers.  Any  chance  of  his  doing  so 
with  success  was  rendered  hopeless  by 
the  simultaneous  appearance  of  a  pam¬ 
phlet  written  by  his  son,  William  Henry 
Ireland,  a  young  law-student,  who 
avowed  himself  the  sole  author  of  the 
imposture.  Induced  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance,  according  to  his  own  account, 
by  the  sole  motive  of  gratifying  his 
father’s  ardent  wish  for  Shakespearian 
relics,  he  had  commenced  by  the  forgery 
of  a  single  autograph,  and  finding  this 
succeed,  was  prompted  partly  by  a  mis¬ 
chievous  desire  to  see  ”  how  far  credu¬ 
lity  would  go  in  the  search  for  antiqui¬ 
ties,”  and  partly  by  flattered  vanity,  to 
carry  the  deception  further.  Wlien 
pressed  by  his  father  to  disclose  the 
source  whence  he  obtained  the  manu¬ 
scripts,  he  concocted  a  story  that  they 
belonged  to  a  descendant  of  the  actor 
Heminge,  who  had  been  a  comrade  of 
Shakespeare’s,  and  acquired  them  as  his 
trustee  of  certain  bequests  to  an  imagin¬ 
ary  W’.  H.  Ireland,  which  had  never  been 
fulfilled.  The  owner’s  readiness  to  part 
with  his  treasures  to  a  namesake  and 
presumed  representative  of  the  man 
whom  his  ancestor  had  defrauded,  and 
his  reluctance  to  let  his  own  name  be 
known,  were  thus  plausibly  explained. 

This  curious  confession,  in  which  the 
writer  particularises  the  gradual  process 
of  his  forgery,  the  places  where  the  ma¬ 
terials  were  procured,  and  the  persons 
whom  he  entrusted  with  the  secret,  ex¬ 
culpates  his  father  from  any  complicity 
in  it,  and  pleads  on  the  score  of  his 
youth  for  a  lenient  verdict  from  those 


whom  he  had  duped.  Notwithstanding 
this  avowal,  the  elder  Ireland  remained, 
or  affected  to  remain,  incredulous  of 
the  forgery,  and  for  two  or  three  years 
afterwards  kept  up  a  paper  warfare  in 
its  defence  ;  vindicating  his  own  honor 
at  the  same  time  by  discarding  his  son. 
The  latter,  thrown  upon  his  wits  for  a 
livelihood,  and  bitterly  complaining  of 
the  persecution  which  he  underwent  for 
an  act  of  youthful  folly,  maintained  him¬ 
self  more  or  less  creditably  by  literature, 
until  his  death  in  1835.  He  repeated 
his  former  narrative  with  some  further 
details  in  a  volume  of  Confessions  pub¬ 
lished  in  1805,  and  adhered  to  it  in  the 
preface  to  a  reprint  of  Vortigern,  in 
1832  ;  but  is  said  to  have  made  a  last 
confession  shortly  before  his  death,  in 
which  he  recanted  all  that  he  had  said 
before  as  “a  tissue  of  lies,”  invented 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  gaining  money. 

If  this  final  version  may  be  trusted,  it 
was  his  father  who  originated  the  forg¬ 
ery,  and  systematically  employed  him 
and  his  sisters  in  elaborating  it.  Other 
evidence  has  been  adduced  to  show  that 
the  elder  Ireland  was  not  wholly  inca¬ 
pable  of  the  part  imputed  to  him,  but 
how  much  credit  can  be  given  to  the 
testimony  of  a  thrice-convicted  liar 
against  a  deceased  accomplice,  and  what 
may  be  their  respective  shares  of  crimi¬ 
nality,  it  would  scarcely  be  profitable  to 
enquire.* 

It  will  be  more  instructive  to  consider 
how  a  fact  so  unique  in  the  annals  of  lit¬ 
erature  as  the  duping  of  several  eminent 
experts  at  once,  and  under  circumstances 
singularly  favorable  to  the  detection  of 
fraud,  may  be  reasonably  explained. 
We  shall  hardly  err  in  ascribing  the 
forger’s  success,  in  great  measure,  to  the 
opportuneness  of  the  occasion  which  he 
selected.  The  indifference  with  which 
Shakespeare’s  genius  had  been  regarded 
by  his  greatest  countrymen  since  the 


*  Sec  Willis’s  Current  Notes,  Dec.  1855,  and 
Dr.  Ingleby’s  Shakespeare  Fabrications,  app.  i. 
1859.  Those  who  are  curious  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  may  consult  a  paper  recently  (March  27th, 
1878)  read  before  the  Royal  Society  of  Litera¬ 
ture,  by  Dr.  Inglcby,  in  which,  after  reviewing 
by  the  light  of  fresh  evidence  the  conclusion 
to  which  he  had  formerly  come,  that  the  im¬ 
posture  was  concocted  between  the  father  and 
son,  he  reverts  to  the  generally  accepted  view 
that  the  latter  was  alone  responsible  tor  it. 
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death  of  Milton,  was  exchanged  during 
the  eighteenth  century  for  a  suddenly 
awakened  interest  which  grew  with  the 
study  of  his  works,  and  quickly  ripened 
into  reverence.  Warburton,  Johnson, 
Farmer,  Steevens,  and  Malone  founded 
a  school  of  careful  Shakespearian  criti¬ 
cism,  and  the  vigorous,  impassioned  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  poet’s  great  characters 
by  the  acting  of  Garrick  and  the  Kembles 
inspired  a  widely-diffused  appreciation 
of  his  dramatic  art,  which  in  the  present 
condition  of  the  stage  it  is  difficult  for  us 
to  realise.  V^’eneration  for  his  master 
was  carried  by  Garrick  himself  to  the 
point  of  idolatry.  At  his  villa  by  the 
Thames  at  Hampton,  he  erected  a  me¬ 
morial  temple,  in  which  he  enshrined  the 
poet’s  statue  by  Roubiliac,  and  to  do 
him  public  honor  organised  the  famous 
Birthday  Festival,  which  was  celebrated 
at  Stratford  in  1769,  and  raised  sub¬ 
scriptions  for  the  monumental  effigy  now 
in  Westminster  Abbey.  The  success 
which  attended  these  efforts  testified  to 
the  spread  of  Shakespearian  enthusiasm 
among  a  large  class.  Towards  the  close 
of  the  century  this  reached  its  height. 
One  or  two  of  its  effects  were  admirable, 
such  as  the  design,  on  which  Alderman 
Boydell  spent  a  fortune,  of  illustrating 
the  poet’s  finest  creations  by  the  best 
contemporary  art  ;  and  the  impulse 
which  the  study  of  Elizabethan  literature 
gave  to  the  dramatic  genius  of  Coleridge, 
Landor,  and  Procter,  and  to  the  critical 
insight  of  Lamb  and  Hazlitt.  But,  like 
all  sucli  movements,  when  carried  be¬ 
yond  the  bounds  of  moderation,  it  be¬ 
came  ridiculous.  The -quiet  little  War¬ 
wickshire  town  in  which  the  poet  was 
bom  and  died  became  the  goal  of  as 
many  pilgrimages  as  a  mediaeval  martyr’s 
tomb,  and  the  mulberry  tree  that  had 
grown  in  his  garden  was  manufactured 
into  as  many  relics  as  “  the  true  Cross.” 
Picture  galleries  were  diligently  hunted 
over  for  any  old  portrait  that  might  bear 
the  faintest  resemblance  to  his.  Anti¬ 
quaries  made  it  the  business  of  their 
lives  to  collect  with  scrupulous  care  every 
scrap  of  fact  connected  with  his  pedigree 
and  family  history.  Literature  of  the 
poorest  quality  was  ransacked  for  con¬ 
temporary  verdicts  upon  his  works,  or 
allusions,  however  remote,  to  his  theat¬ 
rical  career  and  the  biographies  of  his 
fellow-actors.  On  the  chance  of  dis¬ 


covering  his  signature  to  a  deed  or  some 
reference  to  his  property  that  had  been 
hitherto  overlooked,  all  available  reposi¬ 
tories  of  family  papers,  wills,  and  legal 
proceedings  were  unearthed  and  re¬ 
searched.  The  little  world  of  collect¬ 
ors,  in  short,  had  ^one  mad  in  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  Shakespeariana.  When  the  sup¬ 
ply  is  limited  of  a  genuine  commodity, 
for  which  the  demand  is  large,  it  is  no¬ 
torious  that  there  is  always  a  manufac¬ 
ture  of  spurious  articles  to  meet  it.  W. 
H.  Ireland  was  one  of  the  first  to  seize 
the  opportunity  which  thus  presented 
itself,  and  made  use  for  the  purpose  of 
his  father’s  real  or  assumed  enthusiasm 
as  a  Shakespearian  collector.  His  imi¬ 
tations  of  sixteenth-century  handwriting 
were  undoubtedly  skilful,  and  the  pre¬ 
cautions  which  he  took  to  procure  gen¬ 
uine  paper  of  the  period,  and  produce 
by  artificial  means  the  effect  of  age  upon 
the  ink  and  wax  employed,  were  suffi¬ 
cient  to  disarm  suspicion.  The  unset¬ 
tled  state  of  Elizabethan  spelling  was 
an  advantage  of  which  he  availed  him¬ 
self  to  the  full.  He  exaggerated  its 
archaism,  indeed,  to  the  utmost  limits  of 
possibility,  but  kept  so  far  within  them 
as  not  to  transcend  the  experience  of 
men  possessed,  like  Chalmers,  of  more 
learning  than  logic,  who,  if  they  could 
find  a  single  instance  wherein  a  contem¬ 
porary  of  Shakespeare  had  spelt  for 
”  forre”  and  as  “  asse,”  saw  no  objec¬ 
tion  to  the  genuineness  of  a  manuscript 
in  which  such  exceptional  redundancy 
was  the  invariable  rule.  Once  having 
persuaded  themselves  that  they  were 
dealing  with  an  authentic  work  of 
Shakespeare,  the  experts  were  blinded 
by  their  reverence  to  all  evidence  of  its 
intrinsic  worthlessness.  Their  faith 
paralysed  their  reason,  and  made  a  fool 
of  their  imagination.  In  the  tumid 
bombast  and  insipid  sentiment  of  the 
Profession  and  the  letters,  they  discern¬ 
ed  only  the  poet’s  glowing  fancy  and 
devout  feeling.  The  tawdry  rhetoric  by 
which  the  forger  thought  to  improve  the 
language  of  Lear^  and  the  discords  which 
he  introduced  into  its  music,  appeared 
to  them  characteristic  marks  of  the 
master’s  daring  licence  ;  and  the  palpa¬ 
ble  crudeness  and  extravagance  of  Vor- 
tigern  were  triumphantly  explained  by 
assuming  it  to  be  “  a  production  of  his 
youthful  genius.”  It  required  that  a 
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critic  whose  reverence  had  not  deadened  dispassionate  dissection  before  their 
his  judgment  should  subject  the  internal  supposititious  character  became  appar- 
and  external  evidence  for  the  MSS.  to  a  ent. — Cornhill  Magazine. 
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Several  of  the  thrones  of  Europe  at 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century 
were  occupied  by  men  of  unusual  force, 
freshness,  and  uniqueness  of  character. 
Charles  XII.,  Frederick  William,  and 
Peter  the  Great  were  every  inch  of  them 
real  and  not  merely  titular  kings,  and 
announced  the  existence  of  their  several 
empires  to  the  older  sovereignties,  who 
hitherto  had  treated  them  with  a  con¬ 
temptuous  and  condescending  toleration, 
with  an  emphasis  that  compelled  atten¬ 
tion.  If  there  was  little  of  the  trappings 
of  a  king  about  them,  there  was  in  them 
abundance  of  that  fire  and  force  which 
goes  to  the  building  up  and  consolida¬ 
tion  of  empires,  and  without  which  the 
tinsel  and  spangle,  the  gold  lace,  the 
pompous  ceremonial,  the  mock  dignity, 
are  rather  ludicrous  than  solemnising. 
They  were  kings  though  they  could  no  t 
play  at  kings.  Their  royal  progresses 
were  not  empty  melodramatic  or  scenic 
posturings  before  the  people  ;  a  practical 
purpose  ever  lay  at  the  root  of  them. 
They  did  not  disdain  to  visit  the  courts 
of  justice,  hear  complaints,  witness  the 
administration  of  righteousness  by  their 
representatives  and  deputies,  and  inquire 
carefully  into  the  habits  and  industries 
of  the  districts  through  which  they  pass¬ 
ed.  I  do  not  suppose  that  these  mon- 
archs  ever  wasted  a  moment  in  devising 
methods  and  means  to  foster  the  senti¬ 
ment  of  loyalty  ;  and  certainly  they  gave 
more  care  to  the  sacred  duty  of  further¬ 
ing  and  planning  the  development  of 
their  country,  and  the  happiness  and 
prosperity  of  their  subjects,  than  the 
consolidation  of  their  thrones  and  the 
establishment  of  their  dynasties.  They 
must  have  seemed  wild  sports  and  freaks 
of  nature,  grotesque  enigmas  and  phe¬ 
nomena,  in  the  eyes  of  their  crowned 
brethren  whose  ideal  of  the  life-work  of 
a  king  was  to  be  and  look  solemn,  pom- 
p>ous,  self-conscious  and  vacant  on  occa¬ 
sions  of  public  pageantry  ;  and  to  be 
considerate  of  personal  amusement  and 
gratification  when  the  solemn  hour  was 
past  —  a  mere  ornamental  figure-head 


held  up  above  the  crowd  to  be  cheered 
at,  and  having  no  other  function  in  so¬ 
ciety  to  fill  ;  or  if  any  kind  of  activity  is 
desirable  in  such  exalted  beings,  rather 
that  which  goes  to  make  them  Founders 
of  a  Family  than  Fathers  of  a  People. 

Especially  is  this  tnie  of  Frederick 
William  and  Peter,  and  of  Peter,  per¬ 
haps,  more  than  of  his  brother  of  Prussia. 
The  force  that  was  in  the  Swedish  hero 
showed  itself  in  the  line  of  the  soldier, 
and  not  in  that  of  the  reformer  and 
statesman  ;  but  the  genius  of  true  king- 
ship  was  in  him,  and,  had  circumstances 
been  more  propitious,  would  have  made 
for  itself  an  outlet  in  the  nobler  direc¬ 
tion.  A  man’s  development  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  element  around  him.  It 
is  not  our  purpose  to  draw  any  contrast 
between  the  relative  worth  of  the  life- 
work  of  these  three  heroes,  but  rather  to 
try  to  realise  to  ourselves  a  picture  of 
one  of  them,  to  walk  round  and  round 
him,  and  learn  what  manner  of  man  he 
was,  and  stamp  on  our  imagination  a 
conception  of  his  modes  of  living,  of 
thinking,  and  of  looking  at  things  ;  his 
manners,  habits,  tastes,  and  ambitions  ; 
his  bearing  in,  and  influence  on,  that 
strange  Russian  society  into  which  he 
had  been  bom.  Not  being  historians, 
either  philosophical  or  matter-of-fact ; 
nor  yet  Russian  subjects,  anxious  about 
the  origin  and  continuance  of  Russian 
greatness,  Peter  the  man  is  far  more  pro¬ 
foundly  interesting  to  us  than  Peter  the 
King,  the  Captain,  and  Reformer. 
There  is  a  deep  universal  human  interest 
about  him  as  there  is  in  every  man  who 
lives  and  shapes  his  life  by  the  spirit 
within  him,  not  wholly  by  the  conven¬ 
tionalities  and  approved  routines  and 
views  of  the  society  in  which  Fate  has 
placed  him  ;  and,  as  long  as  it  holds  true 
that  the  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man, 
so  long  will  character  in  its  wider,  and 
not  in  its  local  and  special  aspects — in 
its  human,  not  in  its  national  or  secta¬ 
rian  developments,  have  a  peculiar  fasci¬ 
nation  for  men,  and  enable  us  to  grasp 
and  hold  the  sublime  doctrine  of  the  in- 
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destructible  brotherhood  of  man  in  spite 
of  the  sects,  breeds,  and  creeds  into 
which  the  race  has  been  split. 

Well,  then,  when  we  stand  a  little 
back  from  our  hero  and  take  a  glance  at 
him,  the  thing  that,  will  chiefly  strike  us 
is  the  heterogeneousness  of  the  elements 
of  which  he  was  mixed,  the  contradicto¬ 
riness  of  the  qualities  of  which  the  tissue 
of  his  being  was  woven.  He  was  a 
bundle  of  contradictions ;  in  nearly 
equal  parts  hero  and  churl,  social  regen¬ 
erator  and  sot ;  lawless  tyrant  and  benefi¬ 
cent  legislator.  He  was  bom,  bred, 
and  died  a  barbarian  ;  yet  he  was  a 
fKJwerful  civilising  energy  in  Russian 
life.  He  used  sadly  and  self-reproach- 
ingly  to  complain  that  though  he  could 
reform  his  people  he  could  not  reform 
himself.  He  was  fierce,  explosive,  even 
blood-thirsty  ;  yet  there  was  a  good  body 
of  solid  and  even  loveable  manhood  in 
him  ;  a  cruel  tyrant,  yet  a  scent  of  jus¬ 
tice  can  always  be  suspected  in  his  wild¬ 
est  outbreaks  of  vengeance  ;  and  there 
were  tears  in  him  for  the  sorrow-stricken, 
and  sympathy  and  ready  help  for  the 
widow  and  the  orphan.  It  is  doubtful 
if  he  ever  read  a  book,  yet  he  founded 
the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences  at  St. 
Petersburg,  and  even  attempted  to  intro¬ 
duce  the  Italian  Opera.  His  temper 
was  cruel  and  irascible,  yet  a  meek  and 
patient  defiance  of  it,  based  on  reason 
and  right,  becalmed  it  in  a  moment  and 
brought  it  under  the  control  of  his  bet¬ 
ter  mind.  He  had  from  his  birth,  and 
far  on  into  his  riper  years,  a  nervous 
dread  of  water,  yet  he  made  himself  a 
great  sea-captain  and  Russia  a  great 
maritime  power  ;  and,  in  spite  of  his 
reckless,  perverse,  impatient  spirit, 
schooled  himself  to  learn  the  art  of  war 
in  the  bitter  school  of  defeat  and  disas¬ 
ter,  and  taught  it  at  last  to  his  tutors  and 
conquerors. 

I  cannot  introduce  the  story  of  Peter’s 
birth  better  than  by  giving  an  account  of 
the  manner  in  which  Russian  kings  and 
nobles  selected  their  brides,  a  custom 
which  Peter  afterwards  abolished,  and 
which  looks  like  a  sur>’ival  from  the 
times  of  Ahasuerus  and  Esther;  it  prob¬ 
ably  was  so,  for  the  Russians  were  of 
Oriental  or  Tartar  descent — ‘  Scratch  a 
Russian  and  you  will  find  a  Tartar  ’ — 
and  ‘  Czar  ’  is  a  title  borrowed  from  that 
held  by  the  pietty  chiefs  descended  from 


Genghis  Khan.  A  marriage-market  of 
all  the  young  ladies  willing  to  become 
candidates  for  the  vacancy  was  held  in  a 
room  set  apart  or  hired  for  the  purpose. 
The  aspirant  to  matrimony  made  his 
round,  winding  and  interwinding  among 
the  applicants,  who  spared  no  thought, 
expense,  or  toil,  in  spreading  out  their 
charms  to  the  best  advantage  ;  and  after 
careful  inspection  and  balancing  of  the 
rival  claims,  he  selected  the  lady  whose 
grace  and  beauty  most  fascinated  his 
heart,  and  eye,  and  fancy.  Natalia  Na- 
riskin,  Peter’s  mother,  was  chosen  to  be 
the  second  wife  of  the  Czar  Alexis  in  this 
manner  out  of  some  fifty  or  sixty  young 
ladies  of  breeding  and  beauty  who  all 
competed  for  the  Czar’s  vacant  heart  and 
throne.  In  her  case,  however,  the  im¬ 
promptu  character  of  the  selection  was  a 
farce  got  up  to  pacify  and  deceive  the 
Jiigher  nobility,  in  whose  ranks  the 
parents  of  the  young  lady  were  not  en¬ 
rolled.  The  Czar  had  met  Natalia  at 
the  house  of  one  of  his  ministers,  and  his 
heart  had  been  taken  captive  on  the 
spot.  A  few  days  afterwards  he  returned 
and  asked  her  hand  in  marriage,  to  the 
great  alarm  of  his  minister,  who  saw  at 
once  that  the  powerful  nobles  would  re¬ 
gard  the  marriage  as  the  result  of  an  in¬ 
trigue.  By  the  minister’s  advice  the 
Czar  resolved  to  follow  the  popular  cus¬ 
tom,  and  ordered  the  daughters  of  the 
nobility  to  present  themselves  befora 
him.  It  was  arranged  that  Natalie 
should  appear  among  them,  and  that  the 
Czar’s  choice  of  her  should  have  a  quite 
impromptu  look.  The  fruit  of  this  mar¬ 
riage,  celebrated  in  Moscow  in  1670,  was 
one  son  and  one  daughter.  On  his  re¬ 
turn  from  his  wanderings  through  Eu¬ 
rope  to  learn  civilisation  Peter  abolished 
this  curious  custom.  Indeed,  his  achieve¬ 
ments  as  a  social  reformer  are  not  his 
least  claims  to  greatness,  accomplished 
as  they  were  in  the  face  of  great  opposi¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  whole  nation,  both 
priests  and  peasants,  nobles  and  serfs, 
anyone  of  these  classes  being  quite  as  ig¬ 
norant,  prejudiced,  and  barbarous  as  the 
others.  He  set  himself  to  provide  op- 
p.}rtunities  and  occasions  on  which  the 
youth  of  both  sexes  should  mix  freely 
and  openly  on  terms  of  social  equality. 
Not  only  did  he  throw  his  own  palaces 
open  to  all  married  and  unmarried  per¬ 
sons  who  were  willing  to  come  and  see 
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and  be  seen,  but  with  a  wise  and  healthy 
despotism  he  compelled  his  nobles  to  do 
so  likewise.  He  even  issued  rules  and 
regulations  according  to  which  these  ‘  at 
homes  '  were  to  be  conducted.  What  a 
strange  society  must  that  have  been 
where  such  decrees  as  the  following  were 
thought  dangerous  and  revolutionary  : — 
The  host  must  hang  out  a  poster  inviting 
all  and  sundry  who  came  under  the  fol¬ 
lowing  categories  : — Noblemen,  officers 
of  state,  army  and  navy,  merchants  and 
shipbuilders,  with  their  wives  and  chil¬ 
dren  :  no  assembly  was  to  begin  before 
five  or  be  prolonged  after  ten  :  the  host 
must  provide  the  requisite  food,  drink, 
and  amusements,  chairs,  candles,  and 
cards  ;  but  the  guests  were  to  help  them¬ 
selves.  Everyone  was  to  be  free  to 
come  and  go  as  he  liked  without  the  for¬ 
malities  of  welcome  and  leave-taking. 
Any  person  making  himself  disagreeable 
was  to  be  punished  by  being  compelled 
to  drink  a  bottle  of  wine  out  of  a  goblet 
to  be  called  the  ‘  great  eagle.’  It  must 
be  confessed  that  these  gatherings  were 
often  boisterous  and  unruly  ;  but  the 
Czar’s  efforts  to  Europeanise  his  semi- 
Tartar  subjects  could  not  be  expected  to 
have  a  triumphant  issue  all  at  once,  nor 
could  it  be  expected  that  the  graceful 
courtesies  and  refinements  of  Paris  would 
in  a  moment  become  indigenous  in  St. 
Petersburg.  What  though  the  gentlemen 
and  even  the  ladies  got  drunk  and  quar¬ 
relsome  and  fought,  and  some  thirsty 
and  unquenchable  souls  planned  strife  in 
order  to  qualify  for  the  *  great  eagle  ’  ? 
Rome  was  not  built  in  a  day,  and  the 
building  up  of  a  new  moral  order  in  so¬ 
ciety  is  a  task  more  difficult  and  toil¬ 
some,  inasmuch  as  tempers  are  not  so 
tractable  as  bricks.  It  was  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  a  free  and  friendly  intercourse  ; 
and,  then,  do  not  most  Northern  nations 
— witness  the  Scotch — require  the  aid  of 
that  mighty  solvent,  alcohol,  to  thaw 
their  reserve  and  make  them  loving,  so¬ 
cial,  and  communicative  ?  There  was  a 
certain  amount  of  chivalry,  moreover, 
developed  in  Russian  society  by  means 
of  this  drunkenness  :  those  who  were 
less  drunk  helped  to  stand,  and  aided 
homew’ards,  those  who  were  more  drunk 
than  they. 

It  was  a  sore  trial  to  Peter  to  persuade 
his  subjects  to  dispense  with  the  flowing 
beard  and  flowing  garb  of  the  Tartar  and 


adopt  the  shaven  chin,  tight  trousers, 
and  cleansed  skin  of  the  European. 
Even  with  his  army  he  had  considerable 
difficulty  in  effecting  these  social  reforms 
on  account  of  the  inherited  and  deeply- 
rooted  l)elief  in  the  sanctity  of  the  beard 
and  the  divineness  of  dirt.  The  tug  of 
war  came,  however,  when  he  tried  to 
force  these  atheistic  innovations  on  the 
body  of  the  people.  He  legislated  that 
citizens  of  all  ranks  should  curtail  their 
coat-tails  and  cut  down  their  beards, 
which  were  simply  a  cover  and  hiding- 
place  for  unclean  animals  ;  but  sold  in¬ 
dulgences  on  payment  of  a  fine  of  one 
hundred  roubles  by  the  wealthier  classes; 
and  by  the  poorer  ones,  such  as  the 
priests  and  serfs,  a  fine  of  a  copeck 
every  time  they  passed  the  gate  of  a  city. 
A  copper  coin,  with  a  figure  of  a  nose, 
mouth,  and  chin  concealed  in  a  tangled 
brushwood  of  hair,  was  handed  to  the 
taxpayer  by  the  toll-keeper  at  the  gate. 
European  habits  and  customs  were  hate¬ 
ful  to  the  people.  Hitherto,  indeed,  the 
Russians  had  spoken  of  all  other  nations 
as  the  infidels,  with  whom  it  was  a  hein¬ 
ous  sin  to  associate.  Peter  not  only  ex¬ 
punged  this  sin  from  the  national  creed 
and  the  statute-book,  but  even  ordered 
the  young  nobles  to  betake  themselves 
and  their  wives  to  the  capitals  and  courts 
of  Europe,  to  graduate  in  civilisation, 
and  qualify  themselves  to  be  refining  ele¬ 
ments  in  Russian  society  on  their  return. 
The  Czar  anticipated  reforms  but  lately 
introduced  into  England  when  he  made 
gambling  and  games  of  chance  illegal, 
professional  mendicancy  a  crime,  and  is¬ 
sued  sanitary  and  police  regulations. 
Ridicule  was  his  favorite  weapon  in 
bringing  any  custom  of  which  he  disap¬ 
proved  into  public  disrepute  ;  and  many 
a  one  did  he  laugh  out  of  existence  with 
grim,  lumbering,  elephantine  humor. 
The  priests  looked  with  sour  visages  on 
all  his  reforms,  and  indeed  the  sympa¬ 
thy  of  the  people  was  rather  with  them 
than  with  him.  The  following  was  the 
device  he  adopted  to  reinstate  himself  in 
public  favor  and  turn  the  laugh  against 
the  clergy,  w'ho  had  been  advancing  what 
are  now  called  Ultramontane  claims. 
His  object  in  this  story  was  to  poke  fun 
at  the  office  of  Patriarch,  which  the 
priests  and  people  desired,  against 
Peter’s  wish,  to  have  revived.  He  re¬ 
solved  to  create  his  clown,  who  was  in 
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his  eighty-fourth  year,  a  kind  of  mock  was  carried  from  the  table.  A  man 
patriarch.  It  was  determined  to  marry  dwarf  was  substituted  at  the  ladies’ 
this  motley,  and  a  strapping  widow  of  table.  Did  not  Peter  say  he  could  re¬ 
thirty  was  chosen  as  his  bride.  Four  poor  form  his  people,  but  not  himself  ?  A  din- 
stutterers,  who  took  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ner-party  at  the  Czar’s  must  indeed  have 
to  get  their  tongues  round  each  word,  been  a  sight  not  conceivable  out  of  Bed- 
were  victimised  by  being  sent  round  to  lam,  and  could  only  have  been  planned 
invite  the  guests,  a  deep  draught  of  in  the  maddest  brain  on  earth,  if  a  MS. 
brandy  having  previously  been  adminis-  among  the  Sloane  papers  in  the  British 
tered  to  promote  their  fluency  of  utter-  Museum  is  believable.  Such  practical 
ance.  Four  fellows  with  tremendous  jokes  !  such  wild,  grotesque  gambolling  ! 
physical  exaggerations,  fat,  inflated,  and  the  frolics  of  leviathan  !  the  laughter  of 
clumsy,  were  appointed  to  run  as  heralds  a  Titan,  as  frightful  in  his  fun  as  in  his 
and  footmen  ;  their  movements,  also,  fury  !  There  was  accommodation  at  the 
being  made  erratic  by  drink.  A  few  Czar’s  table  for  about  a  hundred  ;  but 
helpless  paralytics  and  lamesters  were  the  grim  humorist  always  issued  invita- 
deputed  to  play  the  part  of  bridesmen  and  tions  to  twice  or  thrice  that  number, 
waiters.  The  open  carriage  in  which  the  and  left  his  guests  to  elbow,  jostle,  and 
young  couple  made  their  glorious  proces-  fight  for  chairs  and  places,  and  retain 
sion  to  church,  amid  drums  beating,  them  against  all  comers  and  claimants  if 
banners  flying,  discordant  instruments  they  could.  Not  unfrequently  a  free 
playing,  was  dragged  by  four  roaring  and  fight  was  extemporised,  and  noses  tap- 
frightened  bears,  amid  the  uncontrolla-  ped,  and  even  the  sacred  persons  of  am¬ 
ble  laughter  of  the  populace.  To  crown  bassadors  have  been  profanely  touched 
all,  the  marriage  between  this  Patriarch  and  trifled  with.  The  Czar  sat  at  the 
of  the  Church  and  this  poor  victimised  head  of  the  table,  a  broad  grin  on  his 
widow  was  celebrated  by  a  toothless  and  face,  rolling  the  spectacle  like  a  sweet 
wrinkled  centenarian  priest,  deaf  and  morsel  under  his  tongue.  The  guests 
blind,  for  whom  the  aid  of  a  prompter  are  so  closely  packed  that  feeding  room 
had  to  be  provided.  On  such  a  grand  is  not  to  be  thought  of,  and  ribs  are 
scale  of  hospitality  was  this  state  mar-  often  blackened  and  almost  driven  in  by 
riage  conducted  that  there  was  hardly  a  active  and  vigorous  elbows,  provoking 
sober  person  to  be  found  in  the  whole  fierce  recriminations  and  quarrels, 
city  of  Moscow  ;  and  the  Czar  brought  The  kitchen  is  so  near  to  the  dining-hall 
it  to  a  climax  by  giving  an  entertainment  that  there  floats  through  the  latter  a  frag- 
at  the  senate  house,  where  each  guest  ranee  of  onions,  garlic,  and  train  oil, 
was  forced,  probably  under  the  threat  of  mellowed  and  tempered  by  the  more  de- 
Siberia,  to  quaff  the  contents  of  the  licious  aroma  of  the  roast.  The  more 
‘  double- eagle.’  Again  and  again  was  knowing  and  initiated  guests  wave  away 
this  heavy  horse-play  repeated,  till  the  soups  and  such-like  edibles,  and  manifest 
office  of  patriarch  became  associated  a  special  appetite  for  tongues,  hams,  and 
with  ridicule  in  the  minds  of  the  popu-  viands  that  cannot  be  tampered  with,  or 
lace  for  ever.  And  what  kind  of  society  made  the  vehicles  of  practical  joking,  for 
must  that  have  been  where  such  a  scene  as  often  as  not  it  happens  that  a  bunch 
as  the  following  could  be  looked  on  as  of  dead  mice  will  be  drawn  out  of  the 
proper  ?  Previous  to  the  Czar’s  ordi-  soup  or  discovered  snugly  embedded  in 
nance  by  which  mixed  assemblies  became  a  dish  of  green  peas  ;  and  sometimes, 
compulsory,  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  when  his  guests  have  well  partaken  of 
met  in  separate  rooms.  At  one  of  the  certain  pastries,  the  Czar  will  courteous- 
grand  dinners  given  by  the  Czar,  a  huge  ly  inquire  if  the  cat,  wolf,  raven,  or 
pie  was  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  gen-  other  unclean  animal  proved  a  savory  or 
tlemen’s  table,  out  of  which,  w'hen  the  delicious  morsel,  with  what  result  let  the 
startled  carver  broke  the  crust,  a  beauti-  imaginative  guess.  The  approach  to  a 
ful  dwarf  lady,  in  puris  naturalibus,  all  regular  Donnybrook  was  hastened  on  by 
except  a  head-dress,  stepped,  proposed  liberal  supplies  of  brandies,  strong  ales, 
in  a  set  speech  and  drank  in  a  glass  of  and  wines  so  adroitly  served  out  as  to 
wine  the  health  of  the  company,  and  expedite  the  grand  climacteric  of  drunk- 
then  retired  into  her  snug  retreat  and  enness.  But  one  plate  was  allowed  to 
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each  guest ;  and  if,  resendng  his  appe¬ 
tite  for  some  sweeter  dish,  he  left  off 
when  but  one-half  of  his  serving  of  soup, 
or  raven,  or  roast  was  consumed,  it  was 
a  serious  perplexity  how  he  was  to  get 
rid  of  the  rejected  victuals  and  get  his 
plate  cleansed  for  a  new  supply.  There 
was  nothing  for  it  but  to  empty  the  con¬ 
tents  on  his  neighbor’s  plate  ;  and  then 
followed  a  game  of  battledore  and  shut¬ 
tlecock,  ending  in  blows,  till  the  more 
peacefully  dispK)sed  of  the  two  bowlers 
threw  the  bone  of  contention  under  the 
table,  wiping  his  polluted  plate  with  his 
Anger,  and  giving  it  a  Anal  polish  with 
the  tablecloth.  A  loving  and  brotherly 
frame  of  temper  having  thus  been  dif¬ 
fused  throughout  the  festive  throng,  the 
Czar  decrees  that  no  one  is  to  leave  the 
Althy,  crowded,  and  heated  room  till 
midnight,  the  dinner  having  begun  at 
noon  ;  but  before  the  parting  hour  ar¬ 
rives,  the  guests,  between  loss  of  blood 
and  loss  of  wit,  are  incapacitated  for 
leaving,  and  make  their  beds  promis¬ 
cuously  where  they  fall.  Was  ever  such 
a  lawless,  chaotic  orgy  seen  in  a  royal 
palace  on  earth  since  Belshazzar’s  feast, 
or  will  it  ever  be  seen  again  ?  ‘  Nature 
brings  not  back  the  mastodon,  ’  nor  Peter 
the  Great. 

M.  de  Staehlin,  giving  an  account  of 
his  ordinary  manner  of  life,  especially  in 
his  later  years,  says  that  his  table  was 
frugal,  that  he  preferred  plain  fare  ; 
hotch-potch,  roast  pork  or  beef,  and 
cheese,  washed  down  by  a  little  b^r  or 
the  red  wines  of  France  and  Hungary. 
He  could  not  eat  Ash  ;  and  in  his  early 
youth  he  lived  chieAy  on  fruits,  pastries, 
and  farinaceous  diets.  He  usually  dined 
at  one  in  the  afternoon,  after  which  he 
retired  to  his  bedroom  for  a  couple  of 
hours’  sleep  ;  and  at  four  he  revised  the 
work  of  the  forenoon.  Summer  and 
winter  alike,  he  rose  at  four  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  and  after  a  light  and  hasty  breakfast 
devoted  his  attention  to  affairs  of  state. 
He  acquired  a  taste  for  strong  liquors  in 
his  early  youth  ;  and  this  taste,  it  was 
alleged,  was  rather  fostered  than  curbed 
by  his  sister  Sophia,  who  was  regent  dur¬ 
ing  his  minority,  and  who  had  designs 
on  the  throne  herself.  His  carousals,  of 
which  he  often  boasted,  were  frequent 
and  deep  ;  but  M.  de  Staehlin  represents 
him  in  his  later  years  as  having  over¬ 
mastered  the  vicious  craving.  Hot  pep- 
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per  and  brandy  was  his  favorite  tipple 
for  a  while.  He  was  in  England  for 
four  months  Anishing  his  shipbuilding 
education,  and  he  and  his  shopmates 
often  retired  to  a  public  house  near 
Tower  Hill  to  recruit  their  exhausted 
energies  with  beer  and  brandy.  In  com¬ 
pliment  to  Peter,  Boniface  christened  his 
house  ‘  The  Czar  of  Muscovy.  ’  Here 
is  the  bill  of  fare  of  another  of  Peter’s 
dinners,  eaten  this  time  in  England  ;  it 
is  recorded  in  a  letter  from  Mr.  Hum¬ 
phrey  Wanley  to  Dr.  Charlett,  and  is 
preserved  among  the  papers  of  Ballard’s 
collection  in  the  Bodleian  Library  ; — ‘  I 
cannot,’  says  Mr.  Wanley,  ‘  vouch  for 
the  following  bill  of  fare  which  the  Czar 
and  his  company  of  twenty-one  ate  at 
Godliming,  in  Surrey,  but  it  is  attested 
by  an  eye-witness  who  saw  them  eating, 
and  who  had  it  from  the  landlord. 
Breakfast  ;  half  a  sheep,  a  quarter  of 
lamb,  ten  pullets,  twelve  chickens,  three 
quarts  of  brandy,  six  quarts  of  wine,  and 
seven  dozens  of  eggs,  with  salad  in  pro¬ 
portion.’  A  goodly  breakfast,  surely  ! 
but  listen  to  the  dinner  :  ‘  Five  ribs  of 
beef,  42  lbs.  in  all,  one  sheep,  56  lbs., 
three  quarters  of  lamb,  a  shoulder  and 
loin  of  boiled  veal,  eight  pullets,  eight 
rabbits,  tw'o  and  a  half  dozen  of  sack,  a 
dozen  of  claret.’  The  Czar’s  visit  must 
have  seriously  disturbed  the  meat  mar¬ 
kets  of  England  if  this  is  the  record,  not 
of  a  feast,  but  of  an  every-day  meal. 

In  jjersonal  appearance  Peter  was  tall 
and  robust,  quick  and  nimble  of  foot, 
and  dexterous  and  rapid  in  all  his  move¬ 
ments.  His  face  was  plump  and  round. 
His  eyes  were  large  and  bright,  with 
brown  eyebrows.  His  hair  was  short 
and  curling  and  of  a  brownish  color. 
His  look  was  Aerce  and  restless,  his  gait 
quick  and  swinging.  That  sup>erAne 
and  satirical  young  lady,  Wilhelmina, 
Margravine  of  Baireuth,  describes  him 
as  tall  and  well-made.  ’  His  counte¬ 
nance,’  she  says,  ‘  is  beautiful,  but  has 
something  in  it  so  rude  and  savage  as  to 
All  you  with  fear.’  When  she  saw  him 
during  his  visit  to  Frederick  William’s 
Court  in  1717,  he  was  dressed  like  a 
sailor,  in  a  frock  without  lace  or  orna¬ 
ment.  A  Ane,  noble,  heroic  face  the 
portraits  represent  him  as  having  ;  only 
his  gross  eating  and  deep  drinking,  and 
low  morals,  had  impaired  its  majesty, 
and  given  it  rather  ‘a  sensual  and  fallen 
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expression.  From  his  youth  he  had  Peter’s  flesh  was  rebellious — by  no  means 
been  subject  to  a  spasmodic  affection  of  obedient  to  the  higher  sovereignties  of  his 
the  nerves  w’hich  always  attacked  him  in  nature.  The  Czar  and  Czarina  during 
his  hours  of  rage.  It  is  said  to  have  re-  their  visit  to  Berlin  were  attended  by  a 
suited  from  a  fright  he  received  in  early  suite  of  ladies — ladies  on  the  one  hand, 
boyhood  ;  some  rebel  soldiers  forced  and  washerwomen,  cooks,  housemaids, 
their  way  into  the  convent  where  he  was  on  the  other,  as  circumstances  required 
brought  up,  and  flashed  their  naked  — almost  every  one  of  whom  carried  in 
swords  round  his  head.  The  spasms  her  arms  a  richly  robed  child.  On  its 
showed  themselves  by  a  contortion  of  paternity  being  inquired  after,  the  cham- 
the  muscles  of  the  neck  and  of  his  eleon.  mother  replied,  ‘  Le  Czar  m’a 
face.  Dining  at  Berlin,  Wilhelmina  tells'  fait  I’honneur  de  me  faire  cet  enfant.’ 
how  such  an  attack  took  place.  ‘  At  The  following  story  shows  both  the  weak 
table  the  Czar  was  placed  beside  the  and  the  good  side  of  Peter’s  character. 
Queen,  ’  Wilhelmina’s  mother.  ‘  There  He  fell  in  love  with  a  beautiful  young  lady 
took  him  a  kind  of  convulsion,  some-  of  the  bourgeoisie  class  residing  at  Mos- 
thing  like  Tic,  or  St.  Vitus,  which  he  cow,  and  commanded  her  father  to  send 
seemed  quite  unable  to  control.  He  got  her  to  his  court.  In  horror  and  despair, 
into  contortions  and  gesticulated  wildly,  the  girl,  without  letting  her  parents  know 
and  brandished  about  his  knife  within  a  her  intentions,  left  her  home  at  the  dead 
yard  of  the  Queen’s  face,  who,  in  great  of  night  and  sought  shelter  in  the  house 
alarm,  made  several  times  as  if  to  rise,  of  her  old  nurse.  The  Czar  stormed 
The  Czar  begged  her  to  retain  her  com-  and  raved,  and  threatened  her  parents 
posure  as  he  would  not  hurt  her,  and  with  Siberia  unless  they  at  once  produced 
took  her  by  the  hand  and  grasped  it  so  her.  Their  grief  for  their  lost  child  at 
violently  that  she  shrieked  out  in  pain,  last  persuaded  even  the  Czar  that  they 
The  Czar  laughed  heartily,  and  added  were  innocent  of  the  crime  of  thwarting 
that  she  had  not  bones  of  so  hard  a  tex-  his  will.  A  ‘  hue  and  cry  ’  was  raised, 
ture  as  his  Catharine.’  ‘After  supper  and  so  large  w-ere  the  rewards  offered  for 
a  grand  ball  was  opened,  which  the  Czar  her  recovery,  that  the  whole  country 
evaded,  and,  leaving  the  others  to  dance,  joined  in  an  ineffectual  search.  The 
walked  alone  homewards  to  Mon  Bijou,’  husband  of  her  protector  had  built  a  hut 
a  palace  which  Frederick  William  had  of  logs,  thatched  with  brackens,  on  an 
placed  at  his  disposal,  and  in  which  the  oasis  in  the  centre  of  a  marsh  surround- 
Czar  and  his  suite  made  fearful  havoc,  ed  by  thick  woods.  Here  she  lived 
almost  breaking  the  thrifty  King’s  heart,  alone  for  a  year,  seeing  no  one  except 
The  sight  of  a  beetle,  it  is  alleged,  had  the  woodman  and  his  wife,  who  carried 
the  effect  of  throwing  him  into  such  a  food  to  her  in  the  dead  of  night.  Here 
fit,  and  the  sight  of  a  beautiful  young  one  day  she  was  discovered  by  a  hunts- 
woman  had  the  effect  of  taking  him  out  man,  a  colonel  in  the  army,  who  had 
of  one.  M.  de  Staehlin  says  that  when  wandered  far  in  pursuit  of  game.  He 
the  Czar  was  so  attacked  the  Empress  entered  into  conversation  with  her,  and 
was  instantly  sent  for,  and  failing  her,  her  cultured  voice  and  refined  manner 
the  first  young  woman  that  came  in  the  betrayed  that  she  was  not  the  peasant 
way  was  conducted  to  the  Czar’s  apart-  maiden  her  dress  represented  her  to  be. 
ment ;  and,  as  if  she  had  been  sent  for.  He  taxed  her  with  being  Peter’s  lost 
wasintroduced  with  the  formal  announce-  heroine.  In  great  fear  she  confessed; 
ment,  ‘  Peter  Alexievitz,  this  is  the  i)er-  and,  on  her  knees,  with  a  broken  voice, 
son  you  desired  to  speak  with.’  The  pleaded  that  he  would  not  betray  her 
soft  voice  and  agreeable  conversation  hiding-place.  He  assured  her  that  all 
and  sweet  presence  of  the  charmer  had  danger  was  past,  that  Peter  had  forgot- 
such  an  effect  on  the  Czar,  that  instantly  ten  her,  and  that  she  might  return  to  her 
the  convulsion  ceased  and  he  was  himself  home.  What  experienced  novel-reader 
again,  his  visage  calm  and  his  humor  cannot  guess  the  rest  of  the  story  ?  The 
sweet.  Would  that  this  had  been  the  only  colonel  took  the  news  home  to  her  sor- 
spell  or  exorcism  that  such  a  presence  rowing  parents  :  but  he  did  more,  for  he 
could  wield  over  him,  but  it  seemed  to  told  the  story  to  the  Empress  Catharine, 
awake  more  devils  than  it  expelled,  and  that  kindly  lady  at  once  agreed  to 
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inform  the  Czar  of  the  poor  girl’s  suffer¬ 
ings,  and  ask  His  Majesty  to  forgive  her. 
Peter  had  the  rare  virtue  of  being  able  to 
forgive  those  he  had  wronged.  He  at 
once  settled  a  pension  of  3,000  roubles 
a  year  on  the  girl,  gave  her  the  colonel 
for  a  husband,  provided  such  a  marriage 
feast  as  only  a  Czar  can,  gave  away  the 
bride,  and  congratulated  the  colonel  on 
having  secured  the  most  virtuous  woman 
in  Russia  as  his  wife.  Captain  Bruce, 
who  was  military  tutor  to  the  Czar’s 
eldest  son,  testifies  that  this  story,  ro¬ 
mantic  though  it  seems,  is  true,  and  that 
he  had  it  from  the  heroine’s  own  lips. 

The  history  of  the  Czarina  Catharine 
is  equally  romantic.  She  was  a  mild, 
loving,  kindly  woman  ;  and  her  influ¬ 
ence  over  her  irascible  and  savage  hus¬ 
band  was  always  on  the  side  of  mercy, 
and  never  used  to  inflame  his  fiery  tem¬ 
per.  Many  a  head  did  she  save  from 
the  gallows,  and  many  a  back  from  the 
knout.  The  Margravine  of  Baireuth 
describes  her  as  ‘  short  and  lusty,  and 
remarkably  coarse,  without  grace  or  ani¬ 
mation.  At  first  sight,  any  one  would 
have  judged  her  to  1^  a  third-rate  Ger¬ 
man  actress.  Her  clothes  looked  as 
though  made  for  a  big  doll,  they  were  so 
old-fashioned  and  decked  with  tinsel. 
Along  the  facing  of  her  gown  were  orders 
and  little  things  of  metal ;  a  dozen  or¬ 
ders,  and  as  many  portraits  of  saints,  of 
relics,  and  the  like  ;  so  that  when  she 
walked  it  was  with  a  jingling,  as  if  you 
heard  a  mule  with  bells  to  its  harness,’  a 
description  which  must  be  liberally  dis¬ 
counted  to  get  at  the  truth.  The  Mar¬ 
gravine  saw  oddities  wherever  she 
looked,  and  was  smart  first  and  truthful 
afterwards.  In  her  early  life  the  Czari¬ 
na’s  name  was  Martha.  Her  mother 
was  a  Livonian  serf.  She  was  left  an 
orphan  at  the  age  of  three.  A  Lutheran 
clergyman  named  Gluck  saw  her  at  the 
house  of  the  priest  of  her  native  parish, 
who  seems  to  have  constituted  himself  the 
guardian  of  the  poor,  friendless  orphan, 
and  took  her  into  his  house  in  the  capa¬ 
city  of  nurse  or  ‘  slavey.’  In  exchange 
for  her  services  she  received  her  food,  a 
fair  education,  and  her  clothing.  As  she 
grew  up  to  girlhood  she  had  her  fair  share 
of  admirers,  of  whom  she  specially  fav¬ 
ored  a  Livonian  sergeant  of  the  Swedish 
army.  The  day  after  their  marriage  the 
town  of  Marienburg  was  stormed  by  the 
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Russians,  and  Martha’s  sergeant  slain. 
As  the  captives  filed  past  the  Russian 
General  Bauer,  Martha’s  grief,  tears, 
beauty,  and  youth  provoked  his  sympa¬ 
thy.  Learning  her  story,  he  took  her 
into  his  own  household  as  housekeeper 
and  mistress.  Here  Prince  Menzikoff 
one  day  saw  her,  and  in  his  turn  was 
fascinated  by  the  romance  of  her  story 
and  the  beauty  of  her  person.  He 
begged  her  as  a  present  from  the  General. 
Martha  was  called  in  to  decide  whether 
she  would  go  with  the  Prince  or  stay,  the 
advantages  of  both  alternatives  being 
fairly  set  before  her.  She  made  a  deep 
courtesy  to  the  two  gentlemen  and  re¬ 
tired,  not  having  spoken  a  word.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  in  what  capacity  she 
lived  with  the  Prince,  at  whose  house 
the  Czar  one  day  saw  her,  and  in  his 
turn  succumbed  to  her  persuasive  influ¬ 
ence.  In  the  year  1 704  she,  being  then 
seventeen  years  of  age,  became  the 
Czar’s  mistress,  and  afterwards  his  em¬ 
press,  first  by  a  private  and  then  by  a 
public  marriage,  and  finally,  at  his  de¬ 
cease,  autocrat  of  All  the  Russias.  The 
Czar  got  deeply  attached  to  her,  and  was 
never  happy  when  ‘  my  Catharine  ’  was 
absent.  She  was  cheerful  and  lively,  of 
a  sweet,  pliable  disposition  ;  never  peev¬ 
ish  or  perverse  ;  and  moved  around  her 
bear  of  a  husband,  anticipating  his  ever)- 
want.  She  bore  the  burden  of  the  honor 
to  which  she  had  not  been  born  with 
meekness  and  lowliness,  and  never  for¬ 
got  her  humble  birth  and  upbringing. 

‘  What !  thou  good  man  !  art  thou  still 
alive  ?  ’  she  said  in  the  days  of  her  splen¬ 
dor  to  Wurmb,  who  had  been  her  fellow- 
servant  in  Gluck’s  household,  he  as 
tutor,  she  as  maid-of-all-work.  ‘  I  will 
provide  for  thee,’  she  said,  and  got  him 
a  pension.  She  befriended  the  family  of 
her  benefactor  Gluck,  who  had  died  a 
prisoner  in  Moscow  ;  his  son  she  took  as 
her  page,  gave  portions  to  his  widow  and 
two  eldest  daughters,  and  appointed  the 
youngest  a  maid  of  honor  at  her  court. 
Catharine’s  ready  wit  once  saved  the 
Czar  and  his  army  from  dishonor  and 
destruction.  It  was  during  one  of  his 
campaigns  against  the  Turks.  The  Rus¬ 
sian  army  was  completely  surrounded  ; 
provisions  and  ammunition  were  all  but 
exhausted,  and  every  attempt  to  break 
out  of  this  trap  resulted  in  repulse  and 
defeat.  Crushed  down  with  despair. 
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which  brought  on  the  spasms  to  which 
he  was  subject,  the  Czar  entered  his 
tent,  ordering  that  no  one  should  in¬ 
trude.  Catharine  dared  to  disobey,  and 
learned  from  him  the  hopeless  condition 
of  his  army.  Without  consulting  any¬ 
one,  she  despatched  an  ambassador  to 
the  Grand  Vizier  to  make  overtures  of 
peace,  loading  him  with  gifts.  Her  own 
jewels  and  trinkets  she  tore  off  her  body, 
and  went  the  round  of  the  camp,  collect¬ 
ing  all  the  valuables  she  could  And,  for 
which  she  gave  receipts,  signed  by  her 
own  hand,  and  a  promissory  note  paya¬ 
ble  on  her  return  to  Moscow.  She  also 
ordered  preparations  and  bustling  as  for 
another  and  more  serious  effort  to  break 
the  Turkish  lines,  and  even  led  the  Rus¬ 
sian  army  within  a  hundred  paces  of  the 
Turkish  front,  before  the  Grand  Vizier 
consented  to  a  truce,  preliminary  to  a 
treaty  of  peace.  The  Czar  never  forgot 
his  Catharine’s  heroism.  He  instituted 
a  new  order  of  Knighthood,  which  he 
called  the  Order  of  St.  Catharine  ;  and 
struck  a  medal  bearing  her  image,  encir¬ 
cled  by  precious  stones,  with  the  motto 
‘  For  Love  and  Fidelity  ’  engraven  upon 
it.  And  here  is  the  manifesto  he  issued 
when  he  decreed  her  his  successor  on 
the  throne.  After  reciting  the  dangers 
to  which  he  had  been  exposed  during  his 
twenty  years’  wars,  he  continues  : — ‘  The 
Empress  Catharine,  our  dearest  consort, 
was  an  important  help  to  us  in  all  these 
dangers  in  which  she  voluntarily  accom¬ 
panied  us,  serving  us  with  all  her  coun¬ 
sel, notwithstanding  the  natural  w’eakness 
of  her  sex  :  more  particularly  at  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  Pruth,  where  our  army  was  re¬ 
duced  to  22,000  men,  while  the  Turks 
were  220,000  strong.  It  was  in  these 
desperate  circumstances  above  all  others 
that  she  signalised  her  zeal,  by  a  cour¬ 
age  superior  to  her  sex,  as  is  well  known 
to  the  whole  army  throughout  the  Em¬ 
pire.  For  these  reasons,  and  in  virtue 
of  that  power  which  God  has  given  us, 
we  are  resolved  to  honor  our  spouse  with 
the  Imperial  Crown  in  acknowledgment 
of  all  her  services  and  fatigues.’ 

The  disposition  of  Peter  is  generally 
represented  to  have  been  vicious  and 
cruel.  It  is  usual  to  depict  him  as  a 
lawless  despot  who  ordered  heads  to  be 
lopped  off  in  cold  blood  when  the  ca¬ 
price  seized  him.  His  defects,  however, 
seem  rather  to  have  been  outside  knots 


and  gnarls  in  a  noble  tree,  than  serious 
twists  in  the  grain  of  his  being.  Severe, 
doubtless,  be  was  ;  but  his  severity  was 
seldom  the  outburst  of  mere  passion,  al¬ 
most  invariably  the  means  to  an  end, 
that  end  being  the  redemption  of  Russia 
from  chaos,  and  the  establishment  of  the 
reign  of  law.  Justice  tempered  by 
severity  is  often  a  blessing  to  a  commu¬ 
nity  that  is  little  better  than  a  social  and 
political  wild  ;  and  the  wisdom  and  not 
the  severity  of  the  measures  employed  to 
regenerate  his  country  is  what  we  should 
chiefly  look  to  in  the  case  of  Peter  the 
Great,  who  had  a  half-civilised  nation  to 
discipline  and  make  law-respecting  and 
law-abiding.  Seldom,  especially  in  his 
riper  years,  was  a  delinquent  punished 
without  trial  before  a  competent  tribu¬ 
nal  ;  and  if  Peter  interfered  with  the 
sentences  of  the  courts,  which  he  seldom 
did,  it  was  always  to  mitigate  and  not  to 
aggravate  the  punishment.  Once,  when 
he  was  thought  dying,  it  was  suggested 
to  him  that  he  should  release  all  the 
criminals  in  prison.  ‘  Why,’  said  he, 

‘  will  God  more  readily  forgive  my  sins 
because  I  have  flooded  Russia  with  its 
locked-up  rascaldom  ? '  The  frequent 
rebellions  against  his  government,  fo¬ 
mented  often  by  his  own  relations,  were 
suppressed  with  a  relentless  hand,  and 
the  ringleaders  were  brought  to  vigorous 
justice  ;  but  what  autocrat  would  have 
respected  the  forms  of  law  as  he  did 
when  his  choice  was  either  to  destroy  his 
enemies  or  be  destroyed  by  them  ?  and. 
was  it  not  an  additional  aggravation  thatt 
these  revolts  always  broke  out  while  he- 
was  away  laboring  and  toiling  for  the 
good  of  Russia,  learning  ship-building 
in  Holland,  repelling  the  inroads  of  the 
Turks  or  Swedes,  or  fighting  to  give  his 
country  a  seaboard  ?  He  signed  the  de¬ 
cree  for  the  execution  of  his  eldest  son  ; 
and  although  the  crimes  of  the  latter 
would  not  be  visited  by  such  punishment 
now,  there  was  nothing  arbitrary  or  self- 
willed  about  the  Czar’s  conduct  in  the 
business.  Indeed,  his  previous  expostu¬ 
lations,  warnings,  pleadings  with  his 
perverse  and  prodigal  son  are  almost 
heartrending.  You  see  in  him  an  ago¬ 
nising  wrestle  between  love  of  Russia 
and  love  of  his  child  ;  and  had  Peter  only 
lived  two  thousand  years  earlier  and 
been  a  Roman  consul,  we  should  have 
lauded  his  patriotism,  his  stoic  virtue. 
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his  readiness  to  inflict  the  keenest  suffer¬ 
ing  on  himself,  when  his  country’s  weal 
required  it.  But  he  was  only  a  half-civ¬ 
ilised  Tartar  savage,  and  his  nature  was 
tom  with  conflicting  emotions  ;  and  he 
had  not  the  philosophic  and  unruffled  re¬ 
pose  of  speech  and  manner  and  feeling 
that  makes  a  Lucius  Junius  Brutus  so 
grand  and  admirable,  and  which  to  the 
present  writer  seems  simply  hateful.  I 
will  back  this  headstrong,  illiterate,  and 
noisy  barbarian  against  any  Roman  of 
them  all  for  the  truest  and  most  loveable 
humanity.  What  fate  would  Hannibal 
have  met  at  the  hands  of  Rome  had  he 
been  captured  ?  What  doom  did  she 
decree  to  those  who  dared  to  defend 
their  homes  and  hearths  against  her  con¬ 
quering  armies  ?  Dragged  them  at  her 
chariot  wheels,  or  threw  them  to  the 
lions,  or  made  them  butcher  each  other 
in  the  Amphitheatre,  ‘  to  make  a  Roman 
holiday.’  That  they  were  noble  and 
wise,  and  honored  in  their  own  land,  only 
added  zest  and  flavor  to  the  sport.  It 
was  not  thus  that  Peter  treated  the  he¬ 
roes  he  had  conquered.  He  gave  a 
grand  entertainment  in  honor  of  the 
Swedish  Admiral  Ehrenschild,  who  had 
been  taken  prisoner  of  war.  After  the 
dinner  he  rose  and  said,  ‘  Gentlemen, 
you  see  here  a  brave  and  faithful  servant 
of  his  master,  who  has  made  himself 
w’orthy  of  the  highest  honor  at  his  hands, 
and  who  shall  always  have  my  favor 
while  he  is  with  me,  though  he  has  killed 
me  many  a  brave  man.  I  forgive  you,’ 
he  added,  turning  with  a  smile  to  the 
Swede,  ‘  and  you  may  always  depend  on 
my  good-will.’  Ehrenschild,  thanking 
the  Czar,  replied,  ‘  However  honorably 
I  may  have  acted  with  regard  to  my 
master,  I  did  no  more  than  my  duty.  I 
sought  death,  but  failed  to  meet  it  ;  and 
it  is  no  small  comfort  to  me  in  my  mis¬ 
fortune  to  be  a  prisoner  of  your  Majesty, 
and  to  be  treated  with  so  much  distinc¬ 
tion  by  such  a  mighty  captain.  ’  After 
the  battle  of  Pultowa,  too,  when  he 
broke  the  power  of  Charles  XII.,  he  dis¬ 
played  equal  magnanimity  towards  the 
officers  whom  the  fate  of  war  had  forced 
to  yield  up  their  swords.  In  the  course 
of  the  banquet  he  gave  in  honor  of  them, 
Peter  pledged  a  bumper  ‘  to  his  tutors  in 
the  art  of  war.’  One  of  the  Swedish 
generals  asked  to  whom  he  referred. 
*  Yourselves,  gentlemen,’  the  Cz.ar  re¬ 


plied,  ‘  the  brave  Swedish  commanders.’ 

‘  Then,’  asked  his  colloquist,  ‘  has  not 
your  Majesty  been  somewhat  ungrateful 
in  dealing  so  hardly  with  your  teachers  ?  ’ 
The  Czar  was  so  pleased  with  the  reply, 
that  he  unbuckled  his  own  sword  and 
presented  it  to  the  general,  requesting 
that  he  would  wear  it  in  token  of  his  es¬ 
teem  for  his  valpr  and  fidelity  to  his 
sovereign.  Revenge  and  every  other 
Roman  virtue  would  have  prompted  him 
to  a  different  course.  In  an  earlier 
stage  of  this  contest  Charles  had  stormed 
or  seized  Dresden,  the  capital  of  Saxo¬ 
ny,  to  which  kingdom  Peter’s  ambassa¬ 
dor,  Patkul,  had  been  attested.  Him 
Charles  kept  in  chains  for  three  months, 
and  finally,  to  quote  what  he  calls  his 
own  ‘  merciful  ’  decree,  ‘  broke  upon  the 
wheel  and  quartered,  for  the  reparation 
of  his  crimes  and  as  a  warning  to  others.’ 
The  Czar  was  highly  incensed  ;  but  in¬ 
stead  of  following  the  advice  of  his  min¬ 
isters  to  retaliate  on  the  Swedish  officers, 
he  administered  a  severe  rebuke  to  them 
for  suggesting  that  he  should  stain  his 
name  with  such  an  infamous  crime. 
With  all  his  blood-thirstiness  and  irasci¬ 
bleness  of  temper,  Peter  was  far  above 
petty  feelings  of  revenge. 

The  Czar  cared  little  for  outward 
pomp,  believing  that  true  greatness  did 
not  need  to  assert  itself  or  pose  in  fine 
apparel  or  ostentatious  magnificence. 
He  dodged  the  receptions  which  his 
brother  sovereigns  got  up  in  his  honor, 
and  spoke  of  them  as  unutterably  child¬ 
ish  and  tiresome.  Once  at  least  he  ac¬ 
companied  an  ambassador  to  a  foreign 
Court  in  the  character  of  a  private  gen¬ 
tleman  attached  to  the  embassy,  and 
took  humble  lodgings  to  disarm  suspi¬ 
cion  that  he  was  other  than  he  professed 
to  be.  There  was  a  fibre  of  fine  and  beau¬ 
tiful  simplicity  in  his  character.  While  he 
w'as  toiling  as  a  shipwright  at  Zaandam, 
where  he  spent  nine  months  learning  his 
trade,  he  dressed  like  his  fellow-work¬ 
men,  in  a  round  hat,  white  linen  jacket 
and  trousers,  and  joined  in  theiV  banter 
and  heavy  Dutch  chaff  as  well  as  his 
pretty  considerable  knowledge  of  the 
language  would  permit.  While  acting 
as  a  workman  he  let  himself  be  spoken 
to  and  treated  as  one.  He  would  take 
a  heavy  barrow  from  the  hands  of  a 
feebler  shopmate  and  hurl  the  load  to  its 
destination.  Many  a  knotty  mechanic 
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thumb  did  he  bandage  and  dress,  for  he 
was  proud  of  his  surgical  skill.  He  had 
self-control  enough  to  treat  with  all  de¬ 
sirable  deference  and  respect  the  fore¬ 
men  in  the  several  yards  in  which  he  la¬ 
bored,  bound  himself  to  adhere  to  the 
regulations  in  force,  and  requested  to  be 
enrolled  in  the  books  and  addressed  by 
the  name  of  Peter  Zimmerman.  The 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  in  search  of 
amusement,  entered  the  shipbuilding 
yard  one  day,  and  asked  the  foreman  to 
point  out  the  Czar  without  making  them 
known  to  each  other.  ‘  Peter  Zimmer¬ 
man,’  cried  the  master  to  His  Majesty, 

‘  why  don’t  you  help  those  men  toiling 
with  that  big  log  ?  ’  Peter  at  once  ran  to 
the  assistance  of  his  sweating  and  over¬ 
tasked  ‘  chums,  ’  never  suspecting  that 
he  was  being  trotted  out  for  exhibition. 
His  simplicity  of  character  seems  to  be 
belied  by  the  following  speech  he  ad¬ 
dressed  to  William  HI.,  who  was  then  in 
Holland  :  ‘  Most  renowned  Emperor  !  it 
was  not  the  desire  of  seeing  the  celestial 
cities  of  the  German  Empire  or  the  most 
powerful  Republic  of  the  Universe  that 
made  me  leave  my  throne  and  my  victo¬ 
rious  armies  to  come  into  a  distant 
country  ;  it  was  solely  the  ardent  desire 
of  paying  my  respects  to  the  most  brave 
and  generous  hero  of  the  day,  &c.’  The 
speech  is  so  ridiculous,  bombastic,  for¬ 
eign  to  Peter’s  nature,  that  it  must  have 
been  written  for  him,  or  composed  by 
him  under  the  inspiration  of  that  vanity 
to  which  lads  just  getting  out  of  their 
teens  are  specially  prone.  ‘  Never  fear,’ 
he  once  said  while  out  at  sea  in  a 
storm,  and  the  sailors  were  getting 
alarmed  ;  ‘  the  Czar  Peter  cannot  be 
drowned  ;  did  you  ever  hear  of  a  Rus¬ 
sian  Czar  perishing  on  the  waters  ?  ’ 
Such  hours  of  self-consciousness  occur 
in  the  lives  of  all  youths  of  talent,  but 
do  not  all  give  tone  or  color  to  their 
riper  character.  During  the  four 
months  he  spent  in  England,  William 
learned  to  appreciate  the  worth  of  the 
Czar  in  spite  of  his  rough,  uncouth 
ways  and  silly  speeches  and  grotesque 
manners.  Could  anything  denote  less 
self-consciousness  than  this  ?  The 
King’s  servants  often  laughed  at  him  to 
his  face,  yet  he  left  120  guineas  to  be 
distributed  among  them.  He  presented 
to  the  monarch  a  rough  ruby  which  the 
Amsterdam  jewellers  valued  at  10,000/., 


and  which  he  carried  to  the  palace  in  his 
vest  pocket  wrapped  in  a  piece  of  fusty 
old  brown  paper.  Once,  while  he  was 
in  Berlin,  Frederick  William  sent  a  mag¬ 
nificent  chariot  drawn  by  richly  capari¬ 
soned  horses  to  drive  him  to  the  palace. 
Peter,  seeing  it  arrive,  went  out  of  the 
back  door  of  his  lodgings  and  walked  to 
the  Court,  instructing  the  gentlemen  of 
his  suite  to  follow  in  the  carriage. 
Thanking  and  apologising  to  the  King, 
the  Czar  said  he  was  not  accustomed  to 
such  splendor,  and  often  walked  five 
times  as  much  at  a  stretch.  Nothing 
pleased  him  better  than  to  receive  his 
old  shopmates  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  be 
addressed  by  them  in  the  old  familiar 
names,‘Peter  Zimmerman,  Peter  Baas,  or 
even  Skipper  Peter.  And  that  he  saw 
through  the  folly  of  such  speeches  as  that 
he  delivered  to  William  is  clear  from  the 
following.  Shortly  after  the  battle  of 
Pultowa  he  visited  Holland  again.  The 
municipalities  arranged  to  give  him  a 
splendid  reception.  William’s  Dutch 
Earl,  Albemarle,  then  on  a  visit  to  the 
States,  was  deputed  to  bid  the  Czar  wel¬ 
come.  This  he  did  in  a  speech  which 
vied  for  exaggeration  with  Peter’s  own  to 
the  Earl’s  master.  ‘  I  thank  you  hearti¬ 
ly,’  said  the  Czar  in  reply,  ‘  though  I 
don’t  understand  much  of  what  you  say. 
I  learnt  my  Dutch  among  shipbuilders, 
but  the  sort  of  language  you  have  spoken 
I  am  sure  I  never  learnt.’  On  the 
same  visit  he  requested  the  shipbuilders 
and  workmen  not  to  call  him  ‘  Majesty.  ’ 
‘  Come,  brothers,’  said  he,  ‘  let  us  talk 
like  plain  honest  shipwrights  ;’  and  then, 
summoning  a  servant  who  was  filling  the 
glasses  out  of  a  beer  jug,  he  laughingly 
demanded  the  ‘  can,’  and  having  got  it, 
said,  ‘  I  can  now  drink  as  much  as  I 
like,  and  nobody  can  tell  what  I  have 
taken.  ’ 

He  attended  surgical  classes  in  Hol¬ 
land.  Indeed,  he  dabbled  in  all  the 
sciences  and  mechanical  arts,  but  was 
specially  proud  of  his  attainments  as  a 
surgeon.  He  gloried  in  drawing  a 
tooth,  bleeding  a  patient,  tapping  for 
dropsy,  or  lopping  off  a  limb  ;  and  on 
his  return  to  Russia  started  a  limited 
practice.  His  own  valet  once  availed 
himself  of  Peter’s  weakness  as  a  vehicle 
of  revenge  on  his  wife  for  her  unfaith¬ 
fulness,  a  misdemeanor  towards  which 
Peter  was  very  tolerant.  Noticing  the 
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flunkey  with  a  sad  countenance,  the  Czar 
asked  the  matter.  ‘  Nothing,  sire,  but 
my  wife  has  a  toothache  and  won’t  let 
the  tooth  be  drawn.’  ‘  Let  me  see  her,’ 
said  Peter,  ‘  and  I  warrant  you  I’ll  cure 
her.  ’  The  poor  woman  insisted  she  had 
no  toothache.  ‘  Sire,’  said  the  valet, 

‘  she  always  says  that  when  I  bring  the 
doctor.’  ‘  Hold  her  arm  then,’  said 
His  Majesty,  ‘  and  we’ll  relieve  her  suf¬ 
fering.’  Peter  seized  the  tooth  which 
the  woman’s  husband  pointed  to  as  the 
bad  one  and  smartly  whirled  it  out. 
The  Czar  afterwards  discovered  that  he 
had  been  tricked,  and  the  poor  woman 
made  to  suffer  unnecessarily,  and  he 
gave  the  valet  a  knouting  with  his  own 
royal  hands. 

He  had  a  strong  dislike  to  be  stared 
at,  and  hated  all  kinds  of  f^tes  and  cere¬ 
monies,  unless  he  could  mingle  in  the 
common  crowd.  ‘  Too  many  folks,  too 
many  folks,’  he  would  say,  when  asked 
to  take  a  part  in  any  pageant. 

A  barber  at  Amsterdam,  who  had  seen 
a  description  and  portrait  of  him,  was 
the  first  to  pierce  Peter’s  incognito,  and 
confided  the  secret  to  each  of  his  custom¬ 
ers,  who  thereupon  went  about  publish¬ 
ing  it.  Crowds  at  once  gathered  round 
his  dwelling,  and  Peter  sulked  in  his 
room  for  days.  He  was  specially  an¬ 
noyed  by  the  curiosity  of  the  English, 
who  forced  themselves  into  his  room 
while  he  was  eating,  and  gazed  at  him 
with  the  celebrated  stony  British  stare, 
as  if  he  were  a  phenomenon.  An  amus¬ 
ing  account  is  given  in  the  Life  of 
Thomas  Story  of  an  interview  two 
Quakers  cunningly  effected  with  him. 
They  endeavored  to  persuade  him  to 
adopt  Quaker  principles,  and  presented 
him  w’ith  sever^  treatises  on  the  subject 
for  private  study.  The  good-natured 
Czar  promised  to  attend  their  meeting, 
where  it  is  said  he  conducted  himself 
with  great  decorum.  He  wanted  to  see 
Parliament  without  being  seen,  ‘  in  order 
to  which,  ’  Lord  Dartmouth  says,  ‘  he 
was  placed  in  a  gutter  upon  the  house¬ 
top,  to  peep  in  at  the  window,  where  he 
made  so  ridiculous  a  figure  that  neither 
kii^  nor  people  could  forbear  laughing, 
which  obliged  him  to  retire  sooner  than 
he  intended.’ 

Contact  with  the  w’orld  brushed  this 
shyness  wholly  off  him.  The  Quaker 
interview  must  have  made  some  impres¬ 


sion  on  him,  for  many  years  afterwards, 
when  at  Fried rickstadt,  in  Holstein,  he 
inquired  if  there  was  any  Quaker  meet¬ 
ing  in  the  place.  As  there  happened  to 
be  one,  he  ordered  his  suite  to  accom¬ 
pany  him,  though  they  were  quite  igno¬ 
rant  of  the  language.  The  Czar  kept  up 
a  running  interpretation  as  the  service 
proceeded,  and  afterwards  thanked  the 
preacher,  saying,  ‘  that  whoever  could 
live  up  to  his  doctrine  would  be  happy.  ’ 

On  his  second  visit  to  a  town  in  Hol¬ 
land,  he  and  the  burgomaster  of  the 
place  attended  divine  service,  when  an 
unconscious  action  of  the  Czar  almost 
upset  the  gravity  of  the  congregation. 
Peter  feeling  his  head  growing  cold 
turned  to  the  heavily  wigged  chief  mag¬ 
istrate  at  his  side  and  transferred  the 
wig,  the  hair  of  which  flowed  down  over 
the  great -little  man’s  shoulders,  to  his 
own  head,  and  sat  so  till  the  end  of  the 
service,  when  he  returned  it  to  the  in¬ 
sulted  burgomaster,  bowing  his  thanks. 
The  great  man’s  fury  was  not  appeased 
till  one  of  Peter’s  suite  assured  him  that 
it  was  no  practical  joke  at  all  that  His 
Majesty  had  played,  that  his  usual  cus¬ 
tom  wnen  at  church,  if  his  head  w’as 
cold,  was  to  seize  the  nearest  wig  he 
could  clutch.  Peter  was  tolerant  to¬ 
wards  all  religious  opinions,  and  w’her- 
ever  he  was,  attended  church  without 
asking  after  its  special  ism.  The  first 
building  he  erected  in  St.  Petersburg  was 
a  citadel  ;  the  second,  a  church. 

There  are  some  stories  told  about 
Peter  that  do  honor  to  his  heart  and 
disposition.  On  his  arrival  at  Zaandam 
his  first  care  was  to  search  out  and  be¬ 
friend  the  widow  of  a  skipper  of  the 
name  of  Munsch,  who  had  given  him  his 
first  lesson  in  seamanship  at  Archangel, 
representing  himself  to  be  a  fellow-work¬ 
man  of  her  late  husband.  In  the  ret¬ 
inue  that  accompanied  the  embassy  to 
Holland  there  was  a  dwarf,  who  was 
Peter’s  faithful  attendant  at  all  festivi¬ 
ties.  One  day  there  was  no  room  in  the 
carriage  for  this  manikin,  and  it  was 
suggested  that  he  should  travel  in 
another.  ‘  By  no  means,’  said  the  Czar, 
and  took  the  pigmy  on  his  knee.  The 
delight  with  which  his  old  shipmates  re¬ 
ceived  him  on  his  second  visit  to  Hol¬ 
land  may  be  easily  ima^ned.  As  he 
landed,  a  thousand  stentorian  lungs  cried 
out  ‘  Welcome,  Peter  Baas  !  ’  while  to 
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his  surprise  a  gushing  old  lady  rushed 
forward  to  embrace  him.  ‘  My  good 
lady,’  said  His  Majesty,  ‘how  do  you 
know  who  I  am  ?  ’  ‘  Your  Majesty,’  she 
replied,  ‘  often  sat  down  and  shared  our 
humble  meals  nineteen  years  ago.  I  am 
the  wife  of  Baas  Pool.  ’  The  Czar  in¬ 
stantly  returned  her  salute,  kissed  her 
on  the  forehead,  and  invited  himself  to 
dine  again  with  her  that  very  day. 

Peter’s  highest  ambition  was  to  make 
Russia  a  great  maritime  power.  He 
used  to  say,  what  Russia  is  practically 
saying  still  alike  in  Europe  and  in  Asia, 
that  it  was  not  land  that  he  wanted  but 
sea.  Not  only  did  he  spend  a  year  of 
his  life  learning  shipbuilding,  but  to 
popularise  the  service  he  even  toiled  as 
a  common  sailor.  To  foster  the  love  of 
a  seafaring  life  he  had  a  garden  laid  out 
in  an  island  near  St.  Petersburg,  on 
which  he  built  a  palace.  He  presented 
boats  to  the  nobility,  that  they  might  be 
able  to  visit  him,  on  the  condition  that 
each  should  keep  his  vessel  in  order  and 
provide  another  when  it  was  done.  He 
encouraged  them  to  vie  with  each  other 
in  regatta  competitions.  The  Muscovite 
priests  taught  that  it  was  a  crime  to  leave 
Russia  and  travel  in  the  land  of  the  inti- 
del,  yet  the  Czar,  in  his  zeal  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  Russia,  braved  their  reli¬ 
gious  fury  and  prejudice.  He  ordered 
the  nobility  to  go  abroad  and  acquire, 
not  only  the  manners  of  foreign  Courts 
and  countries,  but  their  arts  and  scien¬ 
ces,  especially  naval  architecture.  A 
story  is  told  of  one  who  returned  from 
Venice  as  ignorant  as  he  went.  ‘  What 
the  deuce  have  you  b^n  learning  ?  ’  said 
the  Czar.  ‘  Sire,  I  smoked  my  pipe, 
drank  my  brandy,  and  rarely  stirred  out 
of  my  room.’  More  amused  than  en¬ 
raged,  Peter  suggested  that  the  lord 
should  be  made  one  of  his  Court  fools 
on  the  spot.  He  had  the  bitterest  op- 
jMj^tion  and  prejudice  to  contend  with 
in  his  efforts  to  make  Russia  respected 
and  great.  In  his  Search  for  a  sea- bor¬ 
der,  he  extended  his  dominion  to  the  sea 
of  Azoph,  the  Caspian  .Sea,  and  the  Gulf 
of  Finland. 

Amsterdam  was  the  model  he  had  in 
his  mind  while  planning  St.  Petersburg. 
He  had  a  nervous  dread  of  the  sea  to 
overcome  in  his  youth,  and  this  he  did 
by  spending  all  his  spare  time  on  the 
river  that  flows  through  Moscow.  He 


passed  himself  through  a  regular  curric¬ 
ulum  as  a  sailor,  and  never  gave  him¬ 
self  a  higher  commission  till  he  had 
earned  it.  He  started  as  the  ship’s 
drudge,  was  then  promoted  to  be  cook’s 
menial,  whose  work  was  to  light  the  fire, 
wash  the  dishes,  and  make  himself  gen¬ 
erally  useful ;  next  he  became  cabin-boy 
and  waited  at  table  ;  and  it  was  a  proud 
moment  in  his  life  when  he  attained  the 
high  position  of  a  sailor  before  the  mast, 
and  in  smooth  waters  was  permitted  to 
handle  the  helm.  He  -fought  as  a  cap¬ 
tain  of  Bombardiers  in  a  naval  fight  with 
the  Swedes,  and  was  awarded  the  order 
of  St.  Andrew  for  his  gallant  conduct  ; 
and  after  the  glorious  action  at  which 
Admiral  Ehrenschild  was  taken  prisoner, 
he  was  summoned  by  the  Vice-Czar  Ro- 
manofsky,  by  his  name  of  Rear-Admiral 
Peter,  to  take  his  seat  beside  the  throne, 
and  in  recognition  of  his  daring  and  suc¬ 
cess  was  promoted  to  the  office  of  Vice- 
Admiral  of  Russia,  amid  cries  of  ‘  Long 
live  the  Vice-Admiral !  ’  He  left  Russia, 
which  he  got  without  a  ship,  with  a  fleet 
of  41  vessels  ready  for  service,  carrying 
2,106  guns,  manned  by  15,000  seamen, 
besides  a  number  of  frigates  and  galleys. 

Peter  died  in  the  arms  of  his  Catha¬ 
rine  on  January  28,  1725,  some  say  poi¬ 
soned  by  her  ;  but  that  seems  not  believ¬ 
able.  His  body  lay  in  state  in  the  pal¬ 
ace  till  the  day  of  interment,  March  21. 
In  the  interval  between  his  death  and 
burial  his  third  daughter  departed  this 
life,  and  the  obsequies  of  father  and 
child  were  celebrated  together  amid  the 
tears  of  a  sorrowing  nation,  for  the  peo¬ 
ple  had  begun  to  see  the  genuine  worth 
and  virtue  of  their  monarch  through  his 
rough  outside  coatinj?.  No  memory  is 
more  fondly  cherished  in  Russia  than 
Peter’s.  Everything  that  can  remind 
the  nation  of  him  is  carefully  treasured 
in  her  museums  ;  his  hat,  sword,  dogs, 
horse,  even  his  old  clothes,  and  the 
wooden  hut  he  erected  with  his  own 
hands  while  supervising  St.  Petersburg 
as  it  rose  above  the  waters — all  are 
sacred.  He  loved  Russia  with  a  kingly 
love,  and  sacrificed  his  son  rather  than 
that  an  unqualified  and  worthless  mon¬ 
arch  should  preside  over  its  destinies. 
‘  I  would  rather,’  said  he,  ‘  commit  my 
people  to  an  entire  stranger  who  was 
worthy  of  such  a  trust  than  to  my  own 
undeserving  offspring.’  It  is  not  the 
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language  of  hyperbole  to  say  that  he  in¬ 
vented  Russia.  His  merits  as  a  wise 
statesman  and  legislator  far  surpass  his 
defects  as  a  tyrant.  In  such  a  kingdom 
as  his,  tyranny  was  the  kindliest  rule. 
Individuals  might  have  to  suffer,  but  the 
principles  of  justice  such  tyranny  as 
Peter’s  vindicated  and  defended  are 
benefits  and  blessings  to  the  end  of  time. 
He  was  an  untutored  genius  who  had  to 
create  an  ideal  of  kingcraft  for  himself ; 
and  if  he  failed  let  readers  judge.  If 
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an  apology  is  needed  for  his  frailties, 
rough  methods,  boorishness  of  mind, 
barbarian  ism,  the  apology  we  offer  is 
that  he  took  the  shape  the  conditions  of 
Russian  society  and  the  environment 
around  him  would  permit  —  that  these 
defects  belonged  rather  to  his  times  than 
to  himself  ;  while  whatever  of  good  he 
was  or  great  he  did,  was  the  result  of 
the  throes  of  his  own  groping  and  dark¬ 
ly  struggling  spirit,  earnest  intellect,  and 
determined  will. — Belgravia  Alagaztne. 
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In  the  beautiful  fiction  of  the  Greeks, 
iEsculapius,  the  tutelary  god  of  medi¬ 
cine,  was  the  son  of  Apollo,  the  tutelary 
god  of  poetry  and  culture,  and  as  far 
back  as  the  memory  of  'man  can  travel 
have  the  two  deities  walked,  with  Mercy 
in  their  train,  their  gracious  way  to¬ 
gether.  Cruel  and  capricious  is  our  sov¬ 
ereign  mistress  Fortune,  harsh  and  very 
arbitrary  it  would  seem  are  the  other  di¬ 
vinities  that  shape  our  ends,  but  these 
two  beneficent  powers  have  never  failed 
to  bless  and  shelter  us.  Between  the 
forces  that  envy  and  dissolve — ever  mil¬ 
itant  against  our  peace  and  joy — have 
Apollo  and  his  son  stood  before  us  in 
the  gap.  One  welcomed  us  into  the 
world,  and  the  other  makes  the  world 
lovely  to  us,  wrapping  us  in  his  glory 
and  life  and  light,  while  he  may.  But 
when  we  wax  faint  and  weary,  as  we 
must,  then  is  Apollo’s  true  son  at  our 
side  soothing,  encouraging,  sympathis¬ 
ing  ;  and  even  when  the  Fates  have 
worked  their  wills  upon  the  shattered 
frame,  and  we  ^e  passing  beyond  the 
reach  of  healing  hands  down  the  dark 
lonely  road,  he  removes  what  obstacles 
he  can,  and  smoothes,  loyal  to  the  last, 
the  stormy  passage  to  the  grave.  Nor 
have  the  servants  of  these  kindred  dei¬ 
ties  been  unmindful  of  the  ties  which 
connect  them,  and  the  relation  between 
Medicine  and  Literature  forms  one  of 
the  most  interesting  episodes  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Letters.  'They  are  not  perhaps 
so  intimately  related  now  as  they  once 
were.  We  have  many  men  distin¬ 
guished,  both  in  Medicine  and  Surgery, 
but  we  shall  not  be  guilty  of  disrespect 
to  the  faculty  if  we  say  that  very  few 
manage  to  temper  the  severer  pursuits  of 


science  with  the  graceful  accomplish¬ 
ments  of  the  scholar.  In  an  age  like  the 
present,  when  there  is  so  much  technical 
knowledge  to  be  mastered,  and  when  it 
must  be  difficult  for  a  hard-worked  prac¬ 
titioner  to  keep  pace  with  the  ever-in- 
creasing  discoveries  which  are  every  day 
throwing  light  on  his  own  pursuits,  it 
can  hardly  be  expected  that  he  should 
find  time  to  sacrifice  in  any  way  to  the 
Muses.  Still,  considering  how  closely 
associated  the  medical  profession  has 
been  with  literature,  as  well  by  its  origi¬ 
nal  contributions  as  by  its  affectionate 
intercourse  with  men  of  genius,  one  can¬ 
not  help  feeling  a  sort  of  regret  at  this 
compulsory  estrangement,  and  indulging 
a  hope  that  some  day  or  other  the  two 
pursuits  may  resume  their  old  intimacy. 
And  now,  reader,  with  your  leave,  we 
will  devote  a  few  pages  to  the  Literature 
of  Physic,  and  recall  the  names  of  some 
of  those  who  divided  their  impartial  sac¬ 
rifices  between  Delos  and  Epidaurus. 

Porson  used  to  say  that  there  was  no 
better  reading  than  the  works  of  the 
Greek  physicians  ;  and  if  he  would  have 
consented  to  exclude  Galen  and  Paulus 
vEgineta,  we  should  be  disposed  to  cor¬ 
dially  agree  with  him.  Hippocrates  and 
Aretaeus  may  be  perused  and  reperused 
with  delight  by  any  one  who  has  any  in¬ 
terest  in  morbid  pathology  and  its  delin¬ 
eation.  The  first,  who  was  a  contempo¬ 
rary  of  Pericles,  and  who  flourished 
therefore  when  style  and  literary  skill 
had  reached  their  climax  of  perfection, 
has  left  a  large  mass  of  writings  behind 
him.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  discrimi¬ 
nate  between  his  spurious  and  genuine 
offspring,  it  is  true,  and  he  has  doubtless 
been  made  responsible  for  much  that  he 
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never  wrote.  But  the  ‘  Aphorisms  ’  are 
certainly  his,  and  if  they  contain  much 
that  will  amuse,  they  contain  much  use¬ 
ful  instruction.  There  is  nothing 
sounder  or  weightier  in  all  literature 
than  the  first :  “  Life  is  short,  and  the 
art  is  long,  the  occasion  fleeting,  experi¬ 
ence  fallacious,  and  judgment  difficult. 
The  physician  must  not  only  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  do  what  is  tight  himself,  but 
also  to  make  the  patient,  the  attendants 
and  externals  co-operate.  ”  His  treatise 
‘  On  the  Prognostics,  ’  a  masterpiece  of 
minute  and  vigorous  descriptive  power, 
contains  a  passage  which  recalls  with 
sad  exactness  a  scene  witnessed  by  too 
many  of  us.  “  When  in  acute  fevers, 
pneumonia,  phrenitis,  or  headache,  the 
hands  are  waved  before  the  face,  hunt¬ 
ing  through  empty  space,  as  if  gathering 
bits  of  straw,  picking  the  nap  from  the 
coverlet,  or  tearing  chaff  from  the  wall, 
all  such  symptoms  are  bad  and  dead¬ 
ly.”*  A  keen,  curious,  and  close  ob¬ 
server,  a  shrewd,  sagacious,  and  practi¬ 
cal  man,  a  thoughtful  and  philosophic 
student  of  human  nature,  a  master  of 
terse  and  lucid  speech  was  this,  the 
father  of  medicine.  If  he  is  to  be  num¬ 
bered  among  the  ornaments  of  his  pro¬ 
fession,  he  merits  a  place  among  the  or¬ 
naments  of  prose  literature.  Aretaeus, 
too,  is  another  medical  writer  whose  lit¬ 
erary  excellence  takes  him  out  of  the 
narrower  sphere  of  a  merely  technical  ex¬ 
ponent  of  his  art.  I'his  master  of  graph¬ 
ic  composition  flourished  in  the  second 
century.  He  wrote,  like  Hippocrates, 
in  Ionic  Greek.  He  was  evidently  a 
man  who  combined  as  thorough  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  his  profession  as  was  then  pos 
sible,  with  a  liberal  love  for  poetry  and 
the  Mlfs-lettres.  A  humane  and  tender¬ 
hearted  man,  he  often  pauses  to  lament 
the  helplessness  of  the  surgeon  when 
confronted  with  some  forms  of  suffering, 
and  to  express  his  sympathy  with  the 
agonies  he  is  unable  to  relieve.  As  a 
delineator  of  disease  he  has  never  been 
equalled,  except  perhaps  by  Sydenham, 
and  his  account  of  tetanus  (Acute  Dis¬ 
eases,  Book  I.),  of  elephantiasis 
(Chronic  Diseases,  Book  II.),  and  of 

*  “  For  after  I  saw  him  fumble  with  the 
sheets  and  play  with  flowers.  I  knew  there  was 
but  one  way,”  says  poor  Mrs.  Quickly  of  him 
whom  she  would  fain  have  kept  even  from 
“  Arthur’s  bosom.” 


phthisis  (Chronic  Diseases,  Book  I.) 
rank  among  the  miracles  of  verbal  delin¬ 
eation.  They  are  not  merely  triumphs 
of  technical  diagnosis  ;  they  are  pictures 
which  haunt  the  imagination  like  a  night¬ 
mare  ;  they  can  never  be  forgotten. 
With  the  slow  and  painful  elaboration  of 
Balzac,  Aretaeus  has  all  his  potency  in 
general  effect ;  he  not  only  brings  the 
sufferer  before  our  eyes,  but  he  makes 
us  feel  and  hear  and  almost  share  his 
tortures — his  despair — his  degradation, 
— every  detail  of  them.  We  close  his 
book  with  horror  and  boundless  admi¬ 
ration.  As  it  is  no  part  of  this  paper 
to  deal  with  the  history  of  medicine,  we 
shall  merely  say  of  the  illustrious  Cor¬ 
nelius  Celsus,  that  in  purity  and  elegance 
of  style  he  need  fear  no  comparison  with 
any  of  his  contemporaries,  though  Livy 
and  Nepos  were  probably  among  them. 
To  Asclepiades,  whose  charms  as  a  man 
and  w'hose  eloquence  as  a  writer  have 
been  celebrated  by  Cicero,  we  can  only 
allude.  Of  the  writings  of  Antonius 
Musa,  the  physician  of  Augustus,  Mae¬ 
cenas,  Virgil,  and  Horace,  nothing  has 
come  down  to  us,  but  as  long  as  Time 
shall  be  will  his  name  belong  to  litera¬ 
ture.  For  he,  it  was  w'ell  known,  was 
described  by  the  grateful  Virgil,  in  the 
twelfth  book  of  the  .A£neid,  under  the 
name  of  lapis.  Aetius,  Oribasius,  Al¬ 
exander  Trallianus,  and  others  over 
whom  we  may  not  linger  will  bring  us  to 
times  comparatively  modem. 

First  among  the  moderns  will  stand 
the  accomplished  and  versatile  Jerome 
Fracastoro.  Born  in  1483,  he  was  pre¬ 
served  to  the  world  by  a  miracle,  for 
when  he  was  still  an  infant  his  mother 
was  struck  dead  by  a  flash  of  lightning, 
while  he,  nestling  in  her  bosom,  escaped 
unscathed.  His  Latin  poetry  was  the 
glory  of  an  age  which  could  boast  of  the 
composition  of  Politian  and  Bembo,  and 
to  the  sedulous  and  successful  cultivation 
of  the  fine  arts  he  added  an  intimate  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  astronomy  and  mathe¬ 
matics,  while  at  the  same  time  he  was 
the  most  eminent  physician  in  Italy. 
For  many  years  statues  of  him  towered 
up  in  the  public  squares  of  Padua  and 
Verona,  ”  that  they  might  serve  as  a 
continual  memento  of  him,  and  as  an 
incentive  to  the  pursuit  of  literary  emi¬ 
nence.”  Nor  must  we  pass  by  Jerome 
Cardan,  the  daring  enthusiast  “  who 
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cast  the  horoscope  of  our  Saviour,  and 
subjected  Him  to  the  stars,  to  whom  all 
stars  are  subject.”  In  his  restless  and 
indefatigable  life  there  was  scarcely  a 
department  of  human  knowledge  into 
which  he  did  not  force  himself.  He 
was,  he  says,  bom  to  release  the  world 
from  the  manifold  errors  under  which  it 
groaned,  and  ten  folio  volumes  testify 
his  energy  and  ambition.  The  labors  of 
fanatics  are  heavily  discounted  by  Time, 
but  mathematics  will  for  ever  be  Cardan’s 
debtor.  Physical  science  will  thank  him 
for  removing,  if  he  did  not  correct, 
many  errors,  and  the  student  of  human 
nature  must  be  sincerely  grateful  for  the 
most  curious  and  extraordinary  auto¬ 
biography  in  existence.  In  Julius 
Caesar  Scaliger  Medicine  may  boast  one 
of  its  brightest  scholastic  ornaments, 
though,  curiously  enough,  he  began  the 
study  of  neither  medicine  nor  Greek  till 
he  was  forty.  Crudity  and  vigor  char¬ 
acterise  both  the  man  and  his  writings, 
as  his  son’s  account  of  him  and  his  own 
‘  Poetics  ’  amply  prove  ;  but  the  whole 
history  of  letters  have  no  such  porten¬ 
tous  phenomenon  to  show  as  the  cata¬ 
logue  of  the  works  produced  by  this  man 
between  the  age  of  forty — when,  racked 
with  gout,  he  began  the  Greek  alphabet 
— and  seventy-four,  when  he  succumbed 
to  his  cruel  foe.  Five  years  before  him 
died  another  physician,  the  immortal 
Francois  Rabelais.  Rabelais’  transla¬ 
tions  from  Hipp>ocrates  and  Galen  have 
long  sunk  below  soundings.  He  wrote 
them  to  get  a  practice  which  never  came. 
One  is  not  altogether  surprised  at  his 
contemporaries  hesitating  about  entrust¬ 
ing  their  lives  to  the  actual  or  potential 
author  of  ‘  The  Lives,  Heroic  Deeds, 
and  Sayings  of  Gargantua  and  Panta- 
gruel.’  He  was  never  a  good  hand  at 
patching  up  a  farce,  and  was,  with  all 
his  boisterous  merriment,  glad  enough 
when  his  own  was  played  out.  Light  lie 
the  earth  on  Francois  Rabelais,  for  light 
and  merry  has  he  made  her  children  ! 

Crossing  over  to  England,  we  are  con¬ 
fronted  with  another  son  of  ./Esculapius, 
whose  name  can  never  be  mentioned 
without  pride  by  his  countrymen — Dr. 
Thomas  Linacre,  the  pupil  of  Politian 
and  Chalcondylas,  the  friend  of  Eras¬ 
mus,  More,  and  Colet,  the  first  teacher 
of  Greek  at  Oxford,  the  initiator  of  the 
Renaissance  in  England.  His  enlight¬ 


ened  and  active  mind  seems  to  have 
traversed  the  whole  range  of  human 
learning.  He  gave  us  our  first  correct 
version  from  Aristotle  and  Galen,  he 
busied  himself  with  divinity  and  philol¬ 
ogy,  he  translated  Proclus  on  the 
Sphere,  and  in  pure  and  perspicuous 
Latinity  he  treated  of  medicine  and 
physical  science  in  works  which  are  still 
consulted  by  the  curious.  His  amiable 
temper,  his  unostentatious  charities,  and 
his  generous  philanthropy  have  elicited 
glowing  eulogies  from  more  than  one  of 
his  illustrious  contemporaries.  His 
tomb  may  still  be  seen  in  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral,  erected  by  another  scholar 
for  whom  Medicine  need  never  blush — 
Dr.  John  Caius.  Contemporary  with 
these  great  men  was  Sir  Thomas  Elyot, 
a  physician  of  whom  Literature  may  be 
justly  proud.  His  ‘  Castle  of  Health  ’ 
was  the  first  popular  book  on  Medicine 
in  our  language,  his  ‘  Bibliotheca  Eliota  ’ 
our  first  good  dictionary,  and  his  ‘  Gov- 
ernour,’  a  sort  of  moral  and  ethical  trea¬ 
tise,  may  still  be  read  with  interest. 
The  faculty  were,  it  seems,  very  angry 
with  Elyot  for  divulging  their  secrets  and 
for  vulgarising  medicine  by  writing  about 
it  in  English.  To  which  he  manfully 
replied  that  “  it  was  no  more*  shame  for 
a  person  of  quality  to  be  the  author  of  a 
book  on  the  science  of  physic  than  it 
was  for  King  Henry  VIII.  to  publish  a 
book  on  the  science  of  grammar,  which 
he  had  lately  done.”  He  was  an  inti¬ 
mate  friend  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  and 
was  one  of  the  most  accomplished  schol¬ 
ars  in  Europe.  We  should  like  to  say  a 
word  about  Dr.  Thomas  Phair,  the 
translator  of  Virgil,  and  one  of  the  au¬ 
thors  of  ‘  The  Mirrour  for  Magistrates,’ 
about  William  Bulleyn  and  his  ‘  Bulwark 
of  Defence,  &c.,’  about  Dr.  William 
Cunningham  and  his  ‘  VV'^hetstone  of  Wit  ’ 
and  ‘  Castle  of  Knowledge,’  and  aboitt 
Reginald  Scot  and  his  curious  ‘  Discov- 
erie  of  Witchcraft,’  but  space  forbids. 
As  we  propose  to  take  the  poets  together, 
we  shall,  for  the  present,  pass  on  to  the 
great  name  of  Thomas  Sydenham.  It 
is,  perhaps,  a  little  singular  that,  with 
the  exception  of  Sydenham,  no  English 
physician  has  published  a  work  on  his 
own  art  which  is  entitled  to  a  place 
among  classical  compKjsitions,  and  which 
may  be  read  with  interest  by  the  non¬ 
professional  student.  Sydenham’s  trea- 
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tises,  however,  like  those  of  Hippocrates  garrulous  simplicity  of  a  child,  but  he 
and  Aretaeus,  may  be  perused  with  conquered,  he  says,  on  his  knees.  He 
delight  by  every  intelligent  scholar,  might  "  count  the  w’orld  not  an  inn,  but 
Their  facile,  copious,  and  masculine  an  hospital,  not  a  place  to  live  but  to 
Latinity,  their  graphic  pictures  of  dis-  die  in,”  but  he  learnt  to  “  return  to  his 
ease,  the  striking  reflections  which  re-  Creator  the  duty  of  a  devout  and  learned 
lieve  the  course  of  the  technical  narra-  admiration.”  In  the  active  practice  of 
tive,  their  autobiographical  interest,  must  his  profession  he  saw,  as  a  philosopher, 
come  home  to  every  one.  In  him  were  much  of  human  weakness,  as  a  physician 
revived  the  literary  graces  which  make  much  of  human  suffering  ;  but  the  duties 
the  works  of  the  great  Cappadocian  and  of  the  physician  he  tempered  with  the 
Celsus  so  fascinating  and  delightful  to  liberal  sympathies  of  a  Christian  philoso- 
the  general  reader.  With  him,  however,  pher.  With  his  hand  on  the  patient’s 
perished  the  art  :  no  other  medical  pulse — they  are  his  own  words — he  could 
works  have  been  prevented  by  their  style  not  help  thinking  of  his  soul,  and  "  for- 
from  being  altogether  forgotten  by  liter-  got  his  province.”  At  the  age  of  seven- 
ature  in  being  superseded  in  science.  ty-seven,  leaving  posterity  the  precious 
But  if  ever  Apollo  and  the  Muses  legacy  of  his  writings,  he  ceased  to  be 
cared  for  mortal  bantling,  mild  was  their  mortal,  “  ready  to  be  anything  in  the 
glance  on  the  cradle  of  another  future  ecstasy  of  being  ever  and  as  content  with 
physician,  who  first  saw  the  light  in  six  feet  as  with  the  moles  of  Adrianus.” 
Cheapside,  about  the  middle  of  October  We  have  other  names  to  mention,  but 
1605,  for  then  came  there,  into  a  world  Browne  was  the  prince  of  literary  phy- 
which  was  to  be  so  beautiful  to  him.  Sir  sicians.  In  striking  contrast  to  him 
Thomas  Browne.  How  shall  we  deal  stands  Bernard  Mandeville,  who  scan- 
with  him — how  describe  him — him,  the  dalised  the  hypocrites  of  the  eighteenth 
author  of  the  ‘  Religio  Medici,’  the  century  by  his  paradoxical  work  entitled 
‘  Hydriotaphia,’  the  ‘Vulgar  Errors,’  ‘  The  Fable  of  the  Bees.’  He  is  not  read 
the  *  Quincunx,’  the  charming  “  Let-  now  so  much  as  he  used  to  be,  but  in 
ters  ”?  Quaintest  and  best  of  moralists,  nervous  vigor,  irony,  logic,  and  satire  he 
truest,  deepest,  sincerest  of  philoso-  is  not  unworthy  of  comparison  with  his 
phers,  a  Plato  without  his  sophistry,  a  brother  cynic,  Swift.  His  opinion  of  his 
Seneca  without  his  tinsel.  Shall  we  call  fellow-creatures  is  not  encouraging  ;  per- 
him,  in  Southey’s  measured  phrase,  haps  his  professional  experiences  fur- 
“  the  greatest  prose  poet  in  this  or  in  nished  him  with  the  hint  for  his  great 
any  other  language,”  or  echo  Lamb’s  doctrine,  that  private  vices  are  public 
loving  eulogies,  or  Coleridge’s  rapturous  benefits. 

praise,  or  Lytton’s  eloquent  panegyric  ?  The  treatises  of  Dr.  Charleton — we 
Shall  we  enlarge  on  his  boundless  learn-  beg  his  pardon  for  not  mentioning  him 
ing,  as  curious  and  recondite  as  Bur-  before  —  are  now  chiefly  remembered 
ton’s,  on  his  originality  in  treating  even  from  Dryden’s  allusion  to  one  of  them, 
commonplace  as  rich  and  racy  as  Mon-  though  his  ‘  Brief  Discourses  concem- 
taigne’s,  on  his  aphorisms  as  piercing  ing  the  different  arts  of  Men  ’  has  point- 
and  pithy  as  Tacitus  and  Bacon’s,  on  ed  many  a  paragraph  in  modem  social 
his  majestic  eloquence,  soaring  as  high  essays,  for  which  the  judicious  plagiarist 
as  Plato’s  or  Jeremy  Taylor’s  when  has  had  the  credit.  Never  did  a  more 
their  wing  is  strongest  ?  This,  all  this,  accomplished  or  more  lovable  man  pen 
will  his  lovers  claim  for  him,  but  deeper  a  prescription  than  the  once  famous  Dr. 
still  lies  the  subtle  charm  of  his  genius.  Samuel  Garth,  the  friend  of  Dryden, 
The  man,  says  Goethe,  is  always  greater  Pope,  and  Steele,  the  noble  philanthro- 
than  his  works,  and  never  did  literary  pist,  who,  when  at  the  top  of  his  profes- 
expression  less  reflect  the  breathing  soul  sion,  "practised  among  the  poor  for 
than  in  Browne’s  style.  Not  a  thought  nothing,”  the  scholarly  translator  of 
that  weighs  like  lead  on  the  solitary  Ovid,  the  ingenious  author  of  one  of  the 
thinker  but  weighed  heavily  on  him,  and  best  mock  heroic  poems  in  Europe,  the 
cruel  were  the  agonies  he  struggled  poet  who  passed  the  heroic  couplet  per- 
through  ;  he  has  told  us  all  about  them  feet  into  the  hands  of  Pope.  Alas  for 
in  that  strange  diction  of  his,  with  the  human  fame,  who  now  turns  over  the 
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deserted  pages  of  ‘  The  Dispensary  ’  ? 
and  yet  it  contains  lines  which  would  do 
credit  to  the  highest  names  in  literature. 

But  Garth  w’as  not  the  first  poet-phy¬ 
sician.  That  honor  must  be  claimed  by 
Dr.  Andrew  Borde,  whose  dismal  lucu¬ 
brations  lulled  the  ears  of  the  good  peo¬ 
ple  in  Henry  VIII. ’s  reign.  His  ‘  Brev¬ 
iary  of  Health  ’  is  not  exhilarating,  yet 
he  could  tell  a  good  tale  as  well  as  any 
one,  and  he  has  the  doubtful  honor  of 
beifig  the  Christian  name  of  the  original 
of  the  term  “Merry  Andrew,”  as 
another  physician,  Paracelsus,  has  fur¬ 
nished  us  with  the  term  bombast.  Over 
Dr.  Thomas  Lodge  we  must  pause  for  a 
moment.  His  ‘  Fig  for  Momus  ’  is  one 
of  the  earliest  series  of  satires  in  our 
language  ;  some  of  his  lyrics  are  divine 
(turn,  reader,  to  his  stanzas  on  ‘  Beauty  ’ 
and  to  ‘  Rosalynde’s  Madrigal  ’),  and 
his  pretty  prose- tale  ‘  Rosalynde  ;  or, 
Euphue’s  Golden  Dlegacy,’  had  the 
honor  of  furnishing  Shakespeare  with 
the  plot  of  ‘As  You  Like  It.'  One 
would  like  to  have  known  something,  by 
the  way,  of  Shakespeare’s  son-in-law. 
Dr.  Hall,  for  if  he  wrote  the  epitaphs 
attributed  to  him  in  Stratford  Church  he 
must  have  been  a  man  of  no  ordinary 
accomplishments.  Nor  must  we  pass 
unnoticed  that  indefatigable  physician, 
Philemon  Holland,  w'ho  though  no  poet 
himself  was  the  cause  of  poetry  in 
others.  This  unwearied  scholar  was  not 
only  a  practising  physician,  but  a  school¬ 
master  as  well,  and  managed  in  the  in¬ 
tervals  of  his  double  vocation  to  present 
the  world  with  complete  versions  of 
‘  Livy,’  Pliny’s  ‘  Natural  History,’  Plu¬ 
tarch’s  ‘  Morals,’  Suetonius’s  ‘  Lives  of 
the  Caesars,’  Ammianus  Marcellinus, 
Xenophon’s  ‘  Cyropaedia, ’  and  Cam¬ 
den’s  ‘  Britannia,’  with  other  works  be¬ 
side  !  He  died,  in  his  prime  so  to 
speak,  aged  eighty-six,  having  never  had 
occasion  to  wear  spectacles,  and  medi¬ 
tating  other  translations.  Truly  they 
were  giants  in  those  days  ;  if  Hygeia  hid 
her  secrets,  she  revealed  her  presence. 
Perhaps  the  faculty  have  no  great  reason 
to  be  proud  of  the  irrepressible  Sir 
Richard  Black  more,  who,  undismayed 
by  the  savage  onslaughts  first  of  Dryden 
and  subsequently  of  Pope,  complacently 
produced  poems  as  fast  as  the  world 
forgot  them.  His  ‘  Prince  Arthur,’  his 
‘  Alfred,’  and  his  ‘  Eliza  ’  were  given  up 


even  by  his  admirers,  but  his  ‘  Creation  ' 
was  considered  by  Dennis  superioi;  to 
the  ‘  De  Rerum  Natural,’  was  described 
by  Addison  as  one  of  the  most  useful 
and  noble  productions  in  our  English 
verse,  and  has  elicited  a  warm  eulogy 
from  Dr.  Johnson.  Let  those  read  it 
who  can.  Most  of  poor  Blackmore’s 
lucubrations,  as  he  loved  to  call  them, 
w’ere  written  in  his  coach  w'hile  he  was 
hurrying  from  patient  to  patient — or,  as 
Pope  maliciously  puts  it,  “  written  to 
the  rumbling  of  his  chariot  wheels.” 
What  Blackmore  was  in  verse  that  was 
Sir  John  Hill  in  prose.  To  us  this  un¬ 
wearied  scribbler — who  among  other 
things  had  tried  his  hand  at  writing 
farces — is  best  known  by  Garrick’s  epi¬ 
gram, 

“  For  physic  and  farces  his  equal  there  scarce 
is, 

For  his  farces  are  physic,  his  physic  a  farce 
is.” 

Yet  he  began  well  with  a  translation 
of  Theophrastus’s  ‘  Treatise  on  Gems,’ 
and  his  ‘  Vegetable  System,’  in  twenty- 
six  folios,  representing  no  less  than  twen¬ 
ty-six  thousand  figures  or  plants  drawn 
from  nature,  deserves  the  gratitude  of 
botanists.  His  squabbles  with  the  Royal 
Society, with  Fielding,  Smart,  and  others 
amused  the  literary  world  of  London  for 
many  years.  Poor  Christopher  Smart 
gave  it  him  w'ell  in  a  satire  (the  ‘  Hil- 
liad  ’),*  which  is  still  worth  reading, 
and  from  w-hich  Disraeli  gives  some 
amusing  extracts.  Essays,  farces,  nov¬ 
els,  epigrams,  libels,  dissertations, 
learned  treatises,  scurrilous  pamphlets, 
letters,  and  even  sermons  flowed  in  un¬ 
broken  succession  from  Hill’s  facile  pen, 
and  a  catalogue  of  his  writings  would  be 
the  catalogue  of  no  inconsiderable  libra¬ 
ry.  His  proper  place,  however,  w’as 
and  now  is  with  his  brother  quack  who 
disgraced  another  profession  —  Orator 
Henley.  It  is  a  relief  to  turn  to  Dr. 
Arbuthnot,  of  whose  splendid  genius  and 
sweet  temper  Swift,  niggard  in  praise 
though  he  was,  could  say  to  Pope,  “  He 
has  more  wit  than  we  all  have,  and  his 

*  Describing  him  in  these  complimentary 
lines : 

“On  mere  privation  she  (Nature)  bestow’d  a 
frame, 

And  dignified  a  nothing  with  a  name, 

A  wretch  devoid  of  use,  of  sense,  of  grace. 

The  insolvent  tenant  of  encumber’d  space  !” 
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humaftity  is  equal  to  his  wit.”  Those  Akenside,  the  author  of  ‘  The  Pleasures 
who  can  relish  polished  satire,  delicate  of  Imagination,’  a  poem  which  must  al¬ 
and  exquisite  humor,  will  turn  again  and  ways  rank  among  the  gems  of  didactic 


again  to  the  shabby  old  volumes,  guilt¬ 
less  as  yet  of  reprint,  which  contain 
‘  The  History  of  John  Bull,’  ‘  The 
Treatise  Concerning  the  Altercation  or 
Scolding  of  the  Ancients,’  and  ‘  The  Art 
of  Political  Lying.’  There  probably 
never  existed  an  author  more  careless 
about  literary  distinction  ;  Pope  and 
Swift  had  during  his  lifetime,  and  have 
had  ever  since,  the  credit  of  having  pro¬ 
duced  much  of  Arbuthnot’s  best  and 
most  characteristic  work.  We  are  for 
instance  as  confident  that  Arbuthnot 
wrote  the  introduction  and  opening 
chapters  of  Martinus  Scriblerus  as  if  we 
had  seen  the  letters  wet  from  his  pen. 
There  is  no  mistaking  his  touch,  and  yet 
every  one  goes  on  assigning  those  master¬ 
ly  pages  to  Swift  or  Pope.  As  a  man 
this  humorist-physician  seems  to  have 
approached  perfection  as  nearly  as  was 
ever  permitted  to  our  erring  race.  W’ell 
might  the  arch  cynic  exclaim  when  Ar¬ 
buthnot’s  placid  and  benevolent  figure, 
noble  heart,  and  guileless  life  came  up 
before  his  memory,  "  If  the  world  had 
but  a  dozen  Arbuthnots  in  it,  I  would 
burn  my  ‘  (lulliver’s  Travels.’  ” 

There  was  another  future  physician, 
"  whose  humanity  was  equal  to  his  wit.” 
romping  along  Irish  lanes  when  Arbuth¬ 
not  was  passing  to  his  rest  down  the 
dark  road  which  he  had  brightened  for 
so  many — for  was  not  Oliver  Goldsmith 
an  M.  D.  ?  But  whither  are  we  straying  ? 
Cowley’s  slighted  ghost  whispers  that  he 
too — “  the  darling  of  Drydcn’s  youth” 
— the  Pindar  of  England,  “  the  lord  of 
the  metaphysical  school,”  the  most  fas¬ 
cinating  of  English  essayists,  was  one  of 
the  faculty.  He  did  not  get  much  prac¬ 
tice,  we  are  told  :  he  probably  preferred 
the  fields  of  Chertsey  and  the  pleasant 
rooms  of  the  Royal  Society — where  he 
could  pick  up  the  Reverend  Mr.  Sprat 
for  an  evening’s  carouse — to  the  sick- 
chamber  and  the  querulous  patient. 
Lovers  of  Italian  poetry  will  not  forget 
to  couple  with  Cowley  Francis  Redi, 
whose  ‘  Bacco  in  Toscana  ’  is  one  of  the 
most  delightful  ”  Pindarics”  in  the 
world.  He  was  for  many  years  Court 
physician  to  Ferdinand  11.  and  Cosmo 
III.  Returning  now  to  the  eighteenth 
century,  we  must  not  omit  Dr.  Mark 


poetry — a  haughty  and  scholarly  soul, 
one  of  the  few  poets  of  the  eighteenth 
century  who  had  drunk  deep  at  Greek 
fountains.  Had  he  not  frittered  away 
his  genius  in  writing  tame  lyrics,  and 
had  he  devoted  himself  to  satire,  he 
might  have  rivalled  the  masterpieces 
of  Juvenal  and  Dryden  ;  so  thought 
Macaulay,  and  so  will  think  every  one 
who  turns  to  the  picture  of  Pulteney, 
mangled  and  battered  in  the  ruthless 
couplets  of  ‘  Curio.’  Akenside’s  blank 
verse  is  charming,  and  we  shall  have  to 
go  back  to  the  Elizabethan  masters  to 
find  anything  so  plastic,  so  richly  ca- 
denced,  so  variously  harmonious.  His 
‘  Inscriptions  ’  and  his  ‘  Hymn  to  the 
Naides  ’  are  more  thoroughly  Hellenic 
than  anything  English  literature  had  to 
show  since  Milton.  We  wonder  they 
are  not  selected  for  translations  at  the 
Universities.  He  appears  to  have  been 
more  successful  as  a  poet  than  as  a  fned- 
ical  practitioner,  and  one  of  the  retorts 
he  got  from  a  recalcitrant  patient  is 
worth  recording.  ”  Doctor,”  said  the 
wag,  ”  after  all  your  remarks,  my  opin¬ 
ion  of  your  profession  is  this  :  the  an¬ 
cients  endeavored  to  make  it  a  science 
and  failed,  and  the  moderns  to  make  it 
a  trade  and  succeeded.”  Smollett  un¬ 
gratefully  introduced  him  in  ‘  Peregrine 
Pickle  ’  as  Dr.  Smelfungus. 

Contemporary  with  Akenside,  and  in¬ 
timately  acquainted  with  him,  was  Dr. 
Armstrong,  whose  taciturnity  has  been 
immortalised  by  Thomson,  whose  surli¬ 
ness  and  cynicism  seem  to  have  fur¬ 
nished  Abernethy  with  a  model,  and 
whose  genius  is  evinced  in  ‘  The  Art  of 
Preserving  Health.’  He  began  his 
career  with  ‘  The  Economy  of  Love,  ’  a 
poem  which  speaks  more  for  his  honesty 
than  for  his  tact  and  delicacy.  Besides 
his  chef-d' (Euvre)\is,t  alluded  to — a  poem 
which  in  spite  of  its  prolixity  abounds 
in  really  eloquent  passages — he  produced 
a  volume  of  essays,  a  number  of  medi¬ 
cal  treatises,  and  several  miscellaneous 
pieces.  He  favored  the  public  also  with 
some  verses  which  he  was  pleased  to  call 
‘  Imitations  of  Shakespeare.’ 

Next  on  our  list  stands  Dr.  James 
Grainger,  whose  ode  on  Solitude, 
j;raised  so  highly  by  Johnson,  who  paid 
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the  author  the  high  compliment  of  re-  she  recognised  him  by  “  his  old  roguish 
peating  “  with  great  energy”  the  exor-  smile.”  It  is  this  roguish  smile  that 
dium,  was  also  one  of  the  favorite  poems  lights  up  every  page  of  his  writings, 
of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne.  His  didactic  plays  over  all  the  sordid  scenes  and  dis- 
poem  ‘  The  Sugar  Cane  ’  has  gone  the  mal  holes  in  which  his  genius  too  often 
way  of  his  friend  Smart’s  ‘  Hop  Gar-  loves  to  linger.  He  died  world-worn, 
den.’  It  is  a  curious  monument  of  exhausted,  at  Leghorn  in  1781,  aged 
the  misplaced  ingenuity  of  the  eigh-  only  fifty-one.  Could  he  have  held  out 
teenth  century.  Addison  observes  of  for  a  year  or  two  longer  he  would  have 
Virgil  that  he  tosses  about  his  manure  ended  his  toilsome  days — and  his  ardu- 
with  an  air  of  majesty,  and  poor  Grain-  ous  struggles  with  poverty — on  a  hand- 
ger’s  attempts  to  be  majestic  over  re-  some  estate  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  hand- 
ceipts  for  a  compost  of  weeds,  mould  some  competence.  Six  years  before 
and  stale,  and  over  the  symptoms  and  Smollett  died  there  passed  away  another 
cure  of  the  yaws,  his  bathetic  line,  physician  whose  memory  is  still  pre- 
”  Now,  Muse,  let’s  sing  of  rats,”  was  served  at  Cambridge  by  the  medals  given 
too  much  for  the  gravity  of  a  polite  cir-  annually  for  Greek  and  Latin  Odes  and 
cle  at  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds’s  who  had  Epigrams  ;  this  was  Sir  William  Browne, 
been  assembled  to  hear  the  poet  read  his  In  all  the  annals  of  eccentricity  it  would 
manuscript.  His  description,  however,  be  difficult  to  find  his  match.  He  was 
of  a  hurricane  and  earthquake,  and  his  an  excellent  scholar,  and  is  the  author 
episodic  tale  of  Junio  and  Theana,  have  of  numberless  treatises  on  literary,  po- 
been  justly  commended  by  Chalmers,  litical,  and  scientific  subjects.  When 
but  ‘  The  Sugar  Cane  ’  has,  we  fear,  Foote  introduced  him  in  his  ‘  Devil  upon 
sunk  below  extracts.  His  version  of  Two  Sticks,’  and  made  him  the  laugh- 
Tibullus  is  sometimes  happy,  though  ing-stock  of  half  London,  instead  of  be- 
what  poetical  powers  he  had  were  prob-  ing  offended  the  good  doctor  sent  the 
ably  quenched  by  hack-work  and  pro-  cruel  w'ag  a  card  complimenting  him  on 
fessional  struggles.  He  died  at  St.  his  successful  caricature,  but  adding 
Christopher’s  in  December  1767.  In  that,  as  he  had  forgotten  his  muff,  he 
Tobias  Smollett  Medicine  must  recog-  took  the  liberty  of  sending  him  the  very 
nise  one  of  its  brightest  literary  orna-  one  he  wore,  to  complete  the  resem- 
ments,  and  his  admirers  are  not  likely  to  blance.  In  his  w’ill,  which  was  written 
complain  of  the  neglect  of  their  favorite,  in  a  medley  of  Greek,  Latin,  and  Eng- 
though  since  Dickens  made  his  appear-  lish,  his  devotion  to  Horace  is  singularly 
ance  it  may  be  questioned  whether  there  illustrated.  ”  On  my  coffin  when  in  the 
is  any  one  who  could,  like  Person,  re-  grave  I  desire  may  be  deposited  in  its 
peat  whole  scenes  from  his  novels,  leather-case  my  pocket  Elzevir  Horace 
Dickens’s  more  refined  humor  has  spoil-  — Comes  viae  vitaeque  dulcis  at  utilis, 
ed  us  for  the  coarser  and  more  homely  worn  out  with  and  by  me.”  He  used 
work  of  the  Scotch  surgeon,  yet  is  the  to  say  that  he  preferred  St.  Luke  to  all 
day  far  distant  when  Strap,  and  Pipes,  the  Evangelists,  because  of  the  purity  of 
and  Commodore  Trunnion,  and  Bow-  his  Greek,  and  he  made  no  doubt  that 
ling,  and  Lismahago,  and  Mathew  Bram-  Dr.  Friend  was  quite  right  when  he  as- 
ble  shall  cease  to  charm.  What  won-  serted  that  this  purity  arose  from  the 
drous  vitality  this  man  must  have  had.  Apostle’s  professional  familiarity  with 
what  hardships  he  struggled  through,  the  writings  of  the  Greek  physician, 
proudly  and  silently.  No  wonder  he  Towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
wagged  a  bitter  tongue,  and  wielded  an  tury  another  physician  was  beginning  his 
irritable  and  caustic  pen.  He  knew  men  literary  career  at  Lichfield — Dr.  Eras- 
far  too  well  to  respect  them,  though  one  mus  Darwin,  once  one  of  the  most  pop- 
could  have  wished  that  there  had  been  a  ular  poets  in  England.  In  some  re¬ 
little  more  of  the  generous  tolerance,  spects  a  foolish  and  eccentric  man,  he 
the  higher  tone,  the  nobler  spirit  of  yet  managed  to  accomplish  a  good  deal 
Henry  Fielding,  in  his  rough  transcripts  of  solid  work  in  the  seventy  years  dur- 
from  life.  There  goes  a  story  that  he  ing  which  he  wrote  and  practised.  His 
once  went  to  visit  his  mother  in  disguise  ‘  Botanic  Garden  ’  and  ‘  Loves  of  the 
after  a  period  of  long  absence,  and  that  Plants,’  his  miscellaneous  pieces,  and 
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his  ‘  Temple  of  Nature,’  are  poems  full 
of  splendid  and  sonorous  declamation, 
and  are  perhaps  the  most  successful  at¬ 
tempts  to  embody  the  truths  of  science  in 
verse  which  have  ever  been  made  in  Eng¬ 
lish.  His  high-flown  and  extravagant 
style  was  inimitably  parodied  by  Can¬ 
ning  and  Frere  in  the  ‘  Loves  of  the 
Triangles,’  but  it  ought  not  to  be  for¬ 
gotten  that  from  this  poet-doctor  Camp¬ 
bell  learned  the  principles  of  his  versifi¬ 
cation.  His  great,  his  damning  defect 
is  his  want  of  variety  and  repose  :  like 
Claudian,  he  cloys  by  his  monotonous 
sweetness  ;  like  Gibbon  and  Macaulay, 
he  wearies  by  his  unrelieved  brilliance. 
Nor  must  we  forget  Dr.  John  Moore — 
the  father  of  the  hero  of  Corunna.  His 
voluminous  works  are  now  almost  for¬ 
gotten — yet  two  of  them  at  least  scarcely 
deserve  such  a  fate.  In  his  ‘  Zeluco  ’ 
he  illustrates  with  no  common  power  the 
eternal  truth  that  vice  is  but  gilded  woe, 
and  that  in  spite  of  all  appearances  to 
the  contrary  the  prosperity  of  the  scoun¬ 
drel  is  hollow  and  unreal  ;  in  another 
novel,  ‘  Edward,  ’  he  reverses  the  picture  : 
they  are  both  drawn  from  the  life,  and 
are  the  fruits,  it  is  easy  to  see,  of  minute 
personal  observation  operating  on  excep¬ 
tionally  wide  experience.  In  John  Ley¬ 
den,  another  surgeon,  Sir  William  Jones 
might  have  found  a  rival  in  Oriental 
lore,  and  English  literature  lost  a  grace¬ 
ful  and  accomplished  poet.  We  have 
often  thought  that  Sir  Walter  Scott’s 
memoir  of  this  young  scholar — who  died 
before  his  time  at  Batavia,  in  Java,  Au¬ 
gust  28,  1811,  is  the  most  delightful  of 
his  miscellaneous  works.  Everybody 
knows  the  lines  in  ‘  The  Lord  of  the 
Isles  ’  : 

“  Quench’d  is  his  lamp  of  varied  lore. 

That  loved  the  light  of  song  to  pour : 

A  distant  and  a  deadly  shore 
Has  Leyden’s  cold  remains.” 

Dr.  Walcot,  better  known  as  Peter 
Pindar,  very  soon  exchanged  medicine 
for  preaching,  though  he  appears  to 
have  been  equally  unsuccessful  in  both. 
The  doctor  had  a  living  presented 
to  him  in  Jamaica,  by  his  patron  Sir 
William  Trelawny,  but  he  soon  “  emp¬ 
tied  the  church.”  He  used  to  give  his 
congregation  ten  minutes,  and  when 
after  that  time  no  one  appeared,  he  and 
his  clerk  would  betake  themselves  to  the 
sea-shore  to  shoot  ring-tailed  pigeons. 


He  lies  quiet  enough  now  in  St.  Paul’s, 
Covent  Garden,  but  for  many  years  he 
poured  out  series  after  series  of  libels 
and  satires  which  have  no  parallel  for 
venomous  scurrility,  coarse  and  boister¬ 
ous  humor,  audacious  invective,  and 
manifold  ability.  They  used  to  make 
poor  George  III.  and  all  good  Tories 
shake  in  their  shoes.  In  striking  con¬ 
trast  to  this  witty  reprobate  stand  those 
respectable  physicians  —  Mason  Good, 
Beddoes,  Currie,  and  Madden — who 
contributed  much  interesting  matter  to 
miscellaneous  literature.  The  first 
translated  Lucretius  into  blank  verse  ; 
the  second  was  the  author  of  the  once 
famous  essay  on  Health  ;  the  third  was 
the  first  to  introduce  Robert  Bums  to 
the  notice  of  the  English  public  ;  and 
the  fourth  wrote  an  interesting  work  on 
the  ‘  Infirmities  of  Men  of  Genius.’ 
Bonnel  Thornton,  the  translator  of  Plau¬ 
tus,  and  the  author  of  some  of  the  best 
papers  in  the  Connoisseur,  deserves 
notice,  and  so  also  does  the  learned  and 
indefatigable  Dr.  Aikin.  John  Locke, 
Crabbe,  and  Keats  prepared  themselves 
for  surgeons,  and  so  consequently  form 
links  in  the  golden  chain,  and  Lever  and 
Samuel  Warren  also  walked  the  hospi¬ 
tals.  Nor  must  we  forget  that  Sainte- 
Beuve,  the  prince  of  French  critics,  is 
also  to  be  numbered  among  the  votaries 
of  Medicine. 

But  there  is  another  point  at  which 
the  two  professions  touch,  and  this  forms 
one  of  the  most  pleasing  passages  in  the 
annals  of  literature  ;  we  mean  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  men  of  genius  so  often 
stricken  with  bodily  ailments,  and  those 
whose  care  and  duty  it  is  “  to  stand  be¬ 
tween  man  and  his  doom.”  Who  can 
forget  Dryden’s  grateful  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  the  services  of  Hobbes  and 
Guibbons  ?  or  Cheselden’s  goodness  to 
Pope  ?  or  Meade’s  to  Gay  ?  or  Arbuth- 
not’s  to  every  literary  man  with  whom 
he  came  into  contact.  ‘  ‘  There  is  no 
end  of  my  kind  treatment  from  the  fac¬ 
ulty,”  writes  Pope,  a  few  weeks  before 
he  died  ;  ”  they  are  in  general  the  most 
amiable  companions,  and  the  best 
friends  as  well  as  most  learned  men  I 
know.” 

Brocklesby’s  tender  and  devoted  atten¬ 
tion  to  Johnson  and  Burke  was  as  hon¬ 
orable  to  the  faculty  as  to  literature.  He 
even  offered,  in  his  noble  admiration  of 
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Johnson,  to  take  his  irritable  patient  into 
his  own  house  ;  and  listen,  reader,  to 
Johnson’s  dignified  compliment  to  medi¬ 
cine — was  it  not  ample  fee  ? — 

••  Whether  what  Temple  says  be  true,  that 
physicians  have  had  more  learning  than  the 
other  faculties,  I  will  not  stay  to  inquire,  but  I 
believe  every  man  has  found  in  physicians  great 
liberality  and  dignity  of  sentiment,  very  prompt 
effusion  of  beneficence,  and  willingness  to  exert 
a  lucrative  art  where  there  is  no  hope  of  lucre.” 

Steele  had  many  acquaintances,  but  he 
never  had  a  truer  friend  than  Samuel 
Garth,  M.D.  It  was  to  his  doctor  friend 
that  he  dedicated  ‘  The  Lover.’  What 
a  beautiful  and  touching  testimony  is 
this  to  the  humanity  of  the  accomplished 
physician  : 


”  We  forgive  you  that  our  mirth  is  often  in¬ 
sipid  to  you,  while  you  sit  absent  to  what  passes 
amongst  us  from  your  care  of  such  as  languish 
in  sickness.  We  are  sensible  that  their  dis¬ 
tresses,  instead  of  being  removed  by  company, 
return  more  strongly  to  your  imagination  by 
comparison  of  their  condition  to  the  jollities  of 
health.” 

The  best  friend  poor  Chatterton  ever 
had  was  the  kind  Bristol  surgeon.  Dr. 
Cotton’s  ‘  Visions  ’  have  dropt  into  ob¬ 
livion,  but  Cowper’s  acknowledgment  of 
his  skill  and  care  will  give  the  physician 
of  St.  Albans  his  passport  to  immortali¬ 
ty  ;  and  as  long  as  ‘  Pendennis  ’  shall 
be  read,  so  long  will  the  name  of  Dr. 
John  Elliotson  be  deathless. —  Temple 
Bar. 
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Those  who  are  familiar  with  Mr. 
Darwin’s  charming  work  on  the  Fer¬ 
tilisation  of  Orchids^  and  who  have 
watched  the  progress  of  physiological 
botany  since  its  publication  in  1862,  can¬ 
not  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  abundance 
of  evidence  which  has  been  adduced  in 
support  of  his  broad  generalisation, 
that  ‘  Nature  abhors  perpetual  self-fer¬ 
tilisation.’  In  the  vegetable  world,  ob¬ 
servation  has  been  constantly  accumula¬ 
ting  proof  of  the  necessity  of  intercross¬ 
ing  with  independent  sources  of  life  for 
the  preservation  and  multiplication  of 
species. 

Self-fertilisation,  it  may  be  here  men¬ 
tioned,  lies  in  the  production  of  fruitful 
germs  by  a  single  flower.  Cross-fertilisa¬ 
tion  implies  the  production  of  similar 
germs  from  different  flowers  of  the  same 
species  ;  and  this  necessitates  the  trans¬ 
ference  of  the  pollen  from  the  anthers  of 
ore  flower  to  the  stigma  of  another. 
The  chief  agents  in  this  work  of  cross¬ 
fertilisation,  which  is  essential  to  the 
health  and  vigor  of  plants,  are  insects. 
Variety  of  form,  and  brilliancy  of  color, 
and  richness  of  odor  in  flowers  are 
not  provided  only  for  the  gratification 
of  man.  They  have  higher  ends  to  serve 
in  the  economy  of  nature  ;  and,  except 
in  the  realms  of  poetical  imagination,  no 
flower  is  ever  ‘  bom  to  blush  unseen,’ 
or  ‘  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert 
air.’  Attracted  by  their  bright  colors 
and  sweet  scents,  insects  feed  upon  the 


nectar  which  is  secreted  within  the  blos¬ 
soms,  and  so  become  the  means  of  trans¬ 
porting  the  pollen  from  flower  to  flower  ; 
and  the  contrivances  by  which  they  are 
induced  to  visit  the  nectaries,  and  thus 
secure  the  processes  of  fertilisation,  are 
alike  manifold  and  wonderful. 

Nature,  however,  must  furnish  means 
of  protection  as  well  as  of  attraction. 
There  are  multitudes  of  insects  which 
would  prove  highly  injurious  to  flowers, 
by  robbing  them  of  their  nectar  without 
conferring  any  corresponding  benefit  in 
the  work  of  fertilisation.  The  blossoms, 
therefore,  must  be  protected  from  such 
visitants  ;  and  that  many  curious  con¬ 
trivances  exist  for  the  exclusion  of  these 
unwelcome  guests  recent  observations 
have  shown.  As  Darwin  opened  up  a 
new  and  unexplored  region  by  his  obser¬ 
vations  on  the  attractive  properties  of 
flowers,  so  Dr.  Kemer  of  Innsbrtick,  in 
a  recent  work  on  Flowers  and  their 
Unbidden  Guests  has  introduced  us  to 
a  new  field  for  interesting  research,  by 
fKjinting  out  some  of  the  curious  con¬ 
trivances  of  Nature  for  guarding  her 
treasures  against  the  inroads  of  such  in¬ 
sects  as  would  effect  only  useless  plun¬ 
der.  The  questions  which  are  opened  up 
by  the  study  of  such  contrivances  have 
wider  bearings  than  any  which  have  yet 
been  followed  out ;  such  as  the  influence 
of  structural  development  upon  the  va¬ 
riation  of  species,  and  consequently  upon 
natural  selection.  Of  this  we  may  rest 
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assured,  that  no  morphological  charac¬ 
ters  are  without  some  functional  signifi¬ 
cance  in  the  path  of  natural  progress. 
But  more  extended  observations  on  the 
biology  of  plants  must  be  made  before 
any  very  certain  conclusions  on  such 
subjects  can  be  reached.  The  chief  re¬ 
sult  of  Dr.  Kemer’s  delightful  work  is 
to  show  that  as  the  presence  of  nectar  in 
a  flower  furnishes  conclusive  evidence 
of  cross-fertilisation  through  the  agency 
of  animal  life,  so,  almost  as  certainly, 
will  there  be  found  some  contrivances  by 
which  the  nectar  is  preserved  from  at¬ 
tacks  that  would  prove  injurious  to  the 
continuance  of  the  species. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  re; 
mind  our  readers  that  they  need  not  be 
deterred  from  the  observation  of  these 
contrivances  by  the  fear  of  scientific 
lore.  The  mastery  of  a  few  simple  tffms 
and  details  of  botanical  structure,  with 
the  aid  of  the  beautiful  plates  which  ac¬ 
company  Dr.  Kemer’s  work,  will  enable 
the  most  unlearned  to  prosecute  such  in¬ 
vestigations  with  ease,  while  the  pleasure 
of  their  summer  rambles  will  be  enhanced 
a  thousandfold. 

Some  idea  of  the  value  of  protective 
agencies  may  be  formed  by  considering 
the  extreme  delicacy  of  many  of  the 
floral  organs  which  are  engaged  in  the 
work  of  fertilisation.  Leaves  are  no  less 
essential  than  flowers  to  the  continu¬ 
ation  of  a  plant’s  existence,  for  in  them 
are  formed  the  materials  for  the  flower. 
A  leaf,  however,  may  be  damaged  by 
being  partially  eaten,  or  may  undergo 
change  by  the  production  of  galls,  with¬ 
out  any  fatal  effect  to  the  whole.  In 
the  case  of  the  organs  within  the  blos¬ 
som,  their  delicacy  is  such  that  the 
smallest  change  in  size  or  shape,  or  the 
slightest  disturbance  through  external  in¬ 
fluences,  during  the  period  of  fertilisa¬ 
tion,  may  render  the  whole  apparatus 
powerless  to  effect  its  purpose.  In  the 
common  Louse-wort  {Pedicularis)^  for 
example,  when  fertilisation  takes  place 
in  the  individual  flower,  the  result  seems 
to  depend  upon  a  single  movement  of 
the  corolla.  The  upper  petals  of  this 
flower  form  a  beak-shaped  tube,  in  which 
the  dusty  pollen  will  be  found  at  the 
end  of  the  blossoming  period.  The  fer¬ 
tilisation  then  depends  upon  an  angular 
movement  of  the  corolla,  by  which  the 
pollen  is  rolled  upward  through  the  tube 
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to  the  stigma.  This  angular  movement 
must  be  of  definite  strength  to  accom¬ 
plish  its  purpose,  and  this  would  be  ren¬ 
dered  impossible,  if  the  corolla  were  in 
any  way  injured  or  disturbed  during  the 
flowering  period.  Hence  the  necessity 
of  protection  from  the  injurious  influ¬ 
ences  of  weather  or  the  attacks  of  ani¬ 
mals.  In  many  species  of  plants  the  fa¬ 
tal  effects,  which  would  result  from  ex¬ 
tensive  destruction  of  leaves  by  animals, 
are  guarded  against  by  the  presence  of 
alkaloids,  and  other  chemical  compounds 
in  the  cellular  juice,  rendering  them  un¬ 
palatable.  ^^any  of  the  larger  grazing 
animals  would  sooner  go  without  food 
than  touch  the  leaves  of  these  plants. 
Of  the  plants  which  form  the  staple  food 
of  herbivorous  animals,  there  will  al¬ 
ways  be  a  sufficiency  to  secure  their  con¬ 
tinuance  after  animal  wants  have  been 
supplied  ;  but  the  question  of  leaf-pres¬ 
ervation  is  of  importance  in  its  bearing 
upon  flowers,  inasmuch  as  these  are  de¬ 
veloped  from  the  materials  which  the 
leaves  supply. 

It  is  in  flowers,  however,  that  the  most 
varied  contrivances,  for  the  preservation 
of  their  organs  against  the  attacks  of  ani¬ 
mals  of  all  kinds,  are  to  be  found.  In 
some  we  find  the  result  obtained  by  the 
secretion  of  distasteful  substances,  such 
as  alkaloids,  resins,  and  ethereal  oils. 
It  is  remarkable  that,  as  a  rule,  herbivo¬ 
rous  animals  have  a  distaste  for  flowers. 
Any  one  may  observe  how  carefully  cat¬ 
tle  and  sheep  avoid  plucking  most  of 
the  flowers  which  abound  in  their  pastur¬ 
age.  The  beauty  of  the  blossoms  has 
no  attraction  for  them.  The  richness  of 
the  odors  seems  only  to  repel  them.  It 
is  worthy  of  note,  however,  that  it  is 
only  when  the  flowers  are  fresh  that  they 
are  thus  carefully  avoided  by  ruminant 
animals.  When  their  work  is  done  and 
they  are  dried  up,  the  chemical  com¬ 
pounds  which  protected  them  in  the  field 
are  either  volatilized,  or  so  changed  that 
they  lose  their  scent,  and,  mixed  w'ith 
hay,  they  are  readily  eaten.  While,  how¬ 
ever,  the  ethereal  oils  which  abound  in 
flowers  render  them  repulsive  to  grazing 
animals,  they  serve  to  attract  others, 
especially  insects,  whose  visits  are  need¬ 
ful  for  the  work  of  cross-fertilisation. 

Wingless  animals  are  in  all  circum. 
stances  unwelcome  guests  to  flowers. 
They  reach  the  blossoms  only  by  climb- 
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ing ;  and  even  if  they  did  no  harm  to  its 
organs  while  sucking  the  nectar,  they 
frequently  could  not  reach  the  flower  of 
another  plant  without  descending  and 
crawling  along  the  ground.  This  pro¬ 
cess,  besides  involving  waste  of  time, 
would  expose  the  pollen  attached  to 
them  to  the  risk  of  being  rubbed  off,  or 
destroyed  by  contact  with  soil  or  mois¬ 
ture.  Moreover,  these  insects  pay  no 
heed  to  the  kind  of  flowers  which  they 
visit.  They  pass  from  one  to  another 
indiscriminately,  and  it  would  thus  be 
by  mere  chance  that  the  pollen  would 
reach  another  flower  of  the  same  spe¬ 
cies.  It  is  a  very  remarkable  fact  that 
the  winged  insects  which  do  the  work  of 
cross-fertilisation  confine  themselves,  in 
their  rapid  flight  from  flower  to  flower, 
to  blossoms  of  the  same  species.  The 
bee,  for  instance,  will  confine  itself  dur¬ 
ing  a  single  journey  to  the  flowers  of  one 
and  the  same  species,  and  never  seems 
tempted  to  turn  to  others  till  it  has  re¬ 
turned  to  the  hive  with  its  spoil. 

The  most  unwelcome,  and  yet  the 
greediest  of  wingless  insects,  are  ants. 
They  are  gifted  with  exceptional  powers 
of  smell,  and  are  therefore  attracted  to 
any  sweet  substance  from  a  great  distance. 
Dr.  Kemer  relates  an  interesting  exam¬ 
ple  of  this.  In  the  house  of  one  of  his 
colleagues  at  Innsbrlick,  some  dried 
pears  which  were  laid  upon  the  ground- 
floor  were  immediately  attacked  by 
ants.  To  prevent  their  interference,  the 
pears  were  transferred  to  a  room  on  the 
second  story  ;  but  the  following  day  the 
ants  were  busy  at  work.  On  investiga¬ 
tion  it  was  found  that  they  had  made 
their  way  up-stairs  by  means  of  a  bell- 
wire,  which  communicated  with  the  gar¬ 
den,  and  passed  by  the  window  of  the 
room  in  which  the  pears  were  deposited. 
These  busy  little  creatures,  moreover,  do 
not  suspend  their  activity  during  the 
night,  as  is  proved  by  observations  on 
night-blooming  flowers,  while  their  perse¬ 
verance  is  only  equalled  by  their  industry. 
•  To  prevent  the  useless  depredations  of 
such  insects,  numerous  protective  con¬ 
trivances  exist.  For  instance,  in 
Phygelius  Capensis,  a  Cape  flower  which 
is  rich  in  nectar,  all  access  to  the  coveted 
food  during  the  process  of  fertilisation  is 
rendered  impossible  to  insects  like  ants 
by  the  ovary  forming,  as  it  were,  a  plug 
.at  the  base  of  the  tubular  corolla,  while 
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stronger  insects  can  without  difficulty 
insert  their  probosces  into  the  nectar 
pits.  But  so  soon  as  fertilisation  takes 
place  and  the  flowers  fall  off,  the  ob¬ 
struction  is  removed,  and  the  ants  are 
free  to  avail  themselves  of  the  nectar, 
which  they  do  greedily.  The  common 
Antirrhinum  furnishes  a  more  familiar 
example  of  such  mechanical  protection. 
Here  it  is  secured  simply  by  the  closure 
of  the  lips  of  the  corolla.  They  remain 
closed  so  long  as  the  stigma  is  not  fer¬ 
tilised  ;  and  while  bees  can  easily  effect 
an  entrance  by  forcing  open  the  com¬ 
pressed  lips,  such  insects  as  ants  are 
effectually  excluded.  So  soon,  however, 
^  the  stigma  has  been  covered  with  pol¬ 
len,  the  tension  of  the  corolla  is  relaxed, 
the  lips  separate,  and  the  ants  are  free 
to  carry  off  the  nectar  as  they  please. 

"Wie  visits  of  such  insects  are  generally 
prevented  by  the  secretion,  on  various 
parts  of  the  plant,  of  a  viscid  substance, 
which  bars  their  passage  in  attempting 
to  reach  the  flowers.  Stems  and  leaves, 
flower-stalks  and  bracts,  and  frequently 
the  calyx,  the  external  sheath  ofj.the 
flower  itself,  afford  protection  in  this 
w’ay.  The  Rock-lychnis  {^Lychnis  zns- 
caria)  and  the  beautiful  Butter-wort 
{Pinguicula  vulgaris)  may  serve  as  illus¬ 
trations.  Various  ends  are  serv’ed  by 
such  secretions  ;  and  in  the  case  of  Pin¬ 
guicula,  when  we  remember  that  it  is 
one  of  the  insect-eating  plants,  we  can 
scarcely  agree  with  Dr.  Kemer  in  re¬ 
garding  the  viscid  secretion  on  its  leaves 
as  having,  for  its  ‘primary  function,’ 
the  exclusion  of  insects  from  the  flower. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  least  import¬ 
ant  of  its  functions.  By  its  stickiness  it 
forms  an  effectual  trap  to  prevent  their 
upward  progress.  Of  other  wingless 
insects,  among  the  most  formidable,  from 
the  extraordinary  rapidity  with  which 
they  multiply,  are  Aphides.  Every'  cul¬ 
tivator  of  roses  knows  too  well  what  the 
‘  green-fly  ’  means.  These  little  crea¬ 
tures  will  be  found  swarming  on  the 
under-sides  of  leaves,  on  flower-stalks, 
and  even  on  the  exterior  of  the  flowers  ; 
but  fortunately  they  are  rarely  to  be 
found  within  the  blossoms,  whose  juicy 
tissue  they  w’ould  speedily  pierce  and  de¬ 
stroy.  With  soft  bodies  and  long  deli¬ 
cate  limbs,  they  avoid  all  except  smooth 
surfaces.  Bristles  or  hairs  form  a  suffi¬ 
cient  barrier  against  their  attacks.  , 
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FLOWERS  AND  THEIR  UNBIDDEN  GUESTS. 


Another  set  of  guests  which  are  un¬ 
welcome  to  flowers,  because  useless  for 
the  purposes  of  cross-fertilisation,  are 
soft-bodied  animals,  such  as  snails,  slugs, 
and  caterpillars.  Viscid  secretions 
would  not  be  effectual  in  excluding  these 
visitants,  especially  snails,  which  can 
easily  overcome  the  obstruction  by  coat¬ 
ing  the  sticky  surface  with  their  own 
slime.  An  effectual  bar  to  the  approach 
of  such  animals  is  secured  by  thorns, 
prickles,  and  bristles.  They  are  at  once 
repelled  by  any  sharp  point  coming  in 
contact  with  their  bodies.  The  arrange¬ 
ment  of  these  means  of  defence  is  some¬ 
times  striking  in  adaptation.  While 
thorns,  which  protect  the  leaves  behind 
them,  are  pointed  horizontally  or  in  an 
ascending  direction,  an  array  of  prickles 
and  brisUes  on  various  parts  of  the  plant 
will  be  found  pointing  downwards,  so  as 
to  prevent  the  ascent  of  animals  which 
crawl  from  beneath.  The  individual 
flower-heads  of  composite  species,  such 
as  thistles,  furnish  familiar  examples  ; 
and  it  will  generally  be  found  that  the 
accumulations  of  these  obstacles  are 
greater  the  nearer  the  approach  to  the 
flower-head.  In  many  plants  whose 
stems  land  leaves  are  perfectly  smooth, 
the  involucre,  or  combination  of  bracts 
which  surround  the  flower,  is  fully  fur¬ 
nished  with  such  means  of  defence. 

The  protective  appliances  which  we 
have  hitherto  noticed  have  had  in  view 
the  exclusion  of  animals  which  creep  up¬ 
ward,  and  are  therefore  developed  on 
the  path  which  they  must  tread.  But 
flowers  are  exposed  to  the  visits  of  num¬ 
berless  flying  insects,  which  are  too  small 
to  effect  any  good  purpose  in  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  fertilisation.  We  find,  therefore, 
that  inside  the  flowers  themselves  there 
are  numerous  provisions  for  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  such  guests.  These  generally 
consist  of  soft  hair-like  formations  (/r/- 
chomfs),  developed  in  various  forms  on 
different  portions  of  the  floral  organs. 
One  of  the  most  striking  of  these  forma¬ 
tions  is  a  circular  collection  of  hairs  hav¬ 
ing  the  free  ends  pointed  inwards,  yet 
so  arranged  as  to  leave  an  aperture, 
through  which  larger  insects  may  thrust 
their  probosces  in  reaching  the  nectar. 
These  circular  arrangements  have  been 
termed  ‘  weels,’  from  their  resemblance 
to  the  so-called  wicker  baskets  which  are 
used  by  fishermen  for  catching  eels.  In 


the  Dead-nettle  {Lamium),  in  most  spe¬ 
cies  of  Speedwell  ( Veronica),  in  Passion¬ 
flowers,  and  in  Lilies,  these  formations 
may  easily  be  observed.  In  various  posi¬ 
tions  and  arrangements,  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  protecting  the  organs  of  fructifi- 
cation,’these  hair-like  processes  are  de¬ 
veloped  w’ithin  the  blossoms,  forming 
w’eels,  nets,  trellises,  lattices,  or  fringes 
of  countless  forms  and  of  marvellous 
beauty.  The  same  ends  are  served  by 
the  peculiar  formation  of  different  parts 
of  the  flower.  These  are  often  mani¬ 
festly  designed  to  protect  the  nectar  frem 
the  ravages  of  unwelcome  guests.  They 
are  curved  or  dilated,  laminated  or 
arched,  thickened  or  constricted,  form¬ 
ing  grooves,  tubes,  tubercles,  chambers, 
pouches,  ‘  in  such  endless  variety  of 
form  as  to  render  it  a  difficult  task  to 
give  a  general  view  of  them.’ 

A  very  remarkable  provision  of  Na¬ 
ture  in  the  case  of  night-blooming  flow¬ 
ers  consists  in  a  temporary  suspension 
of  the  functions  of  parts  which  serve  to 
attract  insects.  During  the  sunshine 
they  are  safe  from  the  attacks  of  ene¬ 
mies  ;  while  with  evening,  these  func¬ 
tions  resume  their  activity,  and  allure 
the  insects  that  search  for  nectar  after 
sunset.  The  coloration  of  these  night¬ 
blooming  flowers  is  peculiar.  In  the 
daytime,  insects  are  doubtless  attracted 
by  variety  of  color  as  well  as  by  scent, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  dis¬ 
criminate  colors.  Sir  John  Lubbock 
has  shown  that  this  is  the  case  with  bees. 
He  placed  some  honey  upon  slips  of 
glass,  with  paper  of  various  colors 
underneath  them.  After  he  had  accus¬ 
tomed  the  bees  for  a  time  to  find  the 
honey  upon  the  blue  glass,  he  washed  it 
clean,  and  placed  the  honey  upon  the 
red  glass  instead.  The  bees  on  returning 
did  not  fly  at  once  to  the  red  glass,  as 
they  should  have  done  if  .they  had  been 
guided  alone  by  the  sense  of  smell. 
They  went  first  to  the  blue  glass,  and  it 
was  only  after  they  failed  to  find  a  sup¬ 
ply  on  the  accustomed  color,  that  they 
sought  it  elsewhere.  Variety  of  color 
would  be  useless  in  the  twilight  or  dur¬ 
ing  the  night ;  and  therefore  among 
flowers  which  blossom  after  sunset,  the 
inner  surface  of  the  petals  is  simply 
white,  the  outer  surface  being  of  some 
inconspicuous  color,  as  greenish- 
brown,  dirty  yellow,  or  ash-gray.  Dur- 
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ing  the  daytime,  when  these  flowers  are 
closed,  they  remain  unobserved,  appear¬ 
ing  as  if  withered  ;  while  in  the  evening, 
when  open,  their  white  petals  render 
them  distinctly  visible. 

Dr.  Kerner  has  made  several  night¬ 
blooming  species  of  Sileru  a  special 
study.  In  these  plants  each  flower  gen¬ 
erally  lasts  three  days  and  three  nights. 
Daring  the  day  they  are  curled  up,  and 
appear  as  if  w'rinkled  and  withered  ;  but 
as  soon  as  evening  approaches  the 
wrinkles  disappear,  the  petals  become 
smooth,  the  flowers  unfold  in  all  their 
freshness  ;  and  during  the  period  of  fer¬ 
tilisation,  their  internal  organs  fulfil  their 
functions  in  exact  correspondence  w'ith 
the  opening  and  shutting  of  the  cor¬ 
olla.  In  the  daytime  these  flowers  are 
entirely  destitute  of  fragrance  ;  but  in 
the  evening,  simultaneously  with  the 
opening  of  their  petals,  they  exhale  a 
rich  odor.  They  are  safe,  therefore, 
from  the  attacks  of  enemies  during  the 
sunshine  ;  w’hile  their  viscid  footstalks 
jjrotect  them  from  such  wingless  visi¬ 
tants  as  might  be  disposed  to  find  them 
out  at  night.  By  this  temporary  suspen¬ 
sion  of  function  they  are  reserved  for 
the  visits  of  insects,  which  prove  useful 
in  promoting  the  great  ends  of  cross-fer¬ 
tilisation. 

Many  of  the  peculiarities  of  structure 
to  which  we  have  referred  have  other 
ends  to  serve  than  those  indicated.  For 
instance,  minute  prickles,  and  bristles, 
and  hair-like  trichomes,  as  well  as  pecu¬ 
liarities  of  formation  in  various  parts  of 
the  blossom,  fulfil  the  function  of  what 
Dr.  Kerner  calls  ‘  path-pointers.  ’  The 
benefit  or  injury  which  may  result  to  a 
flower  from  visits  of  insects  which  pro¬ 
mote  the  work  of  cross-fertilisation,  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  mode  of  their  entrance. 
If  they  should  reach  the  nectar  without 
coming  in  contact. with  the  organs  of 
fructification,  there  would  be  manifestly 
useless  waste.  To  prevent  this,  many 


contrivances  exist.  In  one  species  of 
Pedicularisy  for  example,  a  groove,  bor¬ 
dered  on  each  side  by  a  swelling,  runs 
along  the  median  line  of  the  lower  lip  of 
the  corolla.  To  effect  fertilisation,  the 
bee  must  pass  its  proboscis  down  this 
groove  in  reaching  the  nectar  ;  for  only 
in  this  manner  can  it  cause  the  upper 
lip  to  incline  forward,  so  that  the  pollen 
may  fall  out  of  the  anthers,  and  the 
stigma  be  brought  into  contact  with  its 
body.  Should  the  bee  insert  its  probos¬ 
cis  higher  up,  above  the  groove,  this 
motion  of  the  corolla  could  not  take 
place,  and  the  mechanism  by  which  fer¬ 
tilisation  is  secured  would  not  be  brought 
into  play.  To  secure  this  object,  there¬ 
fore,  the  upper  lip  is  studded  with  small 
sharp  teeth  which  compel  the  bee  to  find 
an  entrance  in  the  only  way  %  hich  can 
effect  the  process  of  fertilisation. 

Many  other  interesting  examples  might 
be  quoted.  Enough,  how’ever,  has  been 
said  to  indicate  the  interest  of  such  in¬ 
vestigations.  Oftentimes  our  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  designs  and  secrets  of  Na¬ 
ture  may  fail  in  accuracy,  and  generali¬ 
sations  may  require  to  be  modified  ;  but 
we  should  remember  that,  without  care¬ 
ful  observation  of  processes  and  patient 
accumulation  of  facts,  we  cannot  reach 
a  higher  and  truer  ajjpreciation  of  her 
marvellous  laws.  The  humblest  ob¬ 
server  of  the  flowers  of  the  field  may- 
take  part  in  such  investigations,  and  find 
pleasure  in  adding  to  the  stores  of  our 
know-ledge,  regarding  the  many  wonder¬ 
ful  appliances  by  w-hich  Nature  secures 
the  fertilisation  and  the  preservation 
of  her  species.  ‘  The  beauty  and  the 
poetry  of  flow-ers,’  as  Darw-in  truly 
says,  ‘  will  not  be  at  all  lessened  to 
the  general  observer’  by  investigation 
of  the  minute  details  of  structure,  and 
observation  of  the  multiplicity  of  means 
by  w-hich  Nature  accomplishes  her  ends. 
— Chambers's  Journal. 
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We  published  some  months  since  tw-o  capacity  of  mirth  within  the  Western 
articles,  in  one  of  w-hich  it  was  main-  w-orld.  The  articles  were  doubtless  read 
tained  and  in  another  denied  that,  owing  and  forgotten  as  such  things  are,  but  it 
to  the  intellectual  circumstances  of  the  was  noteworthy  that  the  disputants, 
age,  there  was  every  probability  of  a  posi-  differing  on  all  else,  admitted,  as  a  fact, 
live  decrease  in  the  joy,  or  gladness,  or  a  certain  increase  in  the  heaviness  or 
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gloom  of  the  present  intellectual  atmos-  vexes  and  perplexes  them  to  death,  not 
phere.  To-day,  glancing  over  the  end-  because,  as  the  writer  in  the  Spectator 
less  magazines  as  they  stream  in,  almost  held,  of  any  overplus  of  sympathy  for 
too  many  to  read,  and  far  too  thought-  distant  suffering,  but  because  they  know- 
stimulating  to  enjoy,  we  have  been  struck  too  much,  yet  have  no  certainty  about 
with  two  efforts,  made  by  two  literary  anything,  and  especially  no  certainty 
men,  in  two  widely  different  modes,  to  about  the  future.  Hell  and  heaven, 
state  and  explain  their  own  conviction  even  if  still  believed  in,  have  lost  their 
that  the  more  oppressive  or  melancholy  terrors  and  their  attractions.  The  fear 
view  is  the  truer  one.  Mr.  James  Payn,  of  hell  is  gone,  and  the  hope  of  heaven 
in  prose,  through  the  Nineteenth  Cen-  is  being  outgrown,  as  the  “  schoolboy 
tury,  and  Mr.  H.  D.  Traill  in  a  poem,  finds  his  paradise  no  more  in  home.” 
in  the  new  magazine,  Time^  express  in  “  The  attractions  of  the  place,”  says 
very  different  ways  the  self-same  Mr.  Payn,  who,  it  is  evident  from  the 
thought, — that  melancholy  is  in  our  time  context,  has  no  intention  to  be  irrever- 
increasing,  till  mirth  is  dead,  and  till  the  ent,  “  are  dying  out,  like  those  of  Balh 
more  cultivated,  the  more  enlightened,  or  Cheltenham.”  The  guests  at  the 


the  more  thoughtful  a  man  may  be,  the 
less  he  can  retain  any  of  the  old  buoy¬ 
ancy  and  boyishness  of  spirit,  the  old 
capacity  for  laughter,  and  enjoyment, 
and  boisterousness  of  mood.  Mr.  Payn 
gives  his  opinion  as  that  of  the  landlord 
of  a  ‘‘  Midway  Inn,”  who  watched  the 
old  guests  and  watches  the  new,  and 
finds  that  they  are  changed  : — 

“  There  is  now  no  fun  in  the  world.  Wit  we 
have,  and  an  abundance  of  grim  humor,  which 
evokes  anything  but  mirth.  Nothing  would  as¬ 
tonish  us  in  the  Midway  Inn  so  much  as  a  peal 
of  laughter.  A  great  writer  (though  it  must  be 
confessed  scarcely  an  amusing  one),  who  has 
recently  reached  his  journey's  end,  used  to  de¬ 
scribe  his  animal  spirits  depreciatingly,  as  be¬ 
ing  at  the  best  but  vegetable  spirits.  And  that 
is  now  the  way  with  us  all.  When  Charles 
Dickens  died,  it  was  confidently  stated  in  a 
great  literary  journal  that  his  loss,  so  far  from 
affecting  *  the  gaiety  of  nations,’  would  scarcely 
be  felt  at  all ;  the  power  of  rousing  tears  and 
laughter  being  (I  suppose  the  writer  thought)  so 
very  common.  That  prophecy  has  been  by  no 
means  fulfilled.  But  what  is  far  worse  than 
there  being  no  humorous  writers  amongst  us, 
the  faculty  of  appreciating  even  the  old  ones  is 
dying  out.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  high- 
spirits  anywhere.” 

The  desire  to  be  “  out  of  it  all  ”  in¬ 
creases,  Mr.  Payn  says,  fast,  till  old 
age  is  no  longer  looked  forward  to  with 
pleasure.  So  strongly  does  he  feel  the 
prevalence  of  this  weariness,  that  he 
even  derives  from  it  a  theory  to  the  dis¬ 
advantage  of  his  own  mitier,  which  is 
that  of  writing  novels,  not,  we  fear,  first- 
rate,  though  they  have  something  sepa¬ 
rate  in  them,  suggesting  that  the  ”  enor¬ 
mous  and  increasing  popularity  of  fic¬ 
tion”  is  due  to  the  willingness  of  read¬ 
ers  to  find  themselves  “  anywhere,  any¬ 
where  out  of  a  world  ”  which  wearies  and 


Midway  Inn  are  very,  very  weary,  even 
of  their  rest.  Mr.  Traill  tells  us  the  same 
thing,  and  one  more  thing  in  verse, 
which,  though  it  would  hardly  have  been 
written  had  Mr.  Fitzgerald  never  trans¬ 
lated  Omar  Khayyam,  is  nevertheless 
very  fine  : — 

”  V'ainly  the  farce  of  gaiety  is  played  ; 

Death  smiles  sardonic  on  the  poor  parade  , 
Nor  can  our  hollow  laughters  exorcise 

That  spectre  whom  the  old-world  revellers 
laid. 

The  rose  they  wreathed  around  the  careless 
head. 

The  wine  they  poured,  the  perfumes  that  they 
shed, 

-  The  eyes  that  smiled  on  them,  the  lips  they 
pressed, 

For^«j  what  are  they  ?  Faded,  vapid,  dead  ' 

Dead  is  for  us  the  rose  we  know  must  die  ; 

Long  ere  we  drain  the  goblet  it  is  dry  ; 

And  even  as  we  kiss,  the  distant  grave 

Chills  the  warm  lip  and  dims  the  lustrous  eye  I 

Too  far  our  race  has  journeyed  from  its  birth  ; 

Too  far  Death  casts  his  shadow  o’er  the  earth. 
Ah,  what  remains  to  strengthen  and  sup¬ 
port 

Our  hearts,  since  they  have  lost  the  trick  of 
mirth  ? 

The  stay  of  fortitude  ?  The  lofty  pride 

Wherewith  the  sages  of  the  Porch  denied 
That  pain  and  death  are  evils,  and  pro¬ 
claimed 

Lawful  the  exit  of  the  suicide  ? 

Alas,  not  so  !  No  Stoic  calm  is  ours  ; 

We  dread  the  thorns  who  joy  not  in  the 
flowers. 

We  dare  not  breathe  the  mountain-air  of 
Pain, 

Droop  as  we  may  in  Pleasure’s  stifling 
bowers. 
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What  profits  it,  if  here  and  there  we  see 

A  spirit  nerved  by  trust  in  God’s  decree. 

Who  fronts  the  grave  in  firmness  of  the 
faith 

Taught  by  the  Carpenter  of  Galilee? 

Who  needs  not  wine  nor  roses,  lute  nor  lyre, 

Sroms  life,  or  quits  it  by  the  gate  of  fire, 

Erect  and  fearless — what  is  that  to  us 

Who  hold  him  for  the  dupe  of  vain  desire? 

Can  we  who  wake  enjoy  the  dreamer’s  dream? 

Will  the  parched  treeless  waste  less  hideous 
seem 

Because  there  shines  before  some  foolish 
eyes 

Mirage  of  waving  wood  and  silver  stream  ?” 

The  sixth  verse  in  our  quotation  is  the 
best  as  well  as  the  saddest  of  all,  and 
rounds-off  the  tale  of  melancholy  with  a 
touch  which  we  had  half-forgotten.'  With 
t  le  loss  of  the  capacity  of  enjoyment 
there  has  come  no  loss  of  the  sybarite 
shrinking  from  pain,  and  Clubmen  to¬ 
day  are  no  more  Stoics  than  they  are 
Christians. 

The  two  utterances,  neither  of  which 
will  perhaps  strike  our  readers  as  power¬ 
fully  as  both  have  struck  ourselves,  are 
the  more  remarkable,  because  they  both 
come,  not  from  idle  dreamers,  men  sick¬ 
bed  by  continuous  fenjoyment  of  leisure, 
but  from  men  of  the  world,  immersed 
in  affairs,  and  much  more  likely  to  be 
suffering  from  over-work  than  to  be  mel¬ 
ancholy  from  idleness.  Mr.  Payn  is  a 
novelist,  Mr.  Traill  a  journalist,  and 
neither  has  much  cause  to  complain  of 
the  treatment  of  mankind.  Yet  both 
declare,  one  in  numbers  and  one  in 
prose,  but  both  with  an  air  of  sincerity, 
that  the  gloom  of  the  world  they  live  in, 
this  London  world  around  us,  increases, 
till  men  are  so  definitely  less  happy,  that 
Mr.  Traill  says  they  are  “  in  despair,” 
and  Mr.  Payn  that  they  are  anxious  to 
l)e  ”  out  of  it  all.”  These  are  exagger¬ 
ated  expressions  no  doubt,  intended  to 
produce  broad  literary  effect ;  but  there 
is,  as  far  as  our  experience  goes,  truth 
in  the  description.  The  Byronic  affec¬ 
tation  of  fifty  years  ago  has  no  place 
now  ;  men  try  to  be  sincere,  even  in 
their  whinings  ;  and  the  weariness, 
though  acknowledged,  is  no  more  boasted 
of  than  a  physical  deformity  or  disquali¬ 
fication  would  be.  It  simply  exists  like 
fog,  and  the  perception  of  its  existence 
no  more  diminishes  the  virtues,  or  even 
the  industry,  of  the  men  who  perceive  or 


feel  it  than  the  fog  does.  Indeed,  that 
is  the  side  of  the  matter  which  would  most 
have  interested  and  puzzled  our  grand¬ 
fathers.  They,  good  people  !  believed, 
what  was  perhaps  quite  true  in  their 
time,  that  melancholy,  ennui,  w’eariness 
— call  it  what  you  please — came  only  to 
the  idle,  and  would  have  prescribed  a 
good  "  rousing”  course  of  work  as  the 
infallible  cure ;  but  to-day  it  comes 
chiefly  to  the  workers,  and  makes  men 
miserable  who  are  toiling  like  navvies 
for  a  success  or  an  object  which,  when 
attained,  they  know  will  be  like  ashes  in 
their  mouths.  They  fail  in  no  diligence, 
no  attention,  and  often  in  no  self-denial ; 
they  do  not  seclude  themselves  from 
men  ;  and  they  live,  we  think,  on  the 
w’hole,  better  lives  than  of  old  ;  yet  they 
recognise  to  themselves  the  tastelessness 
of  everything, — even  of  the  critical  in¬ 
sight  from  which  the  recognition  comes. 
They  are  weary  of  it  all,  even  in  middle- 
age  and  when  they  have  succeeded,  so 
weary,  that  it  is  scarcely  an  exaggera¬ 
tion  to  say,  as  Mr.  Payn  intimates,  that 
were  the  choice  in  their  own  hands,  and 
one  which  affected  only  themselves,  they 
would  rather  avoid  the  long  life  which 
ancient  moralists  promised  as  one  of  the 
rewards  of  God  to  those  whom  he  ap¬ 
proved. 

Both  Mr.  Traill  and  Mr.  Payn  in  sub¬ 
stance,  though  under  different  forms  of 
words,  attribute  this  growing  melancholy 
mainly  to  the  loss  of  a  hope  which  sus¬ 
tained  our  fathers,  and  no  doubt  that 
loss  involves  a  great  loss  in  the  capacity 
of  joy,  but  the  explanation  will  not  en¬ 
tirely  content  any  careful  observer.  It 
does  not  cover  all  the  facts.  The  men 
of  the  ancient  civilisations,  who  had 
often  as  little  hope  as  Professor  Clifford, 
had  often  also  a  deep  joy  in  life  ;  and 
that  conjunction,  entire  disbelief  in  any 
other  life  and  a  high  estimate  of  -this 
one,  is  said  to  be  a  definite  note  of  char¬ 
acter  among  educated  Italians.  It  is  the 
root  of  their  horror  of  capital  punish¬ 
ment,  a  horror  so  deep  that  no  consid¬ 
erations  of  public  safety,  however  obvi¬ 
ous,  seem  able  to  overcome  it.  More¬ 
over,  it  is  vain  to  snatch  a  victory  over 
the  sceptics,  as  some  clergymen  try  to 
do  in  the  pulpit,  by  expatiating  on  their 
melancholy,  for  melancholy  as  deep  may 
be  noted  in  men  with  whom  the  belief 
in  a  future  state  is  not  the  result  of  a 
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balance  of  probabilities,  but  the  out¬ 
come  of  an  instinctive  certainty  which 
they  could  not  tear  out,  if  they  would. 
Melancholy  is  as  present  to  Ultramon- 
tanes  as  to  any  Pyrrhos  of  the  drawing¬ 
room.  Nor  can  we  quite  explain  it  by 
the  hardening  of  the  conditions  of  life, 
as  Mr.  Payn  seems  inclined  to  do,  for 
on  some  sides  at  least  the  conditions 
have  become  less  hard.  There  is  more 
competition,  less  leisure,  more  strain  ; 
but  there  is  less  terror,  less  physical  pain, 
or  more  alleviation  for  it,  and  far,  very 
far,  less  oppression.  Look  how  littera¬ 
teurs  like  Mr.  Payn  and  Mr.  Traill  lived 
a  century  and  a  half  ago,  and  look  how 
they  live  now  !  We  should  be  much 
more  ready  to  assign  the  disease  to  the 
development  of  the  imagination  in  most 
men,  producing  a  chasm  between  what 
they  are,  and  what  they  would,  if  they 
could  be,  which  they  cannot  bridge 
over, — a  sort  of  dual  self  in  them,  in 
which,  to  use  a  terminology  we  would 
rather  avoid,  one  Ego  is  always  pricking 
or  twitching  the  other  Ego,  till  rest  or 
peacefulness  impossible.  There  is  a 
very  characteristic  letter  from  the  Prince 
Consort  to  his  eldest  daughter,  the 
Crown  Princess  of  Prussia,  in  the  new 
volume  of  his  Life,  about  the  cause  of 
nostalgia  or  home-sickness,  a  letter  full 
of  his  special  thoughtfulness,  and  of  the 
priggishness  which  hid  much  of  his  men¬ 
tal  power  : — 

“  I  explain  this  bard-to-be-comprehended 
mental  phenomenon  thus.  The  identity  of 
the  individual  is,  so  to  speak,  interrupted  ;  and  a 
kind  of  Dualism  springs  up  by  reason  .of  this, 
that, the  /  which  has  been,  with  all  its  impres¬ 
sions,  remembrances,  experiences,  feelings, 
which  were  also  those  of  youth,  is  attached  to 
a  particular  spot,  with  its  local  and  personal  as¬ 
sociations,  and  appears  to  what  may  be  called 
the  tuw  I  like  a  vestment  of  the  soul  which  has 
been  lost,  from  which  nevertheless  the  new  I 
cannot  disconnect  itself,  because  its  identity  is 
in  fact  continuous.  Hence  the  painful  struggle, 
I  might  almost  say,  spasm  of  the  soul. 

That  fight  between  two  Egos  goes  on 
very  keenly  in  the  men  of  whom  our 
authors  are  speaking,  and  is  one  cause 
at  least  of  much  distressing  melancholy. 
But  we  are  not  sure  there  is  not  another 
cause,  too,  the  one  which  Mr.  Payn  en¬ 
deavors,  and  fails,  to  express  in  the 
phrase  “over-education.”  We  cannot 
help  suspecting  that  the  cultivated, 
pressed  by  incessant  advances  in  their 
knowledge,  by  rapid  developments  in 


their  intellectual  interests,  by  constant 
temptations  to  new  entratnements,  some¬ 
times  irresistibly  strong,  are  beginning 
to  feel  the  melancholy  which  springs  of  a 
disparity  between  their  brain-muscle — to 
use  an  erroneous  but  much-wanted  term 
— and  the  work  unconsciously  required 
of  it.  That  is  the  melancholy  which 
kills  out  savages.  It  is  impossible  to 
read  the  careful  observations  now  made 
upon  Red  Indians,  some  South-Ameri- 
can  tribes,  and  all  the  tribes  of  Aus¬ 
tralia,  without  believing  that  their  sad¬ 
ness,  the  sadness  which  affects  their  vi¬ 
tal  powers,  is  the  result  of  contact  with 
a  civilisation  which  is  too  “  strong,”  too 
perplexing,  too  complicated,  too  like  an 
atmosphere  in  its  steady  pressure,  for 
them  to  escape  it,  or  struggle  with  it,  or, 
with  their  untrained  powers,  endure  it. 
They  die  sad,  of  too  continuous  excite¬ 
ment  of  the  brain.  Knowledge  comes, 
but  wisdom  lingers,  and  knowledge  is 
over-taxing  the  cultivated,  and  especially 
those  who  lead  the  more  excited  lives  of 
cultivation,  till  it  is  exercising  the  effect 
which  over-education  has  upon  many 
boys.  The  English  cultivated  do  not 
die  like  the  Australians,  but  they  grow 
sad  and  weary.  The  brain  is  uncon¬ 
sciously  fatigued  till  spirits  disappear 
and  the  capacity  of  pleasure  is  dimin¬ 
ished  as  it  is  by  over-training.  Men  are 
jaded,  in  fact,  and  in  the  trainer’s  dia¬ 
lect  made  ”  stale,”  rather  than  oppressed 
with  true  melancholia.  If  that  is  true, 
and  it  must  in  part  be  true,  the  disease 
may  be  temporary,  and  pass  with  the 
generation,  the  next  one  acquiring  with 
the  effort  at  self-defence  either  some 
new  strength,  or  what  is  more  probable, 
a  habit  of  indifference  to  the  calls  on 
their  minds  which  will  act  as  a  protec¬ 
tion.  They  will  in  colloquial  phrase 
instinctively  “  take  things  easier,”  yield 
more  readily  and  in  more  india-rubber 
fashion  to  the  incessant  impact  from 
without.  We  think  we  perceive  that  ten¬ 
dency  in  the  young,  and  though  exas¬ 
perating,  it  may  yet  be  healthy.  We  can 
conceive  no  worse  prospect  than  a  grad¬ 
ual  increase  from  generation  to  genera¬ 
tion  of  the  weariness  of  life,  till  culti¬ 
vated  Englishmen,  like  cultivated  Rus¬ 
sians,  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
everything  existing  was  unendurable,  and 
nothing  better  was  to  be  expected  or  de¬ 
sired. —  The  Spectator. 
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A  COQUETTE. 

She  rambled  through  the  meadows  wide. 

So  richly  gemmed  with  dew  ;  • _ 

Her  hair  was  bright  as  golden  light, 

Her  eyes  were  azure  blue. 

And  shily,  there,  the  farmer  lad 
Betrayed  his  love  and  woe  ; — 

She  passed  him  by 
With  head  held  high, 

And  coldly  answered  "  No  !” 

She  wandered  to  the  woodland  pool. 

By  wild  flow’rs  all  begirt ; 

She  saw  her  beauty  in  its  depth, 

And  smiled — the  pretty  flirt ! 

And  there  the  curate  told  his  love, 

Tho’  hope  was  almost  dead  ; 

But  though  she  sighed. 

She  nought  replied, 

She  only  shook  her  head  ! 

She  lingered  by  the  broad  park-gate — 

The  old  lord  lingered,  too  : 

He  sought  the  maiden  for  his  bride. 

And  knew,  too,  how  to  woo. 

And  though  he  feigned  love’s  sad  despair,  * 

Her  answer  he  could  guess  ; 

But  could  not  spy 
Her  triumph  high  ! — 

She  smiled  and  whispered,  "Yes  !’’ — Temple  Bar. 


GENERAL  ALBERT  J.  MYER. 

BY  THE  EDITOR. 


Albert  J.  Myer,  the  subject  of  our 
portrait  this  month,  is  more  commonly 
and  widely  known  as  "  Old  Probabili¬ 
ties,"  from  his  connection  with  the 
weather  reports  issued  from  the  War 
Department  at  Washington.  He  was 
bom  at  Newburgh,  New  York,  on  the 
20th  of  September,  1828,  was  graduated 
at  Geneva  College  in  1847,  took  the  de¬ 
gree  of  M.D.  at  the  University  of  Buf- 
•falo  in  1851,  and  in  1854  was  appointed 
assistant  surgeon  in  the  United  States 
Army.  From  1858  to  i860  he  was  on 
special  duty  in  the  Signal  Service,  and 
in  the  latter  year  was  made  Major  and 
Chief  Signal  Officer  in  the  army,  serving 
in  New  Mexico  and  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains  till  May,  1861.  In  June  he  was 
made  Signal  Officer  on  the  staff  of  Gen¬ 


eral  Butler  at  Fortress  Monroe,  and  af¬ 
terward  of  General  McClellan,  and  took 
part  as  Chief  Signal  Officer  in  nearly  all 
the  engagements  during  the  peninsular 
campaign.  In  November,  1862,  he  took 
charge  of  the  Signal  Office  at  Washing¬ 
ton. 

Here  his  work  was  particularly  valua¬ 
ble,  and  he  was  successively  brevetted 
as  lieutenant-colonel,  colonel,  and 
brigadier-general,  the  last  being  for 
"  distinguished  services  in  organizing, 
instructing,  and  commanding  the  signal 
corps  of  the  army,  and  for  its  esjiecial 
service  October  5th,  1864,”  at  Alla- 
toona,  Georgia.  He  was  made  Colonel 
and  Chief  Signal  Officer  of  the  army  in 
July,  1866,  and  introduced  a  full  course 
of  study  of  signals  at  West  Point  and 
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Annapolis.  By  virtue  of  an  act  ap¬ 
proved  February  9th,  1870,  he  was 
charged  with  the  special  duties  of  the 
observation  and  giving  notice  by  tele¬ 
graph  and  signals  of  the  approach  and 
force  of  storms  on  the  northern  lakes 
and  seacoast,  at  the  military  posts  in  the 
interior,  and  at  other  points  in  the 
States  and  Territories.  He  organized 
the  Meteorological  Division  of  the  Sig¬ 
nal  Office,  being  assigned  to  duty  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  commission  as  brevet 
brigadier-general  in  June,  1871.  By 
an  act  approved  March  3,  1873,  he  was 
placed  in  charge  of  the  special  duties  of 


telegraphy,  etc.,  being  authorized  to  es¬ 
tablish  signal  stations  at  lighthouses  and 
at  such  of  the  life-saving  stations  as  are 
suitable  for  the  purpose,  and  to  connect 
these  stations  by  telegraph  with  such 
points  as  may  be  necessary.  In  1873 
he  was  a  delegate  to  the  International 
Meteorological  Congress  at  Vienna ; 
and  the  Weather  Reports  issued  from  the 
Signal  Office  under  his  supervision  have 
become  famous  throughout  the  world. 

The  foregoing  notice  is  taken  in  the 
main  from  Appletons’  “  American  Cy¬ 
clopaedia.” 


LITERARY  NOTICES. 


Renaissance  in  Italy.  The  Fine  Arts.  By 

John  Addington  Symonds.  New  York : 

Henry  Holt  fir*  Co. 

This  is  the  third  volume  of  a  series  which, 
under  the  general  title  of  Renaissance  in 
Italy,”  is  intended  by  its  author  to  furnish  a 
connected  and  complete  suivey  of  Italian  cul¬ 
ture  at  a  certain  period  of  history.  The  first 
volume  is  entitled  “  The  Age  of  the  Despots,” 
and  deals  with  the  politics  of  the  period  ;  the 
^  second  is  entitled  ”  The  Revival  of  Learning,” 
and  deals  with  its  scholarship.  These  have  al¬ 
ready  been  published,  and  met  with  a  very  fa¬ 
vorable  reception  in  England,  where  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  subject  and  the  suggestiveness 
of  Mr.  Symonds’s  treatment  of  it  have  been 
cordially  recognized.  A  fourth  volume  is  be¬ 
ing  written  on  ”  Italian  Literature,”  and  that 
will  conclude  the  series.  In  a  Note  to  the 
American  edition,  the  author  says  that  ”  though 
these  books  taken  together,  and  in  the  order 
planned,  form  one  connected  study,  still  each 
aims  at  a  completeness  of  its  own,  and  each 
can  be  read  independently  of  its  companions. 
That  the  author  does  not  regard  acquaintance 
with  any  one  of  them  as  essential  to  a  profita¬ 
ble  reading  of  any  other  has  been  shown  by 
the  publication  of  each  with  a  separate  title- 
page  and  without  numeration  of  the  volumes, 
while  all  three  bear  the  same  general  heading 
of  Renaissance  in  Italy." 

By  reason  of  this  completeness  and  inde¬ 
pendence  of  each  volume,  the  publishers  in  in¬ 
troducing  the  work  to  the  American  public  have 
been  enabled  to  select  that  division  of  it  which 
seemed  most  likely  to  please  and  attract ;  and 
the  third  volume  was  chosen  on  account  of  the 
present  American  demand  for  works  on  the 
Fine  Arts.  That  the  choice  was  a  judicious 
one  will  be  conceded  at  once  by  every  reader  ; 
for  while  there  are  many  who  might  be  indi&er- 


ent  to  the  scholastic  and  political  aspects  of 
even  so  important  a  period  as  the  Renaissance, 
no  intelligent  person  can  fail  to  perceive  the 
value  of  a  philosophical  survey  of  the  Fine 
Arts  during  what  is  on  the  whole  the  most  pro¬ 
lific  and  splendid  epoch  of  their  history.  And 
Mr.  Symonds’s  treatise  has  this  peculiar  value 
for  the  general  reader,  that  it  surveys  the  arts, 
not  as  in  the  ordinary  annals  and  histories  of  art 
— as  an  independent  and  isolated  phenomenon 
— but  in  their  relation  to  the  general  culture  and 
circumstances  of  the  period.  We  venture  to 
think  that  the  reader  can  obtain  from  it  abetter 
idea  of  the  reasons  why  'art,  and  particularly 
painting,  atuined  such  preeminence  and 
achieved  such  results  as  the  typical  expression 
of  that  intellectual  revival  or  new  birth  known 
as  the  Renaissance,  than  from  any  other  single 
work  that  has  appeared  in  English ;  and, 
moreover,  that  he  will  get  from  it  a  more  vivid 
and  intelligible  conception  of  the  distinguishing 
qualities  and  characteristics  of  the  different 
schools  and  artists.  The  minute  details  and 
long  catalogues  of  paintings  which  usually  en¬ 
ter  so  largely  into  such  treatises  are  deliberate¬ 
ly  omitted  by  Mr.  Symonds  ;  but  he  endeavors, 
and  we  think  successfully,  to  impress  upon  his 
readers  clear  ideas  of  the  function  and  limita¬ 
tions  of  the  several  arts,  and  of  the  essential 
features  and  achievements  that  marked  the  suc¬ 
cessive  steps  of  their  development  during  the 
Renaissance  period. 

In  his  first  chapter  Mr.  Symonds  discusses 
the  Problem  of  the  Fine  Arts,  explaining  the 
radical  distinction  between  the  art  of  Greece 
and  the  art  of  the  Renaissance,  the  different 
aims  and  methods  of  Sculpture  and  Painting, 
the  reasons  why  Painting  became  the  supreme 
Italian  art,  and  the  relation  of  the  fine  arts  to 
Christianity.  In  discussing  this  latter  problem 
— which  is  declared  to  be  “  the  most  thorny 
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question  offered  to  the  understanding  by  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Renaissance” — he  points  out  with 
characteristic  lucidity  the)inherent  and  inevitable 
antagonism  between  the  spirit  of  figurative  art 
and  the  spirit  of  Christianity — the'one  glorifying 
human  life  while  the  other  contemns  it, — and 
shows  that  the  reason  why  art  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  Renaissance  period  became 
the  “  handmaid  of  religion"  was  that  the 
Church  compromised  by  embodying  in  its  doc¬ 
trine  and  ceremonial  a  vast  number  of  Pagan 
or  human  elements  which  painting  could  set 
forth  in  form  and  color,  and  which  occupied 
almost  the  exclusive  attention  of  the  earlier  art¬ 
ists.  The  unforeseen  result  of  this  unnatural 
alliance,  however,  was  that  art  gradually  secu¬ 
larized  Christianity  by  omitting  its  very  pith 
and  kernel,  and  restoring  to  humanity  the  sense 
of  its  own  dignity  and  beauty.  “  The  first 
step  in  the  emancipation  of  the  modern  mind 
was  thus  taken  by  Art,  proclaiming  to  men  the 
glad  tidings  of  their  goodliness  and  greatness 
in  a  world  of  manifold  enjoyment  created  for 
their  use.”  This  first  chapter  is  far  more  val¬ 
uable  than  its  brevity  would  indicate,  or  than 
anything  we  have  said  of  it  would  imply,  and  the 
reader  who  has  fully  mastered  it  has  possessed 
himself  of  the  most  important  and  elementary 
principles  that  underlie  all  questions  connected 
with  art.  A  chapter  each  is  assigned  to  Archi¬ 
tecture  and  Sculpture  ;  but  the  bulk  of  the  vol¬ 
ume  is  devoted  to  Painting,  which,  as  we  have 
said,  was  the  supreme  and  typical  art  of  the 
Italian  Renaissance.  A  separate  and  highly 
interesting  chapter  is  assigned  to  Michael  An¬ 
gelo.  and  another  to  Benvenuto  Cellini,  and  a 
final  chapter  traces  the  decadence  of  painting 
to  the  extinction  of  the  Renaissance  impulse 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  publishers  have  issued  the  book  in  hand¬ 
some  style,  and  provided  it  with  an  excellent  in¬ 
dex  ;  and  they  intimate  that  should  it  meet 
with  a  reception  in  any  degree  approaching  its 
acknowledged  merits,  it  will  be  followed  in  due 
time  by  the  other  volumes  of  the  series. 

Locusts  and  Wild  Honey.  By  John  Bur¬ 
roughs.  Boston  :  Houghton,  Osgood  Ss'  Co, 
That  robust,  wholesome,  out-of-door  charm 
which  has  characterized  all  Mr.  Burroughs’  pre¬ 
vious  writings  is  not  less  distinctive  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  volume.  To  read  him  is  to  catch  a  breath 
of  the  fresh  country  air,  to  inhale  the  aroma  of 
the  woods,  to  hear  the  singing  of  birds,  and  to 
perceive  with  unwonted  clearness  the  meaning 
of  those  multitudinous  appeals  which  Nature 
makes  to  the  eyes,  and  ears,  and  souls  of  her 
devotees.  Modem  science  no  longer  allows 
any  one  to  be  oblivious  of  the  importance  of 
the  exact  observation  of  physical  phenomena  ; 
but  it  is  writers  like  Gilbert  White  of  Selbome, 
old  Izaak  Walton,  and  Mr.  John  Burroughs 
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who  reveal  to  us  the  charm  and  the  interest 
which  lie  in  such  observation.  They  exempli¬ 
fy  what  we  may  call  the  romance  or  poetry  of 
science,  strewing  the  arid  highway  of  knowl¬ 
edge  with  flowers,  and  'cheering  the  steps  of 
the  wayfarer  wilh  music,  with  visions  of  the 
curious  and  beautiful,  and  with  sweet  odors. 

The  title  of  “  Locusts  and  Wild  Honey”  is 
rather  an  allegory  than  a  definition  ;  but  .it  de¬ 
scribes  with  sufficient  accuracy  the  somewhat 
miscellaneous  contents  of  the  book.  These 
consist  of  essays  on  “  The  Pastoral  Bees,”  on 
”  Sharp  Eyes,”  on  "  Strawberries,”  and  “  Is  it 
Going  to  Rain?”  on  “  Speckled  Trout,”  on 
"  Birds  and  Birds,”  on  "  A  Bed  of  Boughs,”  on 
"  Birds'  Nesting,”  and  on  “  The  Halcyon  in 
Canada.”  The  reader  will  be  apt  to  think  of 
these  essays  that  the  one  last  read  is  the  most 
delightful  of  the  series,  and  he  will  hold  to  this 
opinion,  perhaps,  until  he  begins  the  next ;  but 
the  one  which,  on  the  whole,  is  the  most  sug- 
gfestive  is  that  on  “  Sharp  Eyes,”  for  in  it  the 
author  reveals  the  secret  of  that  wondrous  art 
of  observation  which  has  furnished  him  with 
materials  for  all  the  rest.  Some  one  has 
acutely  said  that  there  are  hundreds  who  could 
not  describe  what  -they  saw  even  after  seeing 
it ;  but  that  there  are  thousands  who  can  de¬ 
scribe  their  observations,  such  as  they  are,  for 
one  who  can  really  see.  Mr.  Burroughs  is  one 
of  the  few  who  can  see  ;  but  it  would  be  a  mis¬ 
take  to  suppose  that  the  whole  secret  of  his 
charm  lies  in  his  faculty  of  looking — ”  gazing,” 
as  he  calls  it.  In  him  the  alert  and  trained 
senses  of  the  scientist  are  directed  and  inter¬ 
preted  by  the  heart  and  brain  of  a  poet. 

Recent  Issues  in  Appleton’s  Handy-Vol¬ 
ume  Series.  *  New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &*  Co. 

The  Handy-Volume  Series  has  now  attained 
the  dimensions  of  a  small  library,  and  main¬ 
tains  the  high  standard  ot  excellence  and  vari¬ 
ety  which  its  earlier  issues  promised.  The 
only  fault  that  could  be  found  with  it  was  that 
some  of  its  volumes  were  too  valuable  for  the 
more  or  less  'ephemeral  form  in  which  they 
were  published  ;  but  the  publishers  have  now 
obviated  this  objection  by  issuing  the  choicest 
numbers  of  the  series  in  a  very  tasteful  and  in¬ 
expensive  cloth  binding. 

Among  the  volumes  so  issued  is  Ruskin  on 
Painting,  which  is  substantially  an  abridg¬ 
ment  of  Ruskin’s  “  Modern  Painters,”  present¬ 
ing  the  main  argument  of  that  work  and  most 
that  is  of  permanent  value  in  it,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  those  special  discussions  which  could 
be  rendered  intelligible  only  by  means  of  elab¬ 
orate  engravings.  The  selection  of  passages 
is  preceded  by  a  Biographical  Sketch,  in  which 
will  be  found  a  brief  summary  or  outline  of 
Ruskin’s  life  and  character,  and  an  appreciative 
esiimate  of  his  place  in  literature  and  his  ser- 
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vices  to  art.  This  is  No.  29  in  the  series,  and 
No.  30  is  a  novelette  entitled  An  Accomplished 
Gentleman,  by  Julian  Sturgis,  author  of 
"  John-a-Dreams.”  There  is  much  delicacy 
and  refinement  ot  art  in  this  story,  and  an  al¬ 
most  too  exquisite  polish  of  style  ;  but  the  story 
itself  is  piquant  and  enteruining,  even  if  it 
fails  to  please.  The  accomplished  gentleman 
whose  experiences  it  narrates  is  accomplished 
in  the  Barry  Lyndon  sense,  and  the  rest  of  the 
dramatis  persons  are  like  unto  him,  but  the 
satire  is  managed  with  a  grace  and  dexterity  of 
which  Thackeray  himself  need  not  have  been 
ashamed. — No.  31  is  a  reprint  of  An  Attic 
Philosopher ;  or  a  Peep  at  the  IVofld  from  a 
Garret,  being  the  Journal  of  a  Happy  Man, 
from  the  French  of  Emile  Souvestre.  This  is 
doubtless  familiar,  at  least  by  name,  to  the 
great  majority  of  readers  ;  bat  it  is  one  of  the 
purest  gems  of  literature,  and  age  has  not  in  the 
slightest  degree  dimmed  its  lustre. — No.  32  is  a 
rollicking  story  of  adventure,  by  Wilkie  Col¬ 
lins,  entitled  A  Jto^^’s  Life,  from  his  Birth 
to  his\Matriage.  It  was  written  over  twenty 
years  ago  as  a  contribution  to  “  Household 
Words,”  and  is  now  republished  in  a  revised 
and  improved  form.  Mr.  'Collins  apologizes 
for  “  the  tone  of  almost  boisterous  gayety  in 
certain  parts”  by  explaining  that  the  story  was 
written  at  Paris,  when  he  had  Charles  Dickens 
for  a  near  neighbor  and  a  daily  companion, 
and  when  his  leisure  hours  were  joyously 
passed  with  many  other  friends,  all  associated 
with  literature  and  art ;  but  he  thinks  ”  the 
Rogue  can  sqrely  claim  two  merits,  at  least,  in 
the  eyes  of  Se  new  generation  :  he  is  never 
serious  for  two  moments  together  ;  and  ‘  he 
doesn’t  take  long  to  read.'  ”  In  point  of  fact 
the  story  is  one  of  the  best  things  that  the  au¬ 
thor  has  written. 

RunnER  ^Grange.  By  Frank  R.  Stockton. 

New  York  ;  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

Those  who  enjoy  a  bit  of  broad  burlesque, 
bordering  more  often  upon  downright  non¬ 
sense,  than  upon  what  can  be  properly  called 
humor,  yet  always  droll  and  amusing,  will  find 
Mr.  Stockton’s  book  very  much  to  their  taste. 
It  can  be  warranted  to  keep  the  most  stolid 
reader  in  a  constant  chuckle,  if  not  on  a  broad 
grin,  and  those  who  take  it  up  in  the  right 
mood  will  enjoy  many  hearty  laughs.  Nor  is 
it  only  and  simply  amusing.  It  reveals  much 
power  on  the  part  of  the  author  in  conceiving 
and  portraying  character  ;  it  is  realistic  with¬ 
out  being  commonplace  ;  it  is  full  of  movement 
and  animation  ;  and  it  contains  touches  and 
episodes  which  show  that  the  author  could  ap¬ 
peal  successfully,  if  he  chose,  to  quite  other 
feelings  than  those  which  respond  to  drollery 
and  fun-making.  In  fact,  it  indicates  such  vari¬ 
ety  of  power  and  versatility  of  resource  that 


the  reader  can  hardly  avoid  the  conviction  that 
the  author  is  rather  frittering  himself  away  in 
such  work  as  this,  and  might  confidently  venture 
upon  something  much  more  ambitious. 
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We  hear  that  Madame  Michelet  is  preparing 
a  history  of  the  childhood  of  Michelet. 

An  Indian  translation  of  Romeo  and  Juliet 
has  appeared  at  Bombay.  The  chief  person¬ 
ages  of  the  drama  bear  the  names  of  Ajaysintha 
and  Vilasvati. 

A  TRANSLATION  of  Hamlet  by  Senhor  BulhSo 
Pato,  a  poet  of  some  note  in  Portugal,  has  just 
been  issued  from  the  press  of  the  Academia 
Real  das  Sciencias  at.Lisbon. 

The  preparation  of  the  life  of  the  late  Dr. 
Livingstone,  which  it  hdl  been  announced  is  to 
appear  under  the  auspices  of  his  family,  has 
been  entrusted  to  Prof.  Blaikie  of  Edinburgh. 

Signor  Coppino,  Italian  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction,  has  brought  under  the  considera-' 
tion  of  the  Italian  Educational  Board  a  bill  to 
promote  important  reforms  in  female  in¬ 
struction. 

The  eleventh  volume  of  the  ‘  Catalogue  de 
I’Histoire  de  France'  of  the  department  of 
printed  books  in  the  National  Library  in  Paris 
is  nearly  ready  for  publication.  Two  volumes 
containing  the  index  will  soon  follow. 

Mr.  Bonaparte  Wyse,  the  author  of  several 
works  in  the  Proven9al  language,  has  just  ob¬ 
tained  the  golden  olive  branch,  valued  at  some 
700  francs,  or  first  prize,  at  the  poetical  tourna¬ 
ment  lately  held  at  Cannes  in  celebration  of  the 
Lord  Brougham  centenary. 

Mr.  Qu aritch  is  about  to  publish  a  cata¬ 
logue  which  will  be  principally  occupied  with 
rare  books  on  Scottish  history,  topography  and 
genealogy,  as  well  as  old  and  scarce  editions  of 
works  which  arc  celebrated  in  Scottish  liter¬ 
ature.  The  same  catalogue  will  include  sec¬ 
tions  devoted  to  Wales  and  to  Ireland. 

The  first  instalment  of  Prof.  Max.  Muller’s 
Sacred  Books  of  the  East  will  shortly  appear. 
The  first  volume  contains  a  translation  of  the 
Upanishads,  by  the  editor  ;  the  second,  the  ShU 
King,  Shih  King,  and  Hsiao  King,  translated  by 
Prof.  Legge  ;  the  third  the  Sacred  Laws  of  the 
Aryas,  translated  by  Dr.  Georg  BUhler,  of 
Bombay. 

Mr.  Gibbon,  the  novelist,  has  met  with  an 
unexpected  bit  of  good  fortune.  Some  years 
ago  an  Edinburgh  doctor,  after  reading  “  Robin 
Gray,”  asked  to  make  the  personal  acquaint¬ 
ance  of  the  author.  This  was  easily  accom¬ 
plished,  and  so  delighted  was  the  doctor  that. 
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on  his  death  a  few  months  ago,  it  was  found 
that  he  had  left  Mr.  Gibbon  a  handsome  lega¬ 
cy,  and  the  absolute  reversion  of  his  property 
on  the  death  of  his  wife. 

M.  Renan’s  sixth  volume  of  the  “  Origines 
du  Christianisme,”  with  the  title  of  ‘  L’tg- 
lise,’  is  completely  in  type.  The  series  will, 
however,  not  be  concluded  with  this  volume, 
as  the  author  intended.  A  seventh  will  follow, 
which  will  contain  chiefly  the  history  of  Marcus 
Aurelius  and  of  Montanism.  The  index  to  the 
seven  volumes  will  be  issued  separatAy. 

Prof.  Dieterici,  of  Berlin,  having  now  fin¬ 
ished  collating  the  Arabic  text  of  the  Theology, 
attributed  to  Aristotle,  contained  in  a  Berlin 
MS.,  with  another  to  be  found  in  a  Paris  MS., 
will  soon  begin  to  print  the  work,  with  a  Ger¬ 
man  translation.  The  value  of  his  edition  will 
be  much  enhanced  by  the  list  of  the  technical 
terms  in  Arabic,  Greek^and  German,  which  he 
promises  to  supply  at  tne  end. 

In  a  short  time  will  be  published  a  new  and 
much  improved  Synopsis  of  the  Contents  of 
the  British  Museum,  suggested,  we  believe,, by 
the  present  Principal  Librarian  and  Secretary, 
and  issued  by  order  of  the  Trustees  to  supply 
a  comprehensive  and  trustworthy  guide  for  the 
general  visitor  to  the  Museum.  It  will  indicate 
the  most  important  and  characteristic  objects 
in  each  department,  and  Supply  much  informa¬ 
tion  which  the  old  Synopsis  did  not  include. 

We  hear  that  the  most  racy  of  the  six  pieces 
in  Mr.  Browning’s  new  volume  is  to  be  ”  Ned 
Brass,”  a  man  given  to  oaths  and  ill-con¬ 
ditioned  generally,  who  has  been  ^converted  by 
John  Bunyan,  and  yet  finds  the  old  flesh  striv¬ 
ing  hard  against  the  new  spirit,  especially  in 
the  matter  of  swearing.  "  Pheidippides,” 
with  his  splendid  couple  of  runs  from  Athens 
to  Sparta,  in  the  second  of  which  he  gasps  out 
the  news  of  victory  with  his  dying  breath, 
will  recall  the  well-remembered  ”  How  they 
brought  the  good  news  from  Ghent  to  Aix.”  ‘ 

Prof.  Skeat  has  done  a  good  service  to 
students  of  Early  English  and  the  Bible  by  per¬ 
suading  the  delegates  of  the  Clarendon  Press 
to  issue  in  a  small  stout  cheap  volume  the  Pur¬ 
vey,  or  second  and  more  accurate  text  of  the 
large  quarto  Wycliffite  Versions  of  the  New 
Testament,  so  faithfully  edited  by  the  late  Mr. 
Forshall  and  Sir  Frederic  Madden.  The  boon 
is  enhanced  by  a  reprint  of  the  admirable  Glos¬ 
sary  to  the  book,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  New 
Testament  The  Early  English  Text  Society 
had  always  intended  to  do  this  work — under  a 
new  editor — if  the  Press  would  not  do  it ;  and 
they  now  rejoice  that  they  are  saved  the  cost 
and  labor  of  the  undertaking.  We  only  hope 
that  the  success  of  the  reprint  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  will  soon  lead  to  that  of  the  Old,  whose 


vocabulary  is  necessarily  the  greater,  and  will 
therefore  be  more  useful  to  students  of  Early 
English. 

Messrs.  Macmillan  &  Co.  have  in  prepara¬ 
tion  a  work  entitled  ‘  The  English  Poets  :  Se¬ 
lections  with  Critical  Introductions,’  edited  by 
Mr.  T.  H.  Ward,  Tutor  and  late  Fellow  of 
Brasenose  College,  Oxford.  The  design,  which 
is  similar  to  that  of  Cr6pet’s  ‘  Les  PoStes  Fran- 
9ais,’  is  to  provide  a  really  representative  se¬ 
lection  from  the  English  poets,  other  than  the 
dramatists,  from  Chaucer  to  Landor  and 
Clough.  The  different  poets  have  been  under¬ 
taken  by  different  writers,  who  will  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  selections  and  will  add  short  criti¬ 
cal  introductions.  By  a  division  of  lal)or  ot 
this  kind  it  is  thought  that  it  will  be  possible  to 
produce  a  fuller  and  truer  impression  of  the 
characteristics  of  English  poetry  than  it  would 
be  in  the  power  of  any  one  critic  to  convey. 
The  book  will  be  in  four  volumes,  crown  octa¬ 
vo,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  first  two  volumes 
will  be  ready  before  the  end  of  the  year.  The 
general  introduction  will  be  written  by  Mr. 
Matthew  Arnold,  and  the  following  writers, 
among  others,  have  promised  to  take  part  in 
the  work  : — The  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s,  the  Dean 
of  Westminster,  Sir  Henry  Taylor,  the  Rector 
of  Lincoln,  Mr,  Stopford  Brooke,  Prof.  Nichol, 
Prof.  Skeat,  Mr.  Thomas  Arnold,  Mr.  Pater, 
Mr.  William  Jack,  Mr.  Andrew  Lang,  Mr. 
Saintsbury,  Mr.  Edmund  Gosse.  and  Mr.  J.  C. 
Collins. 
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The  LfNAR  Cr.kter  Hycinus. — Lord  Lind¬ 
say  and  Dr.  Copeland  have  made  some  inter¬ 
esting  and  instructive  observations  on  the  vary¬ 
ing  appearance  of  the  region  near  Hyginus, 
confirming,  as  they  point  out,  the  well-known 
fact  that  this  region  "  is  full  of  complicated 
shallow  irregularities  and  strongly-marked  dif¬ 
ferences  of  tone,  which  tend  together  to  pro¬ 
duce  great  apparent  changes  of  surface  con¬ 
figuration,  with  change  of  illumination  ;  and, 
further,  to  show  that  there  exist  striking  fea¬ 
tures  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  which 
have  hitherto  escaped  clear  detection,  but  of 
which  some  traces  may  be  found  in  the  com¬ 
paratively  old  map  of  Lohrmann.”  Their 
statements  would  hardly  be  intelligible,  even 
to  lunar  students,  without  the  drawings  which 
accompany  their  paper.  Let  it  suffice  to  ob¬ 
serve,  that  they  fully  make  out  their  case  ;  and 
though  their  observations  have  no  direct  bear¬ 
ing  on  Dr.  Klein’s  supposed  recognition  of  a 
new  crater  in  this  regibn,  yet  indirectly  they 
tend  to  increase  the  doubt  with  which  the 
more  cautious  astronomers  had  received  the 
announcement  of  the  reported  change.  The 
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facts  collected  also  show,  as  Lord  Lindsay  and 
Dr.  Copeland  say,  “  with  what  extreme  cau¬ 
tion  all  presumed  evidence  of  change  on  the 
moon’s  surface  ought  to  be  received,  and  how 
necessary  it  is  to  accumulate  observations  made 
under  various  and  particularly  under  low  illu¬ 
mination." 

Lake  Tanganyika. — One  of  the  puzzling  ’ 
problems  of  Lake  Tanganyika  would  appear  to 
be  at  last  definitely  settled.  Lieutenant  Cam¬ 
eron,  we  know,  asserted  that  it  was  drained  by 
the  Lukuga  creek  flowing  to  the  westward  ; 
but  this  view  was  afterwards  combated  by  Mr. 
H.  M.  Stanley,  who,  however,  admitted  that 
the  creek  would  probably  one  day  form  an  out¬ 
let  for  the  lake.  This  appears  now  to  be  the 
case,  for  Mr.  E.  C.  More,  the  scientific  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  London  Missionary  Society’s  party 
recently  established  at  Ujiji,  reports  that  he 
has  been  informed  by  the  Arabs  there  that  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  rains  the  waters  of  the  lake  rose  so 
high  that  the  grass,  papyrus,  reeds,  &c.,  which 
choked  up  the  course  of  the  Luguka,  were  en¬ 
tirely  swept  away,  and  that  the  creek  is  now  an 
overflowing  river.  One  of  these  .\rabs,  in¬ 
deed,  goes  even  further,  and  asserts  that  he 
went  down  the  river  to  the  Kamolondo  lake, 
which  there  is  good  'reason  to  believe  is  not  a 
lake  at  all,  but  a  broad  part  of  the  upper  Lu- 
alaba  river. — Acadtmy. 

Experiments  with  the  Microphone. — In 
experiments  with  the  microphone,  the  disturb¬ 
ing  effect  of  local  sounds  is  so  great  as  in  many 
instances  to  obscure  the  result.  In  a  paper 
read  some  months  ago  at  the  Physical  Society, 
Professor  Hughes  suted  that  he  had  spoken  to 
forty  microphones  at  once  ;  and  they  all 
seemed  to  respdhse  with  equal  force.  And  on 
examining  every  portion  of  his  room — wood, 
stone,  metal,  in  fact  all  parts — and  even  a  piece 
of  india-rubber  :  all  were  in  molecular  move¬ 
ment  whenever  he  spoke.  As  yet  he  has  found 
no  such  insulator  for  sound  as  gutta-percha  is 
for  electricity.  Caoutchouc  seems  to  be  the 
best ;  butVhatever  the  quantity  made  use  of  in 
the  experiment,  the  microphone  still  reported 
all  it  heard.  On  this  Professor  Hughes  re¬ 
marks  :  '^The  question  of  insulation  has  now 
become  one  of  necessity,  as  the  microphone 
has  opened  to  us  a  world  of  sounds,  of  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  which  we  were  unaware.  If  we  can 
insulate  the  instrument  so  as  to  direct  its  pow¬ 
ers  on  any  single  object,  as  at  present  I  am  able 
to  do  on  a  moving  fly,  it  will  be  possible  to  in¬ 
vestigate  that  object  undisturbed  by  the  pande¬ 
monium  of  sounds  which  at  present  the  micro¬ 
phone  reveals  where  we  thought  complete 
silence  prevailed.’ 

Professor  Palmieri  of  Naples  has  found  that 
by  connecting  a  microphone  and  telephone 
with  a  seismograph — instrument  for  recording 
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earthquake  shocks — he  can  hear  even  the  slight¬ 
est  manifestations  of  underground  disturbance, 
and  detect  the  earliest  grumblings  of  Vesuvius. 

The  Influence  of  Brain  Work  on  the 
Growth  of  the  Skull  and  Brain. — Messrs. 
Lacassagne  and  Cliquet  communicated  an  inter¬ 
esting  paper  oh  the  subject  to  the  Soci/t/  do  AIM, 
Publique  tt  (Thygilne  professionntUe.  Having 
the  patients,  doctors,  attendants,  and  offlcers  of 
the  Val  de  Grace  at  their  disposal,  they  meas¬ 
ured  the  heads  of  190  doctors  of  medicine,  133 
soldiers  who  had  received  an  elementary  in¬ 
struction,  90  soldiers  who  could  neither  read 
nor  write,  and  gi  soldiers  who  were  prisoners. 
The  instrument  used  was  the  same  which  hat¬ 
ters  employ  in  measuring  the  heads  of  their  cus¬ 
tomers  ;  it  is  called  the  conformator,  and  gives 
a  very  correct  idea  of  the  proportions  and  di- 
mensions  of  the  heads  in  question.  .  The  re¬ 
sults  were  in  favor  of  the  doctors  ;  their  frontal 
diameter  was  also  much  more  considerable 
than  that  of  the  soldiers,  &c.  Nor  are  both 
halves  of  the  head  symmetrically  developed  : 
in  students,  the  left  frontal  region  is  more  de¬ 
veloped  than  the  right ;  in  illiterate  individ¬ 
uals,  the  right  occipital  region  is  larger  than  the 
left.  The  authors’  have  derived  the  following 
conclusions  from  their  experiments,  i.  The 
heads  of  students  who  have  worked  much  with 
their  brains  are  much  more  developed  than 
those  of  illiterate  individuals,  or  such  as  have 
allowed  their  brains  to  remain  inactive.  2.  In 
students,  the  frontal  region  is  more  developed 
than  the  occipital  region,  or,  if  there  should 
be  any  difference  in  favor  of  the  latter,  it  is 
very  small ;  while,  in  illiterate  people,  the  lat¬ 
ter  region  is  the  largest. — London  Medical  Rec¬ 
ord. 

The  "  Personal  Equation”  in  Astronom¬ 
ical  Observations. — Mr.  Otto  Struve,  as¬ 
tronomer  at  the  Imperial  Observatory  of  St. 
Petersburg,  has  discovered  that  in  all  his  ob¬ 
servations  of  stars  carried  on  during  thirty-five 
years  there  is  a  systematic  error.  He  has  as- 
ceruined  the  amount  of  error  by  measurements 
of  artificial  stars,  and  can  therefore  make  the 
necessary  correction  to  his  long  series  of  ob¬ 
servations.  He  supposes  that  the  error  has  a 
physiological  origin  dependent  on  certain  pecu¬ 
liarities  of  the  eyes  ;  and  he  suggests  that  all 
observers  should  test  themselves  rigorously 
with  a  view  to  accuracy  in  comparison  of  ob¬ 
servations.  For  years  past  astronomers  have 
been  accustomed  to  allow  for  what  they  call 
the  "  personal  equation”  in  reconciling  dis¬ 
crepancies  of  observation. 

*  The  Venom  of  Serpents.— The  poison  of 
serpents  has  generally  been  regarded  as  a  sort 
of  poisonous  saliva,  acting  after  the  fashion  of 
soluble  ferments.  M.  Lacerda,  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  has  made  some  observations  upon  the 
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venom  of  a  rattlesnake,  which*  led  him  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  this  fluid  conuins  formed  ferments 
analogous  to  the  Bacteria.  Placing  a  drop  of 
the' poison  upon  a  glass  slide  previously  washed 
with  alcohol,  and  slightly  warmed,  he  exam¬ 
ined  it  under  the  microscope,  and  saw  “  a  sort 
of  protoplasmic  filamentous  matter,  formed  by 
a  cellular  aggregation,  arranged  in  an  arbores¬ 
cent  form,  like  that  of  certain  Lycopodiaceae.’’ 
He  observed  the  'formation  of  spores  within  a 
thickened  filament,  which  finally  broke  up  and 
disappeared  setting  free  the  spores,  which  then 
affected  a  linear  arrangement.  He  describes 
the  modes  of  multiplication  of  these  spores, 
namely,  by  scission  and  by  interior  nuclei. 

The  phenomena  observed  in  the  blood  of 
animals  killed  by  the  bite  of  ^the  snake  were  as 
follows  : — The  red  globules  presented  small 
bright  points  on  the  surface  of  the  disc  ;  these 
sometimes  fonned  projections,  and  became 
more  and  more  numerous.  Finally,  the  glo¬ 
bule  was  completely  destroyed,  and  replaced 
by  a  number  of  very  brilliant  ovoid  corpttscles, 
endowed  with  spontaneous  oscillatory  move¬ 
ments  ;  these  ovoid  corpuscles  did  not  sepa¬ 
rate  from  the  mass  of  the  globules,  but  re¬ 
mained  within  it,'and  the  globules  became  fused 
together  to  form  a  very  different  amorphous 
paste.  Alcohol  swallowed,  or  injected  beneath 
the  skin,  was  found  to  be  the  best  antidote. 

Intra- Mercurial  Planets. — M.  Camille 
Flammarion,  the  well-known  French  astrono¬ 
mer,  has  been  examining  in  La  Nature  the  evi¬ 
dence  in  favor  of  intra-mercurial  planets,  and 
particularly  that  furnished  by  Messrs.  Watson 
and  Swift.  On  the  latter  M.  Flammarion 
says  :  **  While  it  is  possible  that  the  American 
observers  saw  an  intra-mercurial  planet,  or 
even  two,  we  cannot,  in  view  of  the  special 
difficulties  of  the  situation,  the  confusion  of 
figures,  and  the  negative  observations  of  the 
other  observers,  concede  it  to  be  an  absolute 
and  incontestable  fact  that  they  saw  even  so 
much  as  one.  The  ,fact  is  not  yet  certain.’* 
After  reviewing  the  whole  testimony  thus  far 
available  on  this  interesting  point,  the  French 
writer  sums  up  as  follows  :  ”  The  hypothesis 
of  a  single  body  comparable  to  Mercury,  gravi- 
uting  in  close  proximity  to  the  sun,  and  on  a 
plane  probably  inclined  to  the  solar  equator, 
seems  to  us  to  be  so  open  to  objections  as  to  be 
untenable.  Still,  the  mathematical  theory  of 
universal  attraction  proves  that  there  is  a  cause 
for  the  retardation  observed  in'  the  motion  of 
Mercury,  and  that  this  cause  cannot  be  found  by 
augmenting  the  mass  of  Venus — a  quantity  now 
determined  with  great  exactitude — but  must 
be  sought  for  in  some  disturbing  mass  between 
Mercury  and  the  sun.  But  this  mass  may  not 
be  a  planet  .worthy  of  the  name  of  planet :  it 
may  consist  of  a  great  number  of  asteroids  like 


the  minute  fragments  which  graviute  between 
Mars  and  Jupiter — asteroids  so  small  that  often¬ 
times  they  escape  the  notice  of  observers  of 
the  sun  and  of  eclipses,  though  some  of  them 
may  be  large  enough  to  be  seen  under  certain 
rare  conditions.  This  latter  theory  is  the  one 
which  we  adopt.” 

Cosmic  Dust.” — Something  further  con¬ 
cerning  the  fall  of  metallic  particles,  ”  meteoric 
matter”  or  “cosmic  dust,”  from  the  atmos¬ 
phere  has  been  published  in  the  Monthly  No¬ 
tices  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society.  Cer¬ 
tain  observers  are  of  opinion  that  “  it  is  con¬ 
tinually  falling  in  quantities  which,  in  the  lapse 
of  ages,  must  accumulate  so  as  materially  to 
contribute  to  the  matter  of  the  earth’s  crust.” 
Mr.  Ranyard,  Secretary  of  the  Society,  re¬ 
marks  :  ”  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  air 
up  to  a  great  height  above  the  earth’s  surface 
is  impregnated  with  dust.”  And  he  suggests 
that  “  the  blue  color  of  the  sky  may  be  caused 
by  dust  derived  from  the  fragments  of  meteors, 
the  smaller  particles  of  which  may  possibly  oc¬ 
cupy  months  or  even  years  in  falling  to  the 
earth.”  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  a  por¬ 
tion  of  this  floating  dust  comes  from  regions  of 
space  beyond  the  solar  system.  The  planets 
therefore,  on  their  travel  through  space  with 
the  sun,  are  more  exposed  to  the  falling  dust 
on  their  northern  than  on  their  southern  hemi¬ 
spheres,  which  may  account  for  the  preponder¬ 
ance  of  land  in  the  north,  and  “  for  the  fact 
which  has  been  'so  (frequently  pointed  out  by 
physical  geographers,  Uiat  the  great  terrestrial 
peninsulas  all  taper  towards  the  southern  pole.” 
When  meteoric  masses  break  up,  much  oc¬ 
cluded  gas  is  thrown  out,  and  the  quantity  will 
vary  accordingly  as  the  regiop  through  which 
the  earth  passes  is  rich  or  poor  in  meteors.  In 
the  latter  case,  our  atmosphere  would  decrease 
in  height,  “  and  we  should  have  a  temperature 
at  the  sea-level  corresponding  to  the  present 
temperature  of  our  mountain-tops.  In  the 
language ,of  geologists,  a  glacial  epoch  would 
be  the  result.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  earth 
pass  through  a  region  rich  in  meteors  contain¬ 
ing  occluded  carbonic  acid  gas,  the  atmosphere 
would  increase  in  depth,  and  a  period  like  the 
carboniferous  period  might  ensue,  which  a 
semi-tropical  vegetation  might  again  flourish 
on  the  coasts  of  Greenland.”  In  these  specu¬ 
lations  thoughtful  minds  will  perhaps  find  more 
than  a  passing  entertainment. 

A  Powerful  Spectroscope. — In  the  young 
science  of  spectroscopy,  as  in  others,  an  im¬ 
portant  element  of  progress  is  the  improvement 
of  instruments  for  dealing  with  the  phenomena 
presented,  and  many  minds  are  engaged  on 
this.  A  new  spectroscope  of  remarkable  power 
has  just  been  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  French 
Academy  by  M.  Thollon.  Its  chief  feature  is 
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the  use  of  sulphide  of  carbon  prisms,  which  are 
closed  laterally  not  by  plates  with  parallel  faces, 
but  by  prisms  of  the  form  of  Amici’s — I'.r.  hav- 
ing  curved  sides  meeting  at  an  angle  (which, 
however,  is  much  smaller  than  Amici’s  prism). 
The  refringent  angles  of  these  prisms  are  in  an 
opposite  direction  to  that  of  the  sulphide 
prism.  Two  of  these  compound  prisms  are 
substituted  by  M.  Thollon  for  the  simple  prisms 
in  a  spectroscope,  which  he  formerly  described 
to  the  Academy.  Without  going  into  further 
details  we  may  simply  state  that  an  enormous 
dispersion  is  obtained  ;  with  a  magnifying 
power  of  15  to  20  times,  the  spectrum  has  a 
length  of  15  metres.  The  angular^distance  of 
the  D  lines  of  sodium  is  about  12',  whereas 
that  pnxluced  by  M.  Gassiot  was  only  3'  6'. 
This  instrument  should  throw  considerable 
light  on  the  structure  of  the  spectrum,  and  M. 
Thollon  has  already  noticed  some  interesting 
facts.  The  lines  of  sodium  and  magnesium 
present  a  dark  nucleus  passing  into  a'nebulos- 
ity,  which  becomes  gradually  merged  in  the 
continuous  spectrum.  Many  lines  have  been 
split  up,  and  all  that  have  been  thus  resolved 
have  been  found  to  belong  to  two  different 
substances.  One  of  the  hydrogen  lines  pre¬ 
sents  a  nebulosity  without  a  nucleus.  M. 
Thollon  remarks  on  the  magnificence  of  the 
spectrum  of  carbon  from  the  electric  arc,  ob¬ 
served  with  the  new  instrument.  The  spectra 
of  iron,  copper,  and  magnesium  in  the  same 
arc  were  also  seen  with  admirable  clearness 
and  brilliancy.  These  new  spectroscopes  have 
been  constructed  for  M.  Thollon  by  the  able 
optician  M.  Laurent. 
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’  Home  “Comforts”  and  their  Effect  on 
Health. — It  is  not  clear,  but  it  may  be  sus¬ 
pected,  that  there  is  some  element  at  work,  in 
the  present  state  of  civilisation,  which  renders 
the  more  gently  nurtured,  or  more  highly  cul¬ 
tured,  members  of  society  specially  unfitted  to 
resist  malarious  influences.  Connected  with 
this  must  be  borne  in  mind  the  manner  in 
which  the  external  atmosphere  is  more  and 
more  kept  out  from  our  houses.  Doors  and 
windows  close  better,  draughts  are  more  care¬ 
fully  excluded,  than  of  old.  Appliances  are  in¬ 
troduced  for  artificially  warming  the  'passages 
and  vestibules,  the  natural  function  of  which 
places  is  to  afford  a  graduated  transition  from 
the  warm  atmosphere  of  a  chamber  to  the  ex¬ 
ternal  temperature.  Clothing  is  much  more 
complex  than  was  formerly  the  case.  In  the 
time  of  our  grandfathers  a  man  was  called  a 
puppy  if  he  wore  an  overcoat.  What  would 


those  hardy  gentlemen  have  said  to  the  “  Ul¬ 
sters’’  of  the  present  day  7  or  the  sealskin  jack¬ 
ets  and  coats  ?  Human  habit  is  so  much  mod¬ 
ified  by  circumstances,  that  the  adoption  of  all 
these  safeguards  against  an  occasional  chill 
may  have  a  direct  tendency  to  lower  the  resist¬ 
ing  power  of  the  constitution.  And  there  are 
well-known  facts  that  square  with  this  view. 
Such  is  the  influence  on  the  constitution  of  the 
prolonged  heat  of  tropical  or  sub-tropical  coun¬ 
tries.  The  inference  is  not  unnatural  that  the 
greater  comfort,  as  we  regard  it,  at  all  events 
the  more  sustained  heat,  which  we  are  steadily 
giving  to  our  abodes,  is  really  tending  to  lower 
our  constitutional  power  of  resistance,  not  only 
to  the  great  tonic,  cold,  but  to  those  influences 
against  which  that  tonic  has  the  prime  function 
of  strengthening  the  frame. — Builder. 

Why  so  Depressing? — Unwonted  depres¬ 
sion  and  uneasiness,  accompanied  with  loss  of 
appetite  and  inability  to  sleep,  are  the  preva¬ 
lent  causes  of  complaint  just  now  among  the 
“  tolerably  well”  section  of  the  community  ; 
and,  with  a  large  measure  of  accuracy,  the 
condition,  modified  as  it  is  by  individual  pecu¬ 
liarities  of  state  and  idiosyncracies,  is  attributed 
to  the  weather.  The  relations  which  subsist 
between  such  mental  depression  as  constitutes 
melancholia  and  the  defective  discharge  of  its 
functions  by  the  skin  may  help  to  explain  the 
phenomenon.  The  connection  of  cause  and 
effect  may  not  be  clearly  made  out,  and  the 
part  which  the  nerve-centres  play  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  result  may  be  as  obscure  as 
that  which  they  exercise  in  the  control  of  occa¬ 
sional  pigmentary  deposits  ;  but  the  broad  fact 
remains.  When  the  skin  does  nut  act  freely, 
when  its  functions  are  seriously  impeded  or 
arrested,  melancholy  broods  over  the  mind, 
just  as  in  the  case  of  a  subject  of  melancholia, 
as  a  formulated  disease,  the  skin  becomes  dense 
and  inactive.  It  is  not  a  random  conjecture, 
therefore,  that  the  intense  and  prolonged,  al¬ 
beit  unaccustomed  and  unexpected,  cold  and 
damp  work  their  depressing  influences  mainly 
through  the  skin.  'This  is  a  trite  remark,  but 
it  is  one  that  may  with  advantage  be  made  just 
now,  because,  in  the  interests  of  health-pres¬ 
ervation,  especial  pains  need  to  be  taken  to 
secure  the  freest  possible  action  of  the  great 
surface  system  of  excretory  glands  and  the  trans¬ 
uding  apparatus  generally.  Warmer  clothing, 
especially  at  night,  frequent  ablutions,  with 
sufficient  friction,  and  the  promotion  of  skin 
activity  by  every  legitimate  form  of  exercise, 
are  obvious  measures  of  health  which  every¬ 
body  ought  to  understand  and  all  should  prac¬ 
tice. — Lantet. 

'  A  Letter  of  Martin  Luther’s. — You 
have  of  course  all  of  you  heard  of  Martin  Lu- 
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ther,  and  of  the  grand  work  he  did  more  than 
three  centuries  ago.  Many  of  you  will  proba* 
bly  have  read  the  story  of  his  life,  and  will 
know  what  a  busy  and  troubled  one  it  was. 
But  Luther  was  a  very  loving  father,  and  in  the 
midst  of  all  his  cares  and  anxieties  found  time 
to  write  long  letters  to  his  children.  Here  is  a 
very  beautiful  one  sent  by  him  to  his  eldest 
boy,  during  the  Diet  of  Augsburg,  in  1530  ; 

"  Grace  and  peace  be  with  thee,  my  dear 
little  boy  !  I  rejoice  to  find  that  you  are  at¬ 
tentive  to  your  lessons  and  your  prayers.  Con¬ 
tinue  to  be  so,  my  child,  and  when  I  come 
home  I  will  bring  you  some  beautiful  things. 
I  know  of  a  smiling  garden,  full  of  children  in 
golden  dresses,  who  run  about  under  the  trees, 
eating  apples,  pears,  cherries,  nuts,  and  plums. 
They  jump  and  sing,  and  are  full  of  glee,  and 
they  have  pretty  little  ponies  with  golden  bridles 
and  silver  saddles.  As  I  went  by  this  garden, 
I  asked  the  owner  of  it  who  those  children 
were,  and  he  told  me  they  were  the  good  chil- 
den,  who  loved  to  say  their  prayers,  and  to 
learn  their  lessons,  and  who  fear  God.  Then 
I  said  to  him,  ‘  Dear  sir,  I  also  have  a  boy, 
little  John  Luther  ;  may  not  he  too  come  to 
this  garden  to  eat  those  beautiful  apples  and 
pears,  to  ride  those  pretty  little  ponies,  and  to 
play  with  the  other  .children  ?  ’  And  the  man 
said,  ‘  If  he  is  very  good,  if  he  says  his|  pray¬ 
ers,  and  learns  his  lessons  willingly  and  cheer¬ 
fully,  he  may  come,  and  he  may  bring  with  him 
little  Philip  and  little  James.  Here  they  will 
find  fifes  and  drums  and  other  nice  instruments 
to  play  upon,  and  they  shall  dance,  and  shoot 
with  little  crossbows.’  Then  the  man  showed 
me  in  the  midst  of  the  garden  a  beautiful  mea¬ 
dow  where  'the  .children  danced.  But  all  this 
happened  in  the  morning  before  the  children 
had  dined  ;  so  I  could  not  ’stay'  till  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  .dance,  but  I  said  to  the  man,  *  I 
will  go  and  write  to  my  dear  little  John,  and 
teach  him  to  be  good,  to  say  his  prayers,  and 
learn  his  lessons,  that  he  may  come  to  this  gar¬ 
den.  But  he  has  an  Aunt  Magdalene,  whom 
he  loves  .very  much  ;  may  he  bring  her  with 
him  ?’  The  man  replied,  ‘  Yes  ;  tell  him  that 
they  may  come  together.’  Be  good,  there¬ 
fore,  my  dear  little  boy,  and  tell  Philip  and 
James  to  be  good  also,  that  you  may  all  come 
and  play  in  the  beautiful  garden.  I  commit 
you  to  the  care  of  God.  Give  my  love  to  your 
Aunt  Magdalene,  and  kiss  her  for  me. 

“  From  your  papa,  who  loves  you, 

“  Martin  Luther.” 

The  story  of  the  beautiful  garden  is,  of 
course,  an  allegory,  as  I  dare  say  you  will  have 
imagined,  and  by  its  means  Luther  endeavored 
to  impress  uopn  his  little  son  the  desirabili^ 
of  doing  'good,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  the 
happiness  which  is  the  result  of  a  good  life  on 
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earth,  but  also  to  obuin  the  after  reward  of 
heaven. — Little  Folks'  Magazine, 

The  Fall  of  Empires. — Of  all  the  empires 
whose  rise  and  fall  have  been  recorded  in  his¬ 
tory,  there  is  not  one  that  has  owed  its  ruin  or 
decay  to  checking  the  lust  of  unmeasured  terri¬ 
torial  acquisition.  The  wisest  of  the  Roman 
emperors  was  also  the  one  who  even  recalled 
the  boundaries  of  his  dominions  from  beyond 
the  Danube.  Everyone  can  discern  and  de¬ 
nounce  the  private  folly  of  the  farmer  who  cov¬ 
ets  more  and  more  land,  when  he  has  neither 
capital  nor  skill  to  turn  to  account  what  he  has 
already  got ;  though  he  does  not  commonly 
proceed  by  covenants  taken  in  the  dark  lest  his 
landlord  should  come  to  know  what  sort  of 
deed  he  is  signing.  But  it  requires  a  steady 
eye  and  a  firm  resolution  to  maintain  the  good 
tradition  of  all  our  bygone  statesmen  at  a  junc¬ 
ture  when  all  tradition  is  discarded  for  new¬ 
fangled  or,  as  Mr.  Roebuck  calls  them,  "  origi¬ 
nal”  devices,  and  the  mind  of  folly  finds  utter¬ 
ance  through  the  voice  of  authority.  England, 
which  has  grown  so  great,  may  easily  become 
little  ;  through  the  effeminate  selfishness  of 
luxurious  living  ;  through  neglecting  realities  at 
home  to  amuse  herself  everywhere  else  in  stalk¬ 
ing  phantoms  ;  through  putting  again  on  her 
resources  a  strain  like  that  of  the  great  French 
war.  which  brought  her  people  to  misery  and 
her  throne  to ’peril;  through  that  denial  of 
equal  rights  to  others,  which  taught  us  so  se¬ 
vere  a  lesson  at  the  epoch  of  the  Armed  Neu- 
rality.  But  she  will  never  lose  by  the  modesty 
in  thought  and  language,  which  most  of  all  be¬ 
seems  the  greatest  of  mankind  ;  never  by  for¬ 
wardness  to  allow,  and  to  assert,  the  equal 
rights  of  all  states  and  nations  ;  never  by  refus¬ 
ing  to  be  made  the  tool  of  foreign  cunning  for 
ends  alien  to  her  principles  and  feelings  ;  never 
by  keeping  her  engagements  in  due  relation  to 
her  means,  or  by  husbanding  those  means  for 
the  day  of  need,  and  for  the  noble  duty  of  de¬ 
fending,  as  occasion  offers,  the  cause  of  public 
right,  and  of  rational  freedom,  over  the  broad 
expanse  of  Christendom. —  The  Right  Hon.  IF, 
L.  Gladstone,  in  the" Nineteenth  Centuty." 
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Review,  as  in  a  solemn  vision  then. 
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Its  restless  hopes  now  ever  at  an  end. 

The  common  thought  lifts  them  above  despair, 
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With  cold  unkindness  or  with  aching  care  ; 
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That  busy  brain  no  problems  dire  perplex. 

hi.  Bbtham-Edwards. 
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